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THE STATE OF THE EMPIRE: 
POLICE, PRESS, POPERY, AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Ir is scarcely two months since Prince Polignac was made Prime 
Minister of France, and in that time he has contrived to make himself 
the object of the most universal public reprobation of any man in power 
since the days of Robespierre. The Duke of Wellington has been 
Prime Minister of England two years, and with what results. He 
has destroyed his own popularity in all ranks; he has sunk his 
character from that of a high-minded, straight-forward, and soldierly 
man, to that of a meagre, irritable, and vindictive minister; he has 
changed the whole national estimate even of his abilities, and has shewn 
himself as incapable of governing the country as of controlling his own 
temper ; incapable of meeting the exigencies of the first public crisis, 
and equally incapable of listening with the calmness of a manly mind, 
or answering with the intelligence of a wise one, to the charges that the 
national distrust is gathering thick round him from every quarter of the 
political horizon. 

But the similitude of the English minister and his French counterpart 
runs close through every branch of their administration. In the assault 
upon the freedom of the press ; in the encouragement of a subtle and 
treacherous priesthood ; in the arts to manage their respective legisla- 
tures; in the policy of surrounding themselves with cabinets of indivi- 
duals either so insignificant as to leave the sole power in the minister's 
hands, or so obnoxious to popular scorn as to cover his meanness by the 
collected meanness of his creatures ; in the use of a police hateful to the 
national feelings, and offensive to the national sense of liberty; in 
being equally violent at home, and feeble abroad ; in leaving their foreign 
allies to chance, and exercising their whole vigour in coercing the public 
feeling of alarm at home,—nothing can be more fatally complete than 
the parallel of the Premierships of France and England. | 

ich of those ministers has led the way is not worth the question. 

The old habits of France have been in the prince’s favour, and have 

saved him from much exertion of originality in his experiments on the 

constitution. He had found a gendarmerie ready made ; the censorship 

of the press, though it had fallen into abeyance, still existed ; and the 
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influence of Jesuitism and Monkery, though it had received many a 
formidable blow, still wound its sinuous length through society, and 
smoothed with its slime the ascent to the foot of the throne. In those 
points, a minister of France had hitherto the advantage of a minister of 
England. But the Duke has already rapidly diminished the space 
between the candidates. In England, the Jesuit and the Monk have 
now the right to legislate ; they may poison every channel of represen. 
tation if they will, and may stand up in their places, as Lords and Com- 
mons of Protestant England, and advocate the cause of the Pope—that 
Pope with whom, by the laws of the wise, brave, and Christian founders 
of our liberty, it was high treason for any public functionary of the 
empire to hold a moment’s correspondence. Thanks to his Grace of 
Wellington, this has been done! and this is the one exploit of his illus. 
trious ministry! To this trophy he must point for the evidence of 
his two years’ uncontested power, and say, “ Here I triumphed, and 
triumphed for the Pope.” But here his self-praise would do him 
injustice. His triumph was more comprehensive still—he triumphed 
for Popish Europe. Not an enemy of the British Constitution, whether 
— or priest—whether clothed in the rude habiliments of Irish rebel. 
ion, or flourishing in the costly garniture of Continental bigotry—but may 
now have his agent in the British Legislature. France, that no pacification 
will ever make faithful; Austria, that no pledge will ever bind ; Spain, 
that remembers her thwarted days of blood ; and Portugal, that longs 
for her renewed power of persecution—the whole of Popish Europe ma 
now have its direct instruments in the British Legislature. We sh 
see the Romish bishops sitting on the benches of the House of Lords; 
and we congratulate the Protestant bishops on the accession of such holy 
assistance to their spiritual guardianship. We shall see the Romish 
cardinal in the council ; and we congratulate the members of the Cabinet 
on the aid of his talents and impartiality in the defence of the free Pro- 
testant Constitution. 

But the new gendarmerie comes first before us. It is remarkable that 
the first characteristic of the Duke of Wellington’s administration is that 
dullest and most vulgar of all expedients for governing a people—a per- 
petual recourse to force. If Ireland is to be kept down, his capacious 
intellect has but one panacea—a dozen regiments ; if the exasperation 
of the starving manufacturers calls for work or bread, the doctor 
has still but the same dose to administer—horse, foot, and dra- 
goons ; if the newspapers join the public voice, and, in natural indig- 
nation, exclaim against him as ignorant, or negligent, or incapable, 
the great Sangrado has but the same prescription—the indictment. 
If poverty, combining with the hideous example of political corrup- 
tion, and the most scandalous and undisguised contempt of all moral 
decencies among the highest ranks, impel the lowest to offences 
not by ten thousand degrees so criminal as the offences of those who 
ought to be their examples in honesty and honour, the Sangrado still has 
but one regimen—the guardian of the public peace, in “a neat blue 
uniform, with a cutlass two feet long, and a brace of pistols in a belt,” 
the whole of this gendarmerie being under the command of a military 
retainer of the Duke, and making its reports directly to the Home 
Secretary—that honest Home Secretary !—as much a menial of the Duke, 
as if he wiped his shoes, or stood behind his carriage. 

The first question on this new police is—its necessity. This necessity 
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we deny altogether. We all know the absolute ease with which a case may 
be made out for increasing the public burthens. We never saw a public 
servant run aground for want of a list of grievances ; and we are fully 
satisfied that, whenever it may suit the purpose of a minion of power to 
assert that London is undermined, or the Thames about to be set in 
general conflagration, returns to that effect, and so forth, will be ready 
to be laid on the table of the Collective Wisdom. But it is a direct 
fabrication to say that robbery and riot have increased in the metropolis 
within the last ten years. We turn from the nonsense of Home Office 
papers to actual experience. Is it more unsafe to walk through the 
Strand, or any of our thoroughfares now, than it was ten years ago? Does 
any man of the thousands and tens of thousands who pass it at all hours, 
feel any fear of life or limb; or does any plunder, but the plunder of 
some country booby’s pocket-handkerchief, ever startle the sense of 
justice in a street where half the money of London is perpetually rolling 
backwards and forwards? What man of any tangible substance has 
been knocked down, robbed, and slain, or any one of the three, in any 
street of this enormous and sufliciently profligate city, by any one of its 
enormous and more than sufficiently idle or starving population? We 
might offer a reward, and offer it in vain, for the discovery of a single 
instance of this bold experiment on the passenger; provided that Mr. 
Peel’s pompous documents are not to be taken on his own shewing—and 
facts are a necessary part of that proof. We pronounce, unhesitatingly, 
that the metropolis was never more exempt from disorder than at this 
hour; that whatever disorder existed was within the reach of the sim- 
plest correction ; and that least of all was there any necessity for the 
monstrous and offensive change which substitutes the soldier for the 
watchman, supersedes the magistrate by the half-pay colonel, and deli- 
vers the whole peace of London and its vicinage into the hands of a 
gendarmerie. 

Not that some changes were unnecessary, nor that the absurdity or 
the negligence which placed some men in the public offices as magis- 
trates, who had been fitter for constables or cow-herds, ought not to 
have been reformed—not that we looked upon Sir Richard Birnie and the 
vulgar fellows of his calibre with the most trivial respect for either them 
or the fools who placed them there, nor that we considered those Dog- 
berries as more lawyers than gentlemen, or thought they possessed an 
atom of either character, or thought that fellows who had spent their 
best years in cleaning boots in the Duke of Northumberland’s scullery, 
or stitching saddles and stirrup-leathers, were the most wisely chosen in 
their worst years to lay down the law for the inhabitants of London. 
Quite the reverse. We should have told Sir Richard Birnie, and the 
vuigar fellows of his calibre, go back to the place whence you came, and 
carry your manners and your law along with you, never to return. But 
might not all this have been done without the issue of a mandate to 
raise a metropolitan levy under the command of a Horseguard de- 
pendent? Might not the pocket-handkerchiefs of the Strand-going 
population have been protected by a less onerous expedient than that of 
raising a regular battalion officered from the military depot ? or might not 
his Grace of Wellington, even in the moment that he snatched from 
settling the affairs of submissive Europe, have condescended to remem- 
ber that the nation which now trembles at his frown, and worships his 
shadow, still, at least, talks of its having possessed a Constitution ; has 
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had an old aversion to the sight of military force ; flourishing the sabre 
over its counters and ink-horns, is not France, and is. either too young 
or too old to take delight in that royal toy, a gendarmerie. i 
Of course, we fully exculpate his Grace. of Wellington: from -alj 
the sour “suspicions” that have somehow or other lately spoiled: the 
ublic taste for his panegyric. We take it for granted, that. in estab, 
hing a police with a military commander, in turning the civil magigs 
trates to the right about, and in withdrawing the guardianship of 
the parishes from the lazy somnolency of the parishes themselves to the 
sleepless vigilance of the minister, he had no thought of any consequence 
further than the increased security of the pocket-handkerchiefs of his 
Majesty’s loyal and much filched people. ; 
As Prince Polignac has got the start of the duke in the gendarmerie, 
he has also got the start in the libel system. In the late trials in Paris of 
some caitiffs, who, after having exposed themselves long ago to be hanged 
for their loyalty to the Bourbons, are. now exposing themselves to: be 
pilloried for their doubts of a ministry of two months’ standing ; the 
crown lawyer laid down the maxim, that to ridicule the mihister was to 
ridicule the monarch and his family. The maxim was one of those ils 
lustrious discoveries in libel legislation that force universal assent at the 
instant. But “if the French invent,” says the proverb, “the English 
improve.” We have seen, for years together, the most atrocious libels 
of pen and pencil issued by the hundred against the king and every 
branch of his family ; the grossest and most malignant caricatures of 
his Majesty’s person flourishing in the public ways; yet the ministerial 
thunderbolts slept by the foot of the ministerial chair. Who but re- 
members the monstrous and loathsome slanders propagated day by day 
against the king’s brother, the Duke of Cumberland? and who remem- 
bers a single movement of a finger of authority against the slanderers? 
And those charges were not vague—there was no airy and floating sur- 
mise of “ grasping ambition,” love of power, or passion for pelf ; no sus- 
icion of being suspected. Nothing in accusation could have taken a more 
Yistinet form, nor a more repulsive, degrading and detestable one. Yet 
the majesty of justice slept on its desk, ate its cabinet dinner, and took 
its ride to Newmarket without the disturbance of a muscle. It reposed 
in sublime faith on the divinity that doth hedge a king, and_ piously 
shrank from interfering with the ways of a tutelar Providenee. But let 
a syllable be uttered against ministerial falhibility, its whole nervousness 
is up in arms. The power that when royalty was assaulted saw nothing 
but pitiable impotence in the assailants, when a chance shaft glances on 
itself, sees nothing but a traitorous and combined assault against king, 
country, and constitution, Steady as a rock, when the blood royal were 
exposed to the bitterest blast of infamy, the moment a breath of popu- 
lar dislike turns on itself, it melts into the wave, and frets and. foams; 
as if the whole wrath of the popular tempest were let loose against/it: 
A reposing giant where the honeur of the crown alone is concerned,) it 
dwindles down into a pigmy where its personal interests are at stake} 
hears the clang of its enemy in every cloud, and levels its lance against 
the first crane. r 
The Morning Journal has been threatened with, prosecution for sup- 
ing that the minister has had some designs beyond the mark of a sub- 
ject. We think that the Morning Journal now deserves to be prosecuted, 
but it is for the absurdity of supposing that the man capable of this silly 
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serisitiveness is capable of any designs beyond those of some beggatly 

nder to the emoluments of place. How many actions for libel did 
old red-nosed Noll bring? How often did he make a private excursion 
to swear to his character at the Old Bailey? How often did he humbly 
submit it to a dozen cheesemongers, or the confederate wisdom of a jury 
of cobblers, good men and true, that his politics and his principles prayed 
their clearing? No, Cromwell, with all his misdemeanors, had the 
common dignity to disdain such clearance ; he had, too, the common sense 
to know that the suit and the success would equally render him ‘con- 
temptible ; and if his lofty spirit ever conceived the idea of this pitiful 
expedient for a pitiful popularity, it shook off the thought instantly, like 
a dew-drop from the lion’s mane. What register lives to tell of Napo- 
leon’s appeals to briefs and bags for the vindication of his character? 
Where are his depositions before the worshipful board of aldermen of 
Paris; or his recorded triumphs in the Place de Gréve? With what 
countenance would he have looked on some wretched Archchancellor, or 
simpering secretary, suggesting the prosecution of a writer who “ sus- 
pected” the first consul of a design to grasp the diadem? But Napoleon, 
criminal as he was, yet had the spirit of a man capable of sovereignty, 
He scorned to waste his indignation on trifles—his gaze was upward—he 
had neither the time nor the taste for casting a jealous and restless eye on 
every man round him, the miserable faculty of discovering contempt and 
disgust in every glance that was casually turned on him, or the still 
more miserable propensity to pursue with personal wrath the ima- 
ginary crime of doubting his immaculate virtue. It is a truth older 
than the pyramids, and that will last when they are scattered into the 
dust of the desart, that “no man can serve two masters,” the love of a 
bold superiority over his kind, and the love of a petty vindictiveness ; 
the brow that is to wear a crown will never be blackened by the smoke 
of the lamps of some obscure resort of rabble-justice. If we were to 
hear any man fanciful enough to-morrow to accuse the Duke of Wel- 
lington of having the sceptre of England in his sword case, we should 
ourselves stand forward as his defenders, plead his visit to the Old 
Bailey in final answer to the charge, and at the instant disarm the adver- 
sary of all power of' accusation for ever. 

Yet; excepting this absurdity, we think the Morning Journal entitled 
tothe full protection of every man who values fearlessness, vigour, and 
intelligence in the press of England. With its casual challenges of 
public men we have no present question. The Morning Journal is to 
the generality of the journals what the trumpet is among  instru- 
ments : if its sound be not bold it is without use ; its place is in the front of 
the battle, and if it be blown at the right time, and with the right so- 
norousness, who shall criticise the tone that stimulates the shrinking, 
and ‘leads on the ‘brave to that charge where victory is freedom, secu- 
rity, and glory? 

‘ Buty as if to give the decisive proof that the attack on the press is not 
the*casual, individual act of hasty anger against a single antagonist, 
but has the sinister impartiality of a general hatred, the Standard has 
been next ranged in the list of proscription. For what immediate 
offence this can have been done, we cannot assist the public by the slight- 
est'conjecture: It would be the highest burlesque of law and lawyers 
to suppose that the true cause was the alleged one of that list of suspi- 
cions, beginning with—*« If his Grace now wants character and the 
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public confidence, in what regard does he want them? im what particu. 
lars is he suspected?” &c. . That such a passage—the common inqui 
of not merely every public journal, but of every man who walks the 
streets—should have been seized on for the “ grasping ambition’ ‘of 
prosecution determined on shewing its gentleness, love of equal law, and 
respect for liberty of opinion, is at least as curious an evidence of 
temper as of taste. But we shall leave its dissection to the knife ofa 
clever contemporary, which can be ‘‘ suspected” of as little antipathy to 
his Grace as of devotion to his honest opponents in Church and State. The 
reason of the thing alone has wrung the contemptuous exposure from 
them. The Star evening newspaper thus develops the injury done to 
the fame and fortunes of the Duke of Wellington :-— 


“It is not easy to conceive an imputation more unsubstantial, or a libel 
more inapprehensible: we will dispose of it sentence by sentence. ‘ If his 
Grace now wants character and the public confidence, in what regard does he 
want them? in what particulars is he suspected?’ At least, it will not be 
coutended that these questions are impertinent, directed, as they are, at a 
prime minister, whose very nomination was opposed equally to popular feel. 
ing and constitutional precedent: but let us hegr the answer. 

** Chiefly in these regards: ‘ He is suspected of indifference to the interests 
of the Established Church.’ What, if he be suspected? Suspicion does not 
amount to charge. 

** * He is suspected of wishing to govern in an imperious and engrossin 
spirit.” Yes, and very capital grounds for that same suspicion there may be 
—but suspicion does not amount to charge. 

«* «Of wishing to be not merely the prime but the sole minister.’ Yes, he is 
suspected of all this—but still suspicion does not amount to charge. Besides, 
can any thing be more preposterous—let alone tyrannical—than the attempt 
to make it unlawful to suspect what a minister wishes ? To make our invo- 
luntary mental operations a punishable crime? But we must go on to the 
gravamen of the passage. ‘ He is suspected too—and the suspicion is not 
confined to a few, or to ill-informed persons—of wishing to perpetuate his power 
by dangerous designs connected with the suecession to the crown. Those are the 
suspicions under which he labours.’ 

** Gad-a-mercy ! here is suspicion enough in all conscience ; but for the love 
of all that is intelligible, let us examine it a little. In the first place, his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington is suspected : come, now—that’s a clear case ; but what 
is he suspected ef ? Why, his Grace the Duké of Wellington is suspected of 
wishing to prepetuate his power: a very natural wish, in any minister ; but one, 
we should imagine, peculiarly dominant in his ambitious and despotic mind. 
Aye, but to perpetuate it by dangerous designs connected with the succession to 
the crown. Well! he may be suspected of all that, and be really gui/ty of the 
wish ; but to suffer the inconsequential operation of wishing is not harbouring 
a design to overturn—is not aiming and plotting against—the succession. Nay, 
nobody said even that he did ‘wish’ that: it was only affirmed that he was 
suspected of wishing. 

Really, this is too puerile: and on such galimathias as the foregoing, grand 
jurors can be found, who by their verdict would place the Press in jeopardy. 
They ought to have remembered, when they were impannelled to sit on this 
unsubstantial passage, that the rierr of every Englishman to express his free 
political opinion, is paramount to all consideration of individual annoyance, 
which its exercise may incidentally entail: that it is the spirit of our ‘Consti- 
tution to tolerate the remote liability to private wrong, rather than weaken, by 
rash and particular enactments, the uninfringible tenure, by which it secures 


to the people that Palladium of their civil liberties: and, above all, that 


when a minister prosecutes the Press, it is a primd facie proof of his disposi- 
tion to undue power.” 
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Qur clever contemporary is in the right. There is not a jury of 
« twelve honest men in a box,” in any corner of the realm, who would 
not scoff it out of court. Where can have been the brains of even 
those. wretched persons, who, to the utter disgrace of the bar, are 
employed to pore over the newspapers for libels? With the brains of 
those exalted vindicators of the singed moustachios of military supremacy, 
thegrand jury, who found this on their oaths to be “ libel,” we have 
nothing to do. We leave them to constitute the eternal problem of some 
new Gall or Spurzheim. But our anticipation of the mode in which 

chamber of men of sense must have received it, would have been 
aleaf out of Tristram Shandy :—“ The Duke flew up to the Court of 
Chancery with the newspaper; even Scarlet blushed as he gave it in ; 
the recording clerk could not write the libel down for laughing ; and the 
jury kicked libel, lawyer, and plaintiff out of court for ever.” 

‘But, for the offence of those suspicions—the crime of conceiving it 

sible that every public man is not an Aristides—the guilty surmise 
that the liberties of England are not to be put in trust into the hands of 
the writer of the far-famed notes to Curtis and the Duke of Leinster, the 
friend of Copley and Peel, that avowed breaker-down of the Constitution 
of 1688 ;—that the civil rights of a free and religious empire are not to be 
smiled away with the confiding fondness of a school-girl, and dropped 
into the “grasp” of the first gentleman in a red coat who may desire the 
possession ; the whole country is to be thrown into a state of alarm ; and 
every man who retains the. spirit of a Briton must speak with a recollec- 
tion that the fetter may be his portion for an unmeasured syllable. Nay, 
the liberty of verbal surmise is too broad—he must not even mentally 
object. Some unlucky muscle will betray the evil conjecture— 
some criminal change of colour, or traitorous obliquity of glance, will 
let out the lurking principle of insubordination ; and we shall have his 
thoughts perused by a professor of the new college of libel, the factious 
disapproval dragged into day, and the culprit found guilty of a skin 
deficient in the true camp-colour, and an indictable physiognomy. 

And for “ suspecting” that a man who, in the presence of the empire, 
disclaimed, with the strongest protestation, the idea of attempting the 
power which he possesses at this instant, and which he was at that instant 
exerting all the machinery of his soul to possess—the man who threw 
off the charge of “ grasping at the premiership,” even less as an imputa- 
tion on his principles than as a denial of his understanding ; the Duke of 
Wellington, who solemnly declared that “ he should be mad to think of 
being a minister,” and yet was a minister St the first moment that bad 
eminence could be seized with however rude, insufficient, and “ grasping” 
ahand ; the suspector is to be thrown into the arena—the caverns of the 
Old Bailey are to let loose their hungry tribes to worry and waste him ;— 
the armed terrors of the law—the lavish purse of Government—the inve- 
terate insolence of office—the outcry of the whole pack that dog the 
heels of patronage, are to be summoned against the British citizen. If he 
defeat the array of power, the price of his victory is a heavy purchase— 
to the opulent man a severe mulct; to the poor man total ruin. But 
if, by the weakness of his jury, he be defeated, well may he lament the 
rash honesty of standing up for the cause of what he believed to be the 
truth. The dungeon—the decay of his livelihood—the tarnish of his 
name—the fine at the mercy of men from whom he has found none— 
perhaps eternal exile, if he does not escape it by a broken heart—sueh 
are the simple consequences. With what motives the lately converted 
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Whiggism of the Attorney-General, or of the Chancellor, may haye 
betrayed their associate into this slough of State prosecution, we must 
leave to their own development ;* but the Ethiopian might as well wash 
away his skin, or the viper purge away his venom, as the Whig ever 
extricate himself from the original propensities of his Whiggism. They 
have now their triumph over the blustering Tory that so long kept them 
at a scoffing and contumelious distance. They have suffered him to 
plunge from vexation into folly, and from folly into violence. And their 
triumph will be completed in the verdict, declaring that the charges are 
frivolous, vexatious, personal, and contemptible. They have utterly 
Codringtonized him. 

But of all the journals, the S‘andard ought to have been the last to be 
marked out for the heavy hand of law. That paper is in every sense of 
the word an honour to the public literature of England. Eloquent and 
powerful in its style, it is still more memorabie for its principles, for its 
adherence to its original declarations, through good and evil, and for its 
dignified and intelligent support of every essential interest of the British 
empire. If to have advocated the constitution in the crisis of Church and 
State, be a source of praise, we cannot conceive the ground of an attack 
onthe Standard. But if to have advocated it then, and to struggle for 
it now, shall be declared a crime, we acknowledge that a deeper criminal 
than this paper cannot be grasped by the hand of ambitious vengeance; 
and we shall congratulate the Standard on being selected as the victim. 

But the whole process is pre-eminently degrading to the individual 
for whose defence it has been constructed: He is overwhelmed in the 
dust of his own sandy fortification. We almost regret to see an English 
nobleman driven to such expedients. What! the Duke of Wellington 
stooping to wash the stains off his character in the pools of the Old 
Bailey! The man who a few years ago would have answered a charge 
on his name by a victory, and have extinguished the voice of personal 
rebuke in the acclamations of armies and empires. When Scipio was 
accused of embezzlement, he answered it by writing on the accusing 
page the single word Carthage. The answer was irresistible. 

But dismissing a subject which we have adopted only from a feeling of 
its necessity—we say to all public men, that there is but one way to obtain 
the confidence of the nation, and that way is by sincerity and straight- 
forwardness. A mind worthy of power will feel an instinctive scorn of 
obtaining it by the arts of low disguise, by trimming and time-serving— 
by shuffling and sourness. Englishmen are a manly people—and they will 
not prostitute the name of patriotism, nor even of personal dignity, to 
that distorted sensitiveness which, if it can stifle the public voice, cares 
not for the public judgment ; that sinister delicacy of conscience, which 
is hurt only by being found out, and which, reversing the Roman's 
maxim, “ places the virtue in the noi being suspected.” Contemptible 
as we think the whole group by whom the premier has surrounded him- | 
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self, we will not yet believe him incapable of regret for his share in the 
common humiliation. But we must remind him, that conjectures of undue 
ambition or covert designs against the State, cannot, from the nature of 
things, be within the clearance of a London jury.—They may assist the 
vengeance of an angry and intemperate minister, but how is it possible 
that their opinions can purify the principles of an accused Statesman ? 
The charge in the present instance is doubly childish. The old bur- 
lesque accusation of France in her maddest hour was—“ Soupconné d’étre 
suspect.” No living man would have thought the reputation of a British 
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minister of so leaden a tinge as to be obscured by this shadow of a shade. 
If he will make the eclipse for himself, and then plunge into it, who 
shall prevent him from offering the last warning of an infirm temper and 
gibewildered brain? But we will tell him, that manliness has nothing to 
do with such things. We fully acquit him of all the higher ambition. 
‘The impulses that urge powerful minds to play a proud part among men, 
aré not fo be put off and on like the costume of a theatrical king—the 
game shoulders that wear the embroidered and ermined robe of that 
mock-royalty to-night, may wear the tags and knots of the footman to- 
morrow—but it is only upon the stage. A prosecuting premier is a 
golecism in moral life. But we will tell the premier, that if it be his pur- 
to crush the English mind, he might better hang a mill-stone round 

is neck at once ; that he might as well attempt to coerce the ocean, and 


that his fruit of sowing the wind, will be to reap the whirlwind. 





THE WILL OF SIR CHARLES HENRY HASTINGS, BART. 


I, Cuarztes Hastines, being now of sound mind, 

And not caring a straw for the fools left behind, 

Do hereby desire neither parson nor ’squire— 

The first being a knave, and the second a liar, 

Whom I hated alive—be suffered to tread 

Near the place where my remnants are laid when I'm dead. 

I further desire that my coffin be laid 

Where no rascally sexton has ever dipped spade ; 

In none of your churchyards where rogues lie together, 

Like thieves in a hulk, all bound up in one tether ; 

But high upon Grub Hill, the favourite spot 

Where a baronet only should venture to rot, 

Un:logged by the bones of the ploughmen and peasants, 

The snarers of hares, and the poachers of pheasants ; 

Unclogged by the mayor and the aldermen’s wives. 

I mean such as ‘scape from the Londoner’s_ knives, 

For once in this world I shall there lie alone, 

With no termagant turned into bone of my bone. 
Moreover, I order that six of my men 

On their shoulders shall carry me down to my den, 

For which they are willed twenty shillings a-piece, 

To be paid on the nail by my ruddy-cheeked niece ; 

And sixpence a-piece to the choir for a stave, 

To be sung to the tune of ‘‘ Roast Beef,” on my grave. 

I know at this news Parson Lackland will writhe ; 

But, living or dead, I'll not pay him his tithe : 

I'd rather by half-find him guilty of arson, 

Though not of the Thames—so, good by to the Parson ! 
I further desire, that six acorns be dropt 

In the place where their owner is finally popt, 

In hopes that my dust may for something be good, 

And, in process of time, may turn up in a wood ; 

That, when in an oak, I may float on the main, 

Take a knock at the French, or a scamper to Spain; 

Have a brush with the Russians, a run at the Turks. 

Or demolish the Dey of Algier’s upper works ; 

Or hang out a branch for the use PP a knave, 

Or make up a leg or an arm for the brave ; 

Be a mast or a barrel, a pike or an oar ;— 

* In short, be of some use, on sea or on shore ; 
And, leaving no spot on my ancestors’ name, 
Put the Peer, and the Squire, and the Parson to shame. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM WHITECHAPEL To 
HIGHGATE ARCHWAY: BY JULIUS-JEREMY-JOSEPH DE GOOSE,” 


On the 2nd of August 1829, my kind master, Mr. Hitchens, pork. 
butcher of Whitechapel, gave me a whole day’s holiday ; and, after 
considerable hesitation, whether I should shape my course to Turnham 
Green, or Highgate Archway, I decided upon proceeding to the latter, 
I was partly induced to make this choice, because I found a very agrees 
able companion in Mr. Stephen Thompson, the cutler, who was going 
to Kentish Town, and who consented to accompany me as long as our 
routes lay together. 

After a tedious and uninteresting walk to the Poultry, we entered 
Cheapside, having the Mansion House on our left, and the Bank of 
England on our right. The latter was not open yet, for it was only a 
quarter past seven ; but I could not help reflecting, as I cast a hurried 
glance towards its walls, what a sight of money they must contain ; 
while, at the same moment, the natural wish was formed in my mind 
that some of it was mine. Turning my eyes towards the Mansion House, 
different feelings arose in my soul. I had no books with me relating to 
this majestic edifice ; but its vicinity to Bow Church carried back my 
imagination to the period of Whittington ; and, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, I fancied I heard its prophetic chimes, and saw the gentle boy 
parting from his beloved cat! It was a curious coincidence, and tended 
much to heighten my already excited feelings, that a fine tom-cat, all 
black, was sitting on the top of the steps, washing his whiskers in the 
morning sun ; while his mistress, as I presumed—for I had not time to 
ascertain the fact—was washing the steps themselves. It was just pos- 
sible, I thought—nay, even probable—that this very tom was a descend- 
ant of that very she who, as authentic history recounts, returned from 
her voyage, and lived to see her affectionate master Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Full of these reflections, I continued my walk ; when, at the corner 
of Milk Street, we met two milk-maids. My friend Thompson spoke 
tothem. They were somewhat shy, but gave me a most favourable idea 
of a milk-maid’s beauty. They were neatly dressed in green ginghams, 
with black bonnets ; and, one being considerably bigger than the other, 
I could not help comparing them in my own mind to eighteen-pence— 
that is, toa shilling and a sixpence. I mentioned this to my friend, who 
seemed much struck with the idea. I perceived, indeed, that he imme- 
diately put his right hand into his breeches-pocket, and kept it there. 
I could not account for this proceeding ; but my perplexity was soon at 
anend. We were within a few yards of Butcher-Hall Lane (a narrow 
outlet on the north side of Newgate Street), when we saw a_ butcher 
crossing over to Newgate Market. He was as large as a prize-ox, and 
as tall as a life-guardsman.—* There’s a great man!” said I.— Yes,” 
replied Stephen Thompson ; “ but here’s a greater!” I looked round, 
and saw my friend with a nutmeg-grater in his hand, which he. had 
taken out of his breeches-pocket, and was holding up. between his finger 
and thumb. I laughed immoderately, when my facetious companion 
told me he always carried it about him, to be ready with his joke if any 
body else let off one. 

This Kttle incident amused us all the way till we came to the Old 
Bailey ; but I thought I should have dropped. with agitation, when I 
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beheld a crowd assembled round the drop in front of the Debtors’-door, 
Newgate. I did not know it was execution morning, or, I am sure, I 
should have gone roundabouts. The very idea of what was going to take 
ei made me feel quite sick—the more so, because it was upon an 
émpty stomach ; for I had taken nothing before I came out, as we 
intended te breakfast at Mother Red Cap’s, which, I understood, was at 
the further extremity of Camden Town. We asked who was going to be 
hung, and they said three men and a woman. My companion wanted 
to’ stay, and see them turned off; but I turned away, and wouldn't. 
Going up Holborn Hill, however, I gave a penny for an account of 
their execution, with their last dying speech and confession ; though I 
eould not at all understand how it could be published so soon. But it 
was painfully teresting ; and I read the whole of it to Thompson, as 
we walked along Leather Lane. Some parts of it brought very forcibly 
to my mind the tragedy of “ George Barnwell,” which I saw three 
ears ago at the play ; when it made me cry so, though it was Christmas 
week, that I was hardly able to laugh afterwards at young Grimaldi, in 
the pantomime, who eat nearly three yards of sausages ; and uncom- 
monly like they were to the real ones we sell at home. 

Wien we arrived at the top of Leather Lane, we paused for a moment, 
undetermined whether to proceed by the way of Cold Bath Fields and 
Spa Fields, or by Liquorpond Street and Gray’s-Inn Road. I soon 
made my choice, however ; and the reason I urged in support of it had 
its due weight with my companion.—“‘ Haven't we come,” said I, “ to 
see the country? Let us, then, get into the fields as soon as we can.” — 
So we left Liquorpond Street on our left, and went straight forwards 
down a sort of winding declivity ; but, to my great surprise, there 
wasn't a bit of fields to be seen. Cold Bath Fields was a prison, and 
Spa Fields all streets. I asked a queer-looking chap, who was saddling 
a donkey, where we should find the green fields. Looking at me, as if 
he thought I was a green ’un myself, he hitehed up his breeches with 
both hands, and replied with a low grin, “ Why, I thinks they’re gone 
out of town!” My companion laughed at the fellow ; but, for my part, 
I was so exasperated with the rascal’s impertinence, that I could not help 
exclaiming fiercely, “ I only wish 1 was a little bigger; you should see 
whether I wouldn’t teach you to give a civil answer to a civil question !” 
—when, calling after me as loud as ever he could, he bawled out, “ I 
mh little as you are, ‘you’re big enough to know better than that ere 

ough.” 

This ruffled my temper ; and it was not till we arrived at Pentonville, 
that I again felt a sensation of hunger, as if I wanted my breakfast. I 
had never been at Pentonville before, and I was much struck with its 
appearance. The houses are all built of brick, with neat, picturesque 
gardens in front ; but they were terribly dusty, owing, I was informed, 
to the Paddington stages, which all run that road. One of them, called 
“ The Safety Coach,” had just been overturned, opposite the Belvidere 
Tavern. It seemed to me very improper to call such a vehicle a safety- 
coach ; for one of the outside passengers had been killed, and two others 
had their legs broken. One of the latter was sitting on the footpath, 
trying to mend his leg with his pocket-handkerchief. It was a wooden 
one ; and I could not help thinking how fortunate he was in having 


‘such’ a leg ready for an accident like this; compared with his fellow- 


traveller, who had fractured a regular leg. 
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We proceeded on our journey, and at, length overtook some fields; 
“ on their way out of town,” as my companion jocularly remarked, @ 
little on the other side of the White Conduit House, I shall never forget 
what I felt at the sight of them! I was now in the country ; and, for 
miles and miles all round, as it seemed to me, I could see grass, and 
treés, and hedges ; and hear birds a-singing, and cows a-mooing, and 
even lambs a-baaing, not a hundred yards off. Pretty little creatures! 
How different, and how innocent-like, their voices sounded, compared to 
the way in which they baa at Smithfield, or in the slaughter-house next 
our shop at Whitechapel. I grew melancholy. I had no notion there 
could be such a difference between country and town. And then the 
air was so fresh, and so sweet, to what London air is: it was quite 
a nosegay! I was sorry we were too late for the haycocks, which, 
I was told, make the air particularly nice; and I think it must, for-I 
went and sniffed at a haystack in a cow-yard, where I could have smelt 
for half an hour, if I had not been run at by an uncommon vicious cow, 
who thought I was going to meddle with her calf, though I wasn’t. 

Our path now lay all through fields, and over stiles, which give one 
quite the idea of the country ; for they are not what we call tarnstiles; 
at least, if they are, they do not at all resemble either Great or Little 
Turnstile, in Holborn. One that we came to had seven rails ; and there 
was a ditch on the other side.such a width, that being full of water, I 
was afraid to jump. I never saw sucha ditch! My friend Thompson 
leaped right over it; but I wouldn't, so I slipped off my shoes and 
stockings, and putting them in my pocket, waded through it. The water 
was actually up to my ankles ; and there was a great green frog swimming 
about, which frightened me so, that, in endeavouring to avoid it, I struck 
one of my toes against the stump of a tree, and made it bleed. I didn't 
mind it much: something of that sort generally happens, I think, in 
country excursions. 

It was almost ten o’clock when we got to Mother Red Cap’s ; for we 
had gone a great deal out of the way, I found, by keeping to the fields. 
But a country walk before breakfast gives one such an appetite! The 
house was fall of company, and the entrance to it constantly obstructed 
by crowds of strange-looking men, passing to and from the bar. I was 
surprised at the circumstance ; but learned, upon inquiry, there had 
been a dog-fight that morning about half a mileoff, and the persons we 
perceived were those who had attended the performance. I wished, 
afterwards, we had gone to Mother Black Cap’s, on the other side of 
the way, where there seemed to be nobody: we might have breakfasted 
much more comfortably. However, it was useless to grumble. I con- 
sidered that, when one travels, one must not be too particular, or expect 
to find every thing so comfortable as one does at home. With. this 
reflection I set to, and recruited exhausted nature with three basins of 
tea, and a quantity of bread-and-butter. 

Having dispatched our meal, and sufficiently rested ourselves, we 
resumed our journey ; but I now-learned with regret,that I was soon to 
lose the company of my friend. I had no.idea we were’so near Kentish 
Town, and still less that Kentish. Town was in Middlesex. I found, 
however, that Kentish Town and Camden Town are two populous dis- 
tricts, laying nearly alongside of one another ; and that, at the extremity, 
of the latter, there are two main roads, diverging right and left, one of 
which leads to Highgate, and the other to Hampstead. The Highgate 
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road’runs through Kentish Town, and along it we of course proceeded ; 
but, just before we arrived at the two-mile stone from St. Giles’s 
Pound, I'shook hands with Thompson, and we parted. He was going 
to his uncle’s—I to Highgate Archway ; he to mingle with friends who 
loved him—I to wander a lonely traveller among strangers. There was 
something overpowering in the thought! We had set forth together in 
the morning ; and now, when it was hardly twelve o’clock, we were to 
separate ;—we had commenced the journey .as fellow-travellers ; but I 
was left to finish it, alone! I could not help thinking, as I leaned against 
the mile-stone, and watched my friend till he turned round the corner, 
by the Bunch of Grapes, and was out of sight, that, in the agitation of 
the moment, he had forgotten to settle ‘with me for his half of the 
breakfast. But this was not surprising. I, who had greater cause to 
remember, had equally forgotten to remind him of it. So true it is, 
that when the heart feasts, the pocket starves! 

I now pursued my solitary route, with a sort of pensive foreboding 
that my money might run short before I got to the end of it. At length 
the lofty hill of Highgate stretched before me, and I began its toilsome 
ascent. When I reached the top, and had advanced about two or three 
hundred yards beyond it, I saw the whole of Highgate at one view. 
But where was the Archway? I looked on every side: not only was 
there no Archway—there was no gate either. I searched in all direc- 
tions; and at last discovered, upon inquiry, that Highgate Archway was 
at Holloway, and that Highgate itself never had a gate in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. Yet there is a place called the Gate-house, 
where, as I have been told, in former times every body used to be 
sworn, under a large pair of horns, which some people say once belonged 
to an alderman of the city of London. But this J do not believe; 
though it is certainly true, that the practice of swearing people anciently 
existed. I had no books to refer to, and could not, therefore, ascertain 
what was the nature of the oath ; but I have myself heard the expression, 
“ You have been’sworn at Highgate,” applied to persons who have con- 
fessed they liked strong beer better than table beer ; that they would 
rather kiss the mistress than the maid; and so forth. These, however, 
are'such natural preferences, that I cannot think it was ever found neces- 
sary to make men swear to observe them; and I conclude that the tra- 
ditional phrase has come down to us, while the origin of it has been lost 
in the obscurity of remote ages. 

I now experienced the annoyance of wandering about a town without 
knowing any of its inhabitants. I pictured to myself in every house a 
pleasant family—the father hospitable, the mother accomplished, and 
the daughters angelic—according to the style and appearance of the 
mansion ; and [ felt, more acutely than ever, my separation from my 
friend, who, I had no doubt, was sitting down comfortably to dinner at 
that moment with his revered uncle. I, too, was getting hungry again ; 
but I was determined to accomplish the great object of my journey 
before I would allow myself to eat. Bending my steps, therefore, in 
the direction that had been pointed out to me, I once more set forward, 
bade adieu to Highgate, and explored the paths which led to the Arch- 
way. I think I must have walked at least a couple of miles, expecting 
every moment to see the stupendous fabric, when I stopped an old 
woman with a basket on her head, who informed me I was on the road 
to Barnet, and that the Archway was behind me. I was electrified. 
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“ Behind me!” I exclaimed, “ and I not see it !—Where ?”—and [| 
turned eagerly round. “It’s a good way behind you,’ added the 
woman ; “ I should think a matter of a mile and a half.” I now found 
I had taken the wrong road ; so, making minute inquiries of the old 
woman as to the right one, I retraced my steps vigorously. At length 
I came to a bridge, and looking over it, I saw beneath me a wide, dusty 
road, along which there was 2 waggon slowly proceeding. I had no 
doubt it was the bed of some river, which the extreme heat of the 
weather (for it was a regular dog-day) had dried up, but which in 
winter time was navigable for boats. The prospect from this bridge 
was more beautiful than any thing I had ever seen, for I had never been 
so far from London before. I could see all the way to St. Paul’s and 
the Monument ; and I tried to find out Whitechapel, but I couldn’t, 
because of the smoke. 

Proceeding onwards about half a mile, I arrived at a turnpike, and I 
asked the man at the gate if I was near the Archway.—“ Do you see 
that white house ?” said he.—“ Yes.”—“ When you gets to that house, 
turn sharp round to your left, and that will lead you under the Arch- 
way.” My heart throbbed violently. “ Thank you!” I exclaimed. 
“ Pray, what’s the name of that bridge I have just crossed ?”—“ That’s 
the Archway, too!” Never shall I forget that moment. “ 7'hat the 
Archway !” I thought to myself, “ and extending to such a distance as J 
have yet to go! Whata luxury, on a smoking hot day like this, to 
walk under its cool shade !—That bridge, then,” I continued, addressing 
the gate-keeper, “ is the beginning, I suppose ?”—“« Yes, that is the top 
of it.”—“* Goodness gracious !” I exclaimed, “ if that is the top, what 
a way off the bottom must be !”—and forward I hastened to find it. But 
I was never so disappointed in all my life, as when I got there, to disco- 
ver that there was no arched way at all. Not a bit more (if so much) 
than there is under the first arch of London Bridge at low water. It 
was very high, to be sure ; and I saw a lady looking over just where I 
had, and she looked no bigger than a little girl: but I don’t think, for 
all that, it is any thing like so high as the Monument. Still I was glad I 
had seen it, because it enlarges one’s ideas of things, and gives one a 
knowledge of what other people talk about. Besides, I now know that 
Highgate Archway is only an arch at Holloway, and the way to Barnet, 
instead of being, as I had before imagined, something in the shape of the 
Thames Tunnel, where persons walked above ground, under cover, for 
more than a mile. 

The rest of my journey this day was comparatively uninteresting. I 
dined at a place called the Crown, at Holloway ; walked in the evening 
to Islington, where I took a pint of ale at the Angel ; returned home to 
Whitechapel, by the City Road and Moorfields, with fourpence-halfpenny 


in my pocket ; and begrudging no part of the five-and-sixpence, of 


which it was the relique, save the fifteen-pence I paid for Mr. 
Thompson’s breakfast at Mother Red Cap’s. 
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ODE TO AN EXALTED PERSONAGE. 


I. 
Wuute others sing of wars and loves, 
Suns, moons, and zephyrs, meads and groves— 
Fit Tales for satire’s Tub, 
I'll change the theme by way of glee, 
And chaunt an honest stave to thee, 
Much injured Beelzebub ! 


II. 
By thee the world is kept alive, - 
Grave bishops fatten, lawyers thrive, 
Spring lions find their feeders : 
For had we not Old Nick to maul, 
No parsons should we need at all, 
Quack scribes nor special pleaders. 


IIT. 
For me, I candidly confess, 
l’ve oft invoked him in distress, 
’*Mid feast, and fast, and revel ; 
And evermore I'l] hate suspend, 
For I have never known a friend, 
Except ’twas in the Devil ! 
IV. 
How oft, oh Nick! my boyhood’s sleep 
Was scared, while dreams at midnight deep 
Pourtrayed thine awful scowl ; 
Thy big black eyes and swinging tail 
Brushed dimly by, like twilight’s veil— 
Lord, how I used to how!! 
V. 
Tongs—poker—shovel—in the grate— 


Ay, e’en the bed-post would create 


My visionary throes ; 
Behind the door I saw thee peep, 
Then take a most astounding leap, 
And tweak me by the nose. 
VI. 
W ell—well—those times are past, no more 
Thy goblin form shall burst the door, 
A helpless child to scan ; 
My mind enlarged, such terrors quick 
Have fled, and now I think thee, Nick, 
A perfect gentleman. 


Vil. 
They tell me that a pair of horns 
Branching and bright thy pate adorns— 
So said old Doctor Dick*— 
An awkward fact, which proves to me 
(Excuse this blunt pawn (ft 
That thou art married, Nick ! 


VIII. 
They say, too, that thine elfin crew, 
Are ever—ever on the hue 
And cry to tempt a sinner ; 
That barristers you tempt with fees, 
Young widows with a Hercules, 
And poets with a dinner. 


S An ingenious non-conformist, who, in the year 1733, wrote a Treatise on Genealogy, 
in which he proved Satan to be related by marriage to Mahomet. 
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IX. 
If so, for Heaven’s sake bait with haunch 
Of venison, fit to fill my paunch, 

Old wine, rich soup, and cod-fish ; 
Spread well your nets, and, sure as fate, 
I'll nibble at the tempting bait, 

And you will hook an odd-fish. 


X. 
If this you deem unmeet to place 
Before me, send some fairy grace 
From far Morea’s coast, 
Some dainty girl, with deep blue eye, 
Plump form, pale Grecian face, and I 
Will win her though I roast. 


XI. 
I supped off pork the other night, 
And woke in a disastrous plight, 
Like Richard, from my bed ; 
For sore with startling dreams opprest, 
The cursed pig upon my chest 
Lay like a pig of lead. 


XII. 
With every start I gave a whine ; 
And knowing, Nick, that Canaan’s swine 
Once made a mea! of thee, 
Egad, I thought, and feared the minute, 
The pork had still the devil in it, 
Transferred of course to me. 


XIII. 
Despotic fiend! all earth is thine ; 
W it—beauty—genius—wealth and wine— 
From thee derive their weight ; 
While virtue starves in roofless garret, 
Or prates, unheeded, like a parrot, 
Thou rul’st in kingly state. 
XIV. 
Sometimes in full lawn sleeves arrayed, 
Thou preachest peace, demure and staid ; 
And sometimes, for a rare 
Frolic, thou praisest Church, and King, 
And State, and all that sort of thing, 
Beside the Speaker's chair. 


XV. 
Sometimes thou tak’st a quaker’s shape, 
Or prim attired in saintly crape, 
Adorn’st a widow’s dome ; 
Though oftener far in wig and gown 
Attired, thou aid’st the law’s renown— 
Here thou art most at home. 


XVI. 
But now farewell !—for, hark! I hear 
Enjoyment’s truest chanticleer, 
The sweet-toned dinner chime ! 
So here’s your Honour’s health! and when, 
Most puissant Prince, we meet again, 
It will not be in—rhyme. 





[Ocr. 
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ESTHER WHARNCLIFF 5, A TALE OF THE REIGN OF MARY. 


Ir was a drear December evening, in the year 1555, and the thickly- 
falling snow had for several hours announced an approaching storm, 
when the curfew rang clearly through the cold air from the tower of the 
Crutched Friars. But though the purpose of this ancient signal was 
not entirely forgotten, in London it was no longer obeyed ; and, instead 
of every light being extinguished at the warning, most of the honest 
citizens who dwelt in the narrow winding streets, within reach of its 
sound, only considered it as a notice to suspend the labours of the day, 
and betake themselves to their blazing hearths, and the mirth and jollity 
of the season. 


Many were the fresh logs thrown on the crackling flames, and many. 
were the tales and jokes which went merrily round the social board on” 


that stormy evening, before the good inhabitants of the city betook 
themselves to repose. But it was not thus in every dwelling; and, 
long after the echo of the bell had died away, Esther Wharncliff still 
busily plied her wheel by the dim light of her scanty fire. The gloomy 
chamber she dwelt in was one in an extensive building, divided into 
many tenements, and inhabited by poor, though respectable families. 
It was large and meagrely furnished ; and, as occasional flashes from the 
hearth momentarily illuminated its rugged walls, the extreme cleanliness 
and order which every where prevailed, seemed only to render more 
conspicuous the poverty and wretchedness of the whole scene. 

Esther might appear to be not more than seven-and-twenty years of 
age. Her features had doubtless once been beautiful, and her form had 
er the bounding elasticity of youth ; but those who looked upon 

er calm and solemn smile, the tranquil yet hopeless expression of her 
air, and her elevated and thoughtful countenance, would have neither 
criticized her beauty, nor remembered that the lustre of her eye and 
the brightness of her cheek were gone. Intellect, that undying flame, 
which seems to burn the brighter as its shrine decays, cast its indescriba- 
ble light over her whole form; and care, not time, had engraven its 
stamp on her brow. 

Her hair was drawn back from her forehead, under a plain coif of the 
simplest fashion and material, and her serge dress of sober hue was that 
of the lowest class ; yet it was easy to discover, even in this mean attire, 
that Esther Wharncliff was not of humble birth. 

She had but one companion in her desolate chamber—but one com- 
panion, it might be said, in the wide world—and he was her child; a 
boy of eight years old, who, on a low stool, sat crouching before the fire, 
over a large and open volume, from which he read, in the tender voice of 
childhood, those blessed words of comfort which Revelation has given. 

He occasionally paused in his discourse, sometimes to hear his 
mother’s comments and ask her explanation of difficult passages, and 
even more frequently to listen if all was still around, and ascertain if he 
might proceed in his dangerous and forbidden task without fear of 
interruption. 

The seeds of truth were at this time widely scattered through Eng- 
land ; and, nurtured by the partiality of the Protector Somerset, during 
the reign of the preceding king, Edward the Sixth, the reformed religion 
had already taken deep root, and the shadows of its branches were 
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widely spread over the land. On the accession of Mary in 1553, and 
her subsequent marriage with the tyrannical Philip the Second of Spain, 
the Catholic faith had been again established as the religion of the state ; 
and, prompted by her own cruel disposition and the audacious bigotry 
of her advisers, the queen authorized the most barbarous and unre- 
lenting persecution of all who dared even to read the scriptures in their 
native tongue. But obstinacy and hypocrisy were, as usual, the chief 
effects of persecution ; and those purer spirits to whom the sacred writ- 
ings had once been unfolded, were no longer to be deprived of their con- 
solation. 

Amongst this number was Esther Wharncliff ; and misfortunes, which 
had fallen heavy upon her, perhaps made her more sensible of the beau- 
ties of scripture, and more tenacious of its possession. From these she 
had first drank in the words of comfort; and from these, when her 
fellow-beings deserted her, she derived that calm humility which cheer- 
fully submits to the decrees of Heaven. She had experienced bitter 
vicissitudes in a short life; but now, aware that the hope is strongest 
whose accomplishment is placed in eternity, she early endeavoured to 
awaken holiness in the mind of her child. 

As if to assist her endeavours, the boy seemed endowed by nature 
with humility and reverence. Debarred from all association with others 
of his age, his gentle and affectionate mind eagerly received his mother’s 
lessons, and, with an understanding beyond his years, he was soon able 
to feel the beauties of the sacred writings. To him only, though so 
young, could Esther talk of her sorrows; and it was little to be won- 
dered at, that, taught by her to consider the world but as a vale of 
tears—the passage to eternity, he became thoughtful, without the habits 
and propensities of childhood, and loving rather to hearken to the dis- 
courses of the old, than share in the sports of the young. 

To his mother the little Walter was inexpressibly dear; all other 
affections had died away, or been rudely rooted from her heart, and the 
tenderness of her nature now centred with redoubled force in her child. 
He was her only tie to life—the sole object of her toil; and as, with 
weary fingers and aching heart, she often laboured far into the middle of 
the night, the thought of her helpless boy would inspire her with 
renewed energy. 

She was long silent on the evening we have described her, and seldom 
noticed the occasional pauses in his discourse. It might be, that, as she 
caught the sounds of merriment from other apartments, she thought of 
the revelries she had once shared at her father’s hearth ; and it might 
be, she grieved that her child was deprived of all the amusements of 
youth ; or thought of her own deeply-repented error, by which they 
were thus degraded. 

“ Walter!” she at length said, suddenly starting up, and dashing off 
the gathering tears, “ it grows late ; you must go to rest: lay by your 
book for to-night.” 

The boy silently obeyed, and having deposited the sacred volume in 
its ordinary place of concealment, drew near his mother, and knelt for 
her blessing. 

“ Not yet, my child!” she continued, raising him to her bosom ; 
* you must have food. It is long since we made our meal ; and though 
I have little to give you, yet, by God’s blessing, we shall be richer to- 
morrow.” 
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« No, mother ! ‘not to-night,” replied Walter, gently putting aside the 
crust which Esther offered him, and beginning to prepare for rest. 

« Are you not hungry, my child?” she aoteodp inquired. 

« Rather,” was the boy’s tremulous reply ; “ but you have not eaten 
since noon, though you have worked hard, and need it more than I.” 

The unfortunate woman, at these words, was unable longer to restrain 
her tears, and, clasping her child in her arms, wept bitterly. 

«“ Dear boy!” she said, “ think not of me; I have had enough. But 
you are young. Eat: would, for thy sake, it were more !—but, were it 
the last I had on earth, it should be thine.” 

Walter unwillingly obeyed ; and, having offered up his innocent 
prayers, lay down on his pallet, and soon sunk into the sweet sleep of 
childhood. The unfortunate woman, relieved from his presence, and 
overpowered by the sad consciousness of the actual want which threat- 
ened herself, and him who was more dear to her, buried her face in her 
lap, and wept bitterly —*“< But this will little avail,’ she at length 
exclaimed, suddenly starting up ; “ toil only can save us from perishing ; 
toil only can earn the pittance for to-morrow’s support !”’—And again 
seating herself at her wheel, whilst her tears yet fell thick and fast, she 
sternly recommenced her monotonous labour. 

She had sat several hours thus occupied, and every sound had ceased 
in the City, save the howling of the winter’s blast, and the toll of the 
passing hours ; when a heavy tread was suddenly heard on the common 
staircase of the building, as of one approaching her chamber.—* Can it 
be my husband?” she exclaimed, checking her wheel,—* and at this 
unseasonable hour! I trust he comes for no evil !” 

There had been a time when the very sound of his steps made her 
heart leap with delight ; but those days were gone, and she now only 
awaited his appearance with dread and sorrow. 

Her door was, ere long, slowly and cautiously unclosed, and she beheld 
a man enveloped in a dark mantle. His features were invisible in the 
faint light of the expiring fire ; and, impressed with a new terror, as he 
advanced towards the bed of her child, she sprang suddenly forward 
from the recess where she had hitherto sat concealed in shade, and 
seizing the arm of the intruder, said, in a hurried voice, “ Walter, is 
it you?) What would you with the boy? Speak, for mercy sake !—is 
it you?” 

“ Esther,” exclaimed the man, turning sternly towards her, “ why 
art thou awake at such an hour ?” 

“ T have been long used to watching,’ 
have little time for sleep.” 

“ Watch the devil!” replied her husband. “ Get thee to bed ; it is 
no hour for honest women to be astir.” 

“ Not now,” she replied ; “ it is many days since we parted. I will 
throw a fresh log on the fire, for the night is chill; and though I have 
no food to offer thee ig 

“ No need of it to-night, wench !” answered Wharncliff, “ and it may 
chance that I may never need it more.—Get thee to bed, I say: I can 
do that best alone for which I came hither.” 

“In pity, Walter! what mean you?” inquired the wretched woman, 
grasping her husband’s hand, in the faint hope of softening his rugged 


? 


replied his wife meekly, “ and 





Nature ;—“ you speak fearfully !” 


“Say you so!” said Wharncliff, with a sarcastic smile. “ Then I 
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speak from ty heart ; for a man had need ‘be somewhat fearful, when 
the gallows-cord is swinging above his head !—Have you any gold?” he 
added, in a stern voice. 

“ Merciful heaven !” exclaimed his agonized wife, “ what has befallen 
you? Your looks are wild and haggard. You tremble, Walter ?” 

“ Have you any gold?” repeated her husband impatiently. 

«Oh, Wharneliff,” continued the wretched woman sinking at his feet, 
“ will you not trust in me? Dangers, tremendous dangers, I fear, hang 
over thee, but if your friends have betrayed you, I never did ; if fortune 
has deserted you, I at least have been true; and though we have been 
long estranged, would as willingly resign my life to rescue you from 
peril, as in the earliest days of our love.” 

« Is the woman deaf, or mad ?” returned Wharncliff, tearing his cloak 
from Esther’s grasp. “ Again I say, give me what gold you have, and 
hold thy peace.” 

«< Alas, Walter,” she replied, wildly and eagerly, “I have none. I 
have not a farthing in the wide world to buy a morning meal for my 
child.” 

“ The devil,” muttered her husband sternly between his teeth, and 
turning away, he walked twice or thrice across the chamber, with hur- 
ried strides. At length, stopping before Esther, who stood fearfully 
watching his motions, he added, “ but you have trinkets ?” 

« Alas, they were all sold long ago,” replied the wretched woman. 

“« Some poor remains of plate ?” 

“ Not an atom.” 

“ Fool that I was, to encumber myself with a beggar and her brat !” 
he exclaimed even fiercer than before: Esther replied only by her tears. 
“ But you have books—clothes ?” he continued. 

** Nothing but my mother’s bible,” answered his trembling wife, 
* and that—” 

“‘ Give it to me instantly,” he impatiently exclaimed, “the book is 
embossed with silver, and will sell for a broad piece or two.” 

“ Oh, rob me not of that, my last consolation,” said she, wildly, “ it 
was her dying gift, and is the only token I have left of her.” 

“ Keep it then, minion,” replied Wharncliff, “ and when you see your 
husband borne to the gallows, as the consequence of your folly, seek that 
comfort in its pages your own conscience will fail to afford.” 

* Oh, Walter,” returned his wife eagerly, “ you wrong me cruelly ! 
Whatever be your apprehensions, whatever be your crime, am I not 
worthy of your trust? Take it, take even this precious book ; take all 
I have on earth, all but my child, and if these can save you from danger, 
I am content to perish! But do not leave me thus; part not from me 
in anger! Rather would I go with you to the furthest corner of the 
earth, and share disgrace by your side, than be left here to die in 


ignorance.” 
“ Noble minded creature!” exclaimed her huskand, moved at length 
by her generous devotion. ‘“ Heap curses on my head, for I have 


deserved thy wrath, but torture me not by words like these.” 

The agitation of the agonized criminal, was, for awhile, too deep for 
utterance. He pressed his hand on his brow, and stood silent and 
motionless. It seemed as if the long-obstructed tide of feeling burst 
wildly on his soul. The remembrances of his youth, of times of inno- 
cence and tranquillity, rushed with stupifying effect round him, and even 
his selfish breast experienced for a moment the horrors of repentance. 
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« It is too late!” he at length exclaimed, starting from his trance, 
“ too late for aught but confession of my infamy ; though I can tell thee 
little, Esther,” he added with a bitter smile, ‘‘ which I have not taught 
thee long ago, by many a cruel lessun. Were I to say I am a villain, 
what then? Thou hast known too long by sad experience, that I have 
been the worst of villains to thee and my poor boy.” 

“ Speak not of what is past,” said the devoted woman, “ we are all 
prone to err. Repentance never blossoms too late.” 

«In my heart,’ replied her husband, “ its buds, I fear, must wither 
inthe grave. Flight, immediate secret flight, offers my only chance of 
safety ; and without money, this last hope must fail me.” 

« Alas! what hath befallen you?” exclaimed the wretched woman, 
breathless with terror and agitation, “ tell all, in mercy tell me all ?” 

« There was a time,” continued Wharncliff, “ when I would not thus 
have humbled myself to thee ; but henceforth I have nothing to do with 

ride. I am a thing for pity and for scorn, and must begin to learn 
Samility. Extravagance has long made me a beggar. This you have 
known. I gambled deeply, desperately—this too, you knew. But even 
when driven to madness and despair by my losses, I cared little for 
scorn, or reproach; I was still an honourable man. Month after month, 
when all was gone, I lived on the chance successes of the hour. Ill luck 
pursued me ; for nights I had not where to lay my head; for days I 
scarcely tasted food, and in a moment of desperation, I resigned even 
this poor consolation. I was starving, nay, I was mad, and with my own 
hand, I signed the death-warrant of my fame amongst men.—I forged. 
The cheat is discovered, and the officers of justice are even now in pur- 
suit of me. Hark!” he exclaimed, suddenly checking himself, and 
listening, with feelings of maddening intensity, to a noise in a distant 
part of the building, “ the bloodhounds have tracked my course; but 
though they may lap my blood, the spirit shall escape from them.” 

His lips were convulsed—his matted and dishevelled hair gave 
additional wildness to his sunken eye, as it glared fearfully around him, 
and the dews of death seemed already to rest on his furrowed and con- 
tracted brow. Esther gazed for a moment with speechless terror on her 
husband, as he laid his hand on the hilt of a dagger, and partly drew it 
from his bosom. But it was only for a moment, and then springing 
wildly forward, she seized the hand which held the fatal weapon, and 
exclaimed, “ For mercy sake, Walter, rush not on eternity. * Suffer 
meekly, even though thy crimes may draw down judgment on ie 
But listen,” she continued, with more composure, “ allis still! Fora 
time, at least, you are in safety here: few know my abode, and fewer 
still that I am your wife. When the morning dawns, I will go into the 
city, and find a purchaser for that sacred volume, and whatever else I 
can collect, and then, whithersoever you fly, there will your child and I 
be your companions.” 

* Impossible, Esther,” replied Wharncliff, actuated by a more selfish 
feeling than he chose to confess, “ we never meet again. Henceforth 
you must forget you ever called me husband; for though the bitterest 
pang I shall know in my exile will be the sense of your destitution, you 
‘must not share my infamy.” 

«Will you have your child to perish?” eagerly demanded Esther. 

“« Chance will raise up friends to him when I am gone,” replied Wal- 
ter, composedly, his habitual selfishness and indifference having already 
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obliterated the momentary impression of better feelings; “you well 
know, that you have long found means to provide for both your own, 
and his subsistence.” 

“ I can labour in another land, as well as here,” replied the devoted 
woman. 

“ Not with me!” replied Wharncliff, sternly. “ To escape alone will 
be difficult—thus accompanied, impossible. Nor, Esther?’ he added, 
with a bitter smile, “ will I longer give you the triumph of witnessi 
my humiliation. Give me the book, I can find means to dispose of it ; 
and now,” he added, as he took up the package which his wife no longer 
attempted to detain, “ I will look, for the last time, upon my boy, and 
then farewell in this world.” 

So saying, he hurried towards the bed, knelt down by its side, and 
pressed his lips to the cheek of the child. He then hastily arose, turned 
towards his wife, “ Forgive me, Esther,” he exclaimed, “ forgive and 
pray for me.” 

His unfortunate wife had scarcely felt his cheek pressed to hers, had 
scarcely heard his words, when he rushed from the chamber, and the 
closing door shut him from her sight. 

She was at length startled by the low voice of the child, who aroused 
by her lamentations, bent timidly forwards, and inquired why she wept. 
Overwhelmed as she was, the faint tremulous voice of infancy sounded 
almost ghastly on the stillness of night, and she could only reply bya 
fresh burst of tears. The child was frightened by her sorrow, and his 
little hand trembled as he flung it round her neck, and said, “ Come to 
bed and dream as I have done: methought that angels came to us, and 
led us over steep paths, and across a dark wide sea, on, on, and on, till it 
seemed, mother, that we were in heaven.” 

“ Would that we were,” said the afflicted parent; “ but go to sleep, 
boy ; it is not morning yet,” and laying her head on the piliow by his 
side, she soothed her child to rest. 

Wharncliff, in the mean time, had regained the street, and hurried to 
the abode of a woman named Paine, who had long shared in the dissipa- 
tion of his patrimony, and more recently in the profits of the gaming 
table, and other casual supplies, and whose extravagance had, in a great 
measure, driven him to the commission of the crime, by which his life 
was now endangered. 

Determined to share his flight, this woman had spent great part of the 
night in collecting what small sums it was in her power to obtain, whilst 
Wharncliff, at her instigation, sought to rob his forsaken wife of her last 
possessions. 

« By the saints !” he exclaimed, as he entered and flung his packet on 
the ground, “ if your embassy has not proved more successful than mine, 
you may tarry here, and provide for yourself; for I have found nothing 
to pay my own expences, much less thine.” 

* Had the wench no gold ?” inquired the hardened Paine. 

“ Not a farthing! Poor girl, she had not so much as a crust, yet have 
I robbed her of those,” he added, pointing towards the bundle on the 
ground. 

“ Much in little compass, I hope,” returned the woman disdainfully. 
“* Doubtless she has some one to assist in spending her earnings, for the 
neighbours report her industrious.” 

“ Peace, jade!” interrupted Walter, in a voice which made his com- 
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jon start, “utter not such abominations, nor insult the purity you 
w not how to respect. She is pennyless and deserted, what more 
can even your enmity desire ?” af 

« Pennyless! and in sooth am not I the same, who have sacrificed 
friends and name for your sake? She and her brat may humble their 

d spirits and beg, as many honest folks have.” 
« Peace,” tried Wharncliff, even more loudly than before ; “ you for- 
we have no time to lose. Those things must be sold. Your friend, 
the Jew, is doubtless already astir.” 

« What have we here,” said Mrs. Paine, busily unfolding the packet, 
without replying to his words. “ Ha! a bible! and in the mother 
tongue. Would it was safe out of my keeping.” 

«The sooner the better,” said her companion, “since we must be 
gone, and that without delay.” 

« What!” returned the woman, staring at him with well affected hor- 
ror, “ would you have me subject myself to a charge of heresy, by being 
seen with this pestilent production in my possession. Monster! would 
you have me burnt at the stake ?” 

“ You may trust safely to your friend the Jew,” replied Wharncliff, 
composedly. 

« May Lin sooth,” returned Mrs. Paine ; “ why, he would hang me 
for sixpence.” 

“ Not if you would give him a shilling to break the bargain,” said 
Walter. “ But no more, you are wasting precious time.” 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” continued his companion, without 
paying him further attention, and who, even whilst declaring her pre- 
tended terrors, had been narrowly examining the volume, and had now 
turned to the first page, where the names of Esther and her mother 
were inscribed, with the date of the gift. As she read the short para- 
graph, a sudden thought apparently flashed on her brain, for her terrors 
were instantly forgotten, and her countenance was illumined by an 
expression of bitter exultation, not unnoticed by Wharncliff. But she 
allowed him no time for remark, and suddenly closing the book, sprang 
up, and taking her mantle, said in a hurried voice, ‘‘ Well, well, I have 
trusted the Jew in worse matters, and if there be danger, Walter, I 
willingly dare it for you. These silver mountings are of value, and we 
shall have need of all we can collect.” 

So saying, she prepared to depart, and, assuring him of her speedy 
return, hastily left the chamber. Nor did she fail in her promise. Her 
bargain it appeared was soon completed ; and in another half hour the 
guilty fugitives had commenced their journey to a distant clime. 

Poor Esther, worn out by watching and sorrow, slept in the mean- 
time by the side of her child; and the tardy sun was high above the 
horizon when she again awoke to a recollection of her misfortunes. Her 
first thought was her husband’s crime, and with that came the sense of 
her own utter destitution. But sleep had calmed the violence of her 
grief, and perceiving that her child still slept, she took the produce of the 
ps day’s labour to procure the morning’s meal, and left her cheer- 
ess dwelling. 

Her little barters were soon made, and something like delight once 
more animated her pallid countenance as she spread the scanty provi- 
sions before her child, and felt that she yet possessed the power to main- 
tain him. But this gleam of pleasure was not destined to be of long 
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duration. Ere many minutes had elapsed, sounds of tumult proceeded 
from the lower part of the building, the tread of heavy feet was heard 
ascending the stairs, and the door suddenly opening, the officers of jus. 
tice stood before its startled inmates. Esther instantly conjecturing 
that they came in pursuit of her husband, received them, and internal] 
offering up thanks for Wharncliff’s escape, calmly demanded their busi- 
ness. 

“ This paper, Madam, can best inform you,” replied the officer, hand. 
ing her a small scroll as he spoke. She unfolded it ; and vain would be 
all attempt to describe her horror on perceiving it to be a warrant for 
the immediate arrest of herself and her child on a charge of heresy. It 
was aterrible moment. She well knew that the secret of her faith was 
known only to her husband ; and the frightful idea that he had sacri. 
ficed her to the vengeance of the law came over her like the shadow of 
death. 

« My child! my child ! must he too perish?” were the first words she 
uttered, and springing towards the infant, she flung herself beside him 
on the ground, and clasped him again and again in her arms, as if to 
assure herself that he was yet left to her. She kissed him wildly, she 
wept over him, she called on him by every tender appellation, amidst 
bursts of hysterical screams, till totally exhausted, she suffered herself 
to be torn from him, and placed on the miserable pallet, whilst her ter- 
rified child, though scarcely comprehending what was passing around 
him, kept his hand closely locked in her’s, and wept because his mother 
wept. 

A deep stupor followed this burst of agony, which the officer, touched 
by her affliction, forbore to interrupt. But it was not long till the 
unfortunate woman recovered her senses, and with them a consciousness 
of the conduct befitting her situation, “ Gentlemen,” she said as she 
arose calmly from her seat, “I am ready to follow you. I am well 
aware that it is only before a higher tribunal defence will avail me: 
nor will I ask indulgence for this poor boy, whose tender age might 
well exempt him from imprisonment. I thank Heaven rather that we 
_ are not to be divided. He has not a friend on earth but myself, nor 
where to lay his head when I am gone.” 

« You will not leave me, mother,” said the affrighted child, clinging 
still closer around his unhappy parent. 

“ Never! never! but for the grave,” she replied. 

“ Methinks, Madam,” said the officer, looking around on the apart- 
ment they were about to leave, “ you change to advantage from this 
chamber to a prison.” 

“It may be poor, Sir,” replied Esther, sternly; “ but it is my 
home.” 

“ Is there nothing you would wish to take with you?” he inquired. 

“ Nothing,” was her answer ; and casting one mournful glance around 
as she de , 

A gaol, during the sanguinary reign of Mary, might well have borne 
the inscription of Dante’s Inferno; and Esther felt, as she entered its 
gloomy precincts, that for one accused of heresy there was indeed small 
hope. She knew not, it was true, the evidence likely to be brought 
against her, but she knew and gloried in her own delinquency. But 
wretched as was a prison in those times, she gave no tokens of — 
or terror. On the contrary, her mind appeared lightened from a 
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of care, and a cheerfulness, to which she had long been a stranger, took 

session of her soul. But those who marvelled at her joy knew not 
Row deeply hidden was its spring, knew not that the stream, whose 
healing waters had brought consolation to the persecuted widow, had its 
fountain in heaven. 

- The day at length arrived when the fate of Esther was to be decided, 
and arranging the soiled garments of herself and her child with all the 
neatness in her power, she prepared to stand before her judge with 
meekness, but resolution. 

In those times of terrible'persecution, when, though the Inquisition 
was not actually established in England, its horrors were surpassed, by 
the cruelty of the sovereign and her minions, the established forms of 
trial were entirely laid aside. Even the bishops’ arbitrary courts were 
not thought sufficient, and a commission was appointed tor the extir- 

tion of heresy ; summary powers of the most odious description were 
granted to the magistrates ; the torture was everywhere made use of ; 
and the possession of heretical books was esteemed a crime deserving 
death. 

Three of the royal commissioners, one of whom was the infamous 
Bonner himself, acted as her jury and judges; and she was not sur- 
prised to find that not a single witness was brought forward against her. 
A written accusation was read by an inferior officer, charging her with 
denying the real Presence, with absenting herself from mass, and all 
religious processions, and lastly, and most heinously possessing and 
perusing an English bible and other heretical books, and instilling their 
principles into the mind of her child. 

She offered neither defence nor denial in reply ; and it was not till 
the fatal bible, her husband had given to Mrs. Paine, was brought for- 
ward in confirmation of the last charge, that she evinced the smallest 
interest in the proceeding. At that spectacle her first suspicions of her 
husband rushed again with horror on her remembrance, and faintly 
exclaiming, “ Is he so lost!” she pressed her hands for an instant 
before her eyes, as if to shut the frightful certainty from her mind. 

No other sign of consciousness could be extracted from her, till, 
impatient of further delay, the commissioners ordered the torture to be 
— The fearful scream of her boy, who, at this terrible sentence, 

ung wildly around her, the thick drops gathering on his brow, and 
his cheeks pale with agony, at length awoke her to a sense of her 
situation. 

“ Gentlemen,” she said, when she had soothed the terrors of her child, 
* I am grieved to deprive you of the pleasure of witnessing my pangs. 
If you desire the confession of my faith, there is no need of tortures to 
wring it from my lips. That book is mine, and from its pages have I 
drank mercies that no earthly persecution can obliterate from my soul. 
I heed no more the upbraidings of men than the voice of the winds that 
passeth and harmeth me not. But what are your hopes, poor, lost, 
degraded beings,” she continued, “who, closing your ears against the 
voice which speaks through all creation, and rejecting the gifts of His 
mercy, live on in the darkness of ignorance and crime? In the applause 
of men you find your only reward, in their opinions you place your sole 
eternity, and to the words of mortals, as perishable as yourselves, you 
trust for salvation. But awake ere it is too late, and if you would 
escape perdition,” she continued, pointing to the Bible before her, 
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“unclose that sacred volume. Drink of the fountain of truth, and learn 
the maxims of universal charity. You may burn the orphan and the 
widow at the stake, but the spirits of your victims will rise before the 
throne of judgment, and the voice of the humblest will be heard against 
you, from the furthest corner of heaven.’ 

The commissioners, although accustomed to witness daily the pangs 
of their victims, and hardened by bigotry and habit against their appeals 
and exhortations, listened for a time with attention and surprise to the 
extraordinary woman before them. But though struck with awe, rage 
rapidly replaced this feeling as she proceeded with her discourse ; and 
she had scarcely uttered the concluding sentence, when her judges pro- 
nounced sentence of death on herself and her child. They were con- 
demned to be burnt on the following day, and their ashes scattered to 
the winds. 


The night was far advanced ere the unfortunate prisoner flung herself 


on the few rushes afforded her as a bed, and endeavoured to compose 
herself to sleep by the side of her child, who had long before wept him- 
self to rest. But the effort was vain, she could not lose remembrance 
for an instant, though every sourd was hushed throughout the prison. 
It was not that she thought of the morrow, or its punishment, but the 
scenes of her youth, and its pleasures, came on the torrent of memory, 
like flowers upon a deep dark river. Her follies and her faults, which 
conscience magnified to crimes, pressed heavily around her ; life seemed 
but a span of shadows, and now, when she stood on the brink of eter- 
nity, gazing on its unfathomable waters for an instant, ere she was 
plunged amidst their waves, the hopes she had indulged of salvation 
melted like clouds beneath her feet, and but for the remembrance of a 
Saviour’s promises, she would have despaired in her humility. Again 
she thought of her husband; and the very sound of the wind sighing 
through the passages of the building, seemed to take the tone of his 
voice, and recal more earthly feelings. A faint noise in the avenue 
leading to the entrance of her prison was sufficient to dissipate these 
illusions. She knew not why, but a wild feeling of hope flashed sud- 
denly across her brain, and she sti arted from the ground, and listened 
for a repetition of the sounds with breathless expectation. It was no 
illusion—the bolts were slowly drawn from the door of her cell. 
** Could it be,” she thought, “that her child was yet to be rescued, that 
she was destined to rear him in the paths of honesty, before she laid her 
head in the grave!” The door was now cautiously unclosed, and the 
heart of the poor prisoner again sunk within her, when she beheld a 
monk in the dress of his order enter the cell. Esther arose, and demanded 
what he sought. 
‘ Thy rescue, my daughter,” he replied. 
‘ And my boy’s?’ ’ she hastily rejoined. 
“« His likewise,” returned the monk. 
‘ Oh, bless thee for the tidings. He sleeps ; but we will not tarry 
an instant,” exclaimed the mother, springing e€ eagerly past the monk 
towards her child ; but the priest laying his hand on her arm arrested 
her purpose. 

« Forbear !” he said ; “let him sleep on; for when his mother hath 
abjured her heresies, then there is hope for him, but not till then.” 

“ Monster !” exclaimed Esther, shaking off his grasp, “had I not 
enough of agony, but thou must come to torture me with hope ?” 
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“Tt is not only hope, delusive hope, I would offer you,” said the 
monk, in the same calm tone in which he had hitherto spoken, “I would 
fain bring your sorrows to a close, 1 would fain save you from the suf- 
ferings of to-morrow, by leading you back to the true worship.” 

« My path is chosen for eternity,” replied Esther calmly. 

« And leads unto perdition,” rejoined the monk. 

“JT trust my sorrows here,” said the forsaken prisoner, ‘‘ will meet a 
more blest reward.” 

« Alas!” said her companion, “you have built your house upon the 
sand, andthe rain shall des cend, and the floods come, and the winds 
blow, beat upon that house, and it shall fall, and thou be buried in 
its ruins, 

« My lamp may glimmer faintly, but I walk according to its light,” 
replied Esther. ‘“‘ My spirit knows of no crime that it hath not deeply 
mourned,” 

‘Alas! alas! that such a mind should have been thus perverted,’ 
exclaimed the monk, as he stood awhile intently g azing on the being 
before him, who exhausted by emotion, had again sunk back against the 
rugged wall. Tears stood in his eyes, and at length, as if overpowered 
by irrepressible feeling, his countenance suddenly lost the stern expres- 
sion it had hitherto worn, and sinking at the feet of the prisoner, he 
exclaimed, “ Oh fain would I have saved you in this w orld, and the 
next! But since, alas, the voice of exhortation hath availed nothing in 
converting thy stubborn spirit, let the language of affection at least per- 
suade you to conceal those opinions for awhile, which else must draw 
down destruction.” 

“Strange man!” replied Esther, gazing on her companion with 
astonishment. ‘ Arise, and begone,”’ she added sternly, “I would be 
leftalone. The little remaining to me of life, must be more fitly used, 
than in this idle altercation.” 

The monk arose—but he departed not, and sighed deeply as he flung 
back his cowl and said, “ Alas, hath time so changed me, that you know 
me no longer ?” 

« Frederick ! my brother! and at such an hour!” exclaimed the cap- 
tive, who, after gazing wildly for a moment on his well-remembered 
features, was the next instant locked in his embrace. 

“ All have not then forgotten me,” were the first words she uttered. 
“ Oh, Frederick, I have suffered much, and alone. But complaint now 
matters little,” she added, suddenly checking herself; and then, as if 
overpowered by the presence of one who sympathise ‘d in her affliction, 
she pressed her hands before her face and wept aloud. 

“ But shali do so no longer,” replied her brother, fervently. “ Thy 
heaviest griefs are past.” 

« The scene draws near a close,” was the sole re ply of the prisoner, 
who seemed to find comfort in the very certainty of her danger. 

“ Nay, say not so,” returned the prigst ; “ long ere this, had I known 
your abode, I w ould have flown to soothe your afflictions ; and though 
now, alas, { find our creeds are different, still our affec ‘tions are the same. 
I have credit at court, I have influence even with your judge, the hard- 
hearted Bonner, and though to-morrow is fixed for your execution, pro- 
mise only silence, and I will attest your recantation of your heresies.” 

“Far rather would I die a hundred deaths!” exclaimed Esther, 
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“rather the wheel, fire, sword, famine, than purchase life by hypocrisy. 
We may deceive mankind, but who can close the eye of Heaven?” 

“So slight a sin in such extremity, will surely be forgiven,” replied 
the priest. 

“No!” rejoined the captive. ‘Say rather, that Heaven has doomed 
me to this trial, that I may prove myself worthy.” 

“ If for yourself you have no fears,” resumed Frederick, almost des- 
perate at his sister’s continued opposition, “ have mercy orf your child! 
That innocent and helpless being whom you thus doom !” 

“Cease, cease! They have not hearts to do it!” 
agonised mother, as pressing yet closer to her child (who n 
trembling by her side), she endeavoured to close her ears 
frightful sounds. 

« They have, and will 
witnessed the spectacle.” 

A fearful shriek, at these words, burst from the lips of the prisoner, as 
with the force of madness, she clasped her child to her breast. The 
monk renewed his supplications, endeavouring to persuade her to make 
at least an external abjuration of her heresy. When he concluded he 
was still in doubt whether she was sensible to his exhortation, she stood 
motionless and silent, with her glassy eyes fixed wildly on her child; 
pale as death, and with the frightful expression of one whose spirit had 
departed in agony. 

At length she moved, a fearful shudder convulsed her frame, and 
clasping her hands together, she raised her eyes to heaven, and mur- 
mured as from the bottom of her soul, “‘ Murder my child, or renounce 
my God!’ Her breath came thick and short; a terrible smile for a 
moment distorted her lips, but when it passed away she stood like a 
thing of marble, calm, and cold. 

“ Well, be it so!” were the first words she uttered, and turning 
towards her brother, with the same cold expression, she added, in a firm 
voice, “I am content to die eternally to save his life.” 

« Never, mother, never,” said the boy, gently pressing her hand as 
tears streamed down his cheek, “ I will not scream, I will not call on 
you, I will not shriek, but I will die as I have often dropt asleep, and 
the angels will take me from the flames, to hear their songs in heaven. 
Let us thank God that he hath chosen us, and not deny him in the hour 
of need.” 

“ There spoke a higher mind than thine, sweet child,” exclaimed 
Esther, pressing him to her heart. “ Yes, we will die together; and 
death is too light punishment for one so weak and frail as I have this 
hour proved myself. Go, Frederick,” she added, turning towards her 
brother, “if you have any love for me, go. My journey is well nigh 
accomplished, and I would make my peace with Heaven. The know- 
ledge of your affection has come to me like sweet odours from the fields 
of my youth, and if my prayers can aught avail, I will plead for you at 
the throne of mercy. Farewell! and should you ever meet the man 
who called himself my husband, tell him I forgave him.” 

The monk pressing his sister and her child alternately in his arms, 
murmured a blessing above their heads, and rushed from the cell. 

The remainder of the night was spent by the prisoner and her boy in 
prayer, and the morning found them prepared for the awful fate await- 
ing them ; the elder, supported by a calm reliance on a blissful futurity, 
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and the younger, by an unconsciousness of the horrors of death, and 
youthful pride of martyrdom. Esther’s struggles were over, she knew that 
no longer hope awaited them, and when their guards came to lead them 
from the cell, with the calmness of one departing on a transient journey, 
she took him by the hand, and led him forth amidst the psoveak streets. 
The boy was somewhat appalled by the multitudes assembled to witness 
their passage, but when he raised his eyes, and beheld the benignant 
serenity of his mother’s countenance, whose thoughts were then in hea- 
ven, he suppressed all appearance of terror, and something like pride 
swelled in his little heart, as he thought himself the spectacle at which 
they came to gaze. As he drew nearer the place of execution, fear 
came more strongly upon him, and as if to banish the frightful phantom 
from his mind, he began firmly and steadily to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
Many of the crowd felt deep commiseration for the mother and her 
child ; but others more bigoted loaded them with opprobrious epithets, 
and called loudly on Walter to cease his heretical blasphemy. But the 
boy, in defiance of their clamour, continued his simple supplication, and 
as if to support his sinking heart, occasionally burst into wild snatches 
of a Lutheran bymn, that he had learnt from his mother. 

There was something inexpressibly touching in the tones of this 
infant’s voice, swelling its feeble strains of piety amidst the countless 
throng assembléd to gaze on his destruction ; and there were many that 
day heard it who carried its remembrance to their graves. At length 
it grew fainter and fainter, tears interrupted its notes, and as the suf- 
ferers reached the fatal piles its sounds were entirely hushed. 

The officiating priest at this crisis ordered the guards to separate the 
prisoners. Esther heard the command, and with a glance of agony 
watched the men’s approach, and sinking on her knees as they drew 
nigh, wildly clasped her arms around the boy, exclaiming—“ Begone! 
no human power shall part us !” 

The day was now drawing to a close, and the soldiery were ordered to 
complete the execution. Two of them raised Esther from the ground, 
but it was found impossible to separate the victims, and they were- 
bound to the stake together. The executioner now came forward with 
the torch in his hand. At the moment when he was about to set fire to 
the pile, one of the bystanders flung a book at Esther’s head ; she looked 
up, and saw her enemy, the mistress of her husband, who had thus 
indulged her last malice. But the incident roused the irritation of the 
people, who doubly pitied the fate of one so lovely and young. Esther 
had taken up the book, which she recognized with a cry of joy to be her 
own Bible. The priest advanced to take the heretical volume from her 
hands. She clasped it to her heart. The people murmured at this 
additional cruelty, and the priest, after some hesitation, gave up the 
attempt. He withdrew at length, and gave the fatal sign. The execu- 
tioner waved his torch. At that instant a distant sound was heard, 
which increased to a thunder of trumpets, the trampling of horse, and 
the shouts of multitudes. A man with a banner in his hand, spurred a 
foaming horse through the crowd, and uttering the words, “Long live 
Queen Elizabeth,” fell at Esther’s feet. The shouts “Long live Eliza- 
beth,” “Long live the Protestant Queen,” echoed on all sides. The 
whole tribe of torture were instantly driven away. And Esther was 
conveyed home in triumph by the people, with Wharncliff, her repentant 
husband and preserver, by her side, and her boy in her arms. 
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PROSE BY A VERSIFIER, AND VERSE BY A PROSER, A GENTLE- 
MAN WHOSE TIME HANGS HEAVY ON HIS HANDS :-——NO. I.—ON 
SNEEZING, PREDESTINATION, AND ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH, 


I sHALu write a book—that point is settled—you may remark that I 
say “I shall,” not “I will,” for I am a fatalist, or predestinarian, and 
towards the end of my book I intend to justify the faith which is in me; 
by the way—I may as well do so now, it will afford a happy specimen 
of my style of reasoning, and create an instantaneous impression in my 
favour. 


On Sneezing and Free-Will. 


Sneezing is an act which cannot be justified on any sound principle, 
nor have I been able to discover, within the compass of my reading, 
that any reward, or profit is annexed to it ; now, it is surely unreasonable 
to suppose, that if we were possessed of free-will, we would all concur 
in the commission of an unjustifiable act, and this, too, without profit, 
fee, or reward. 

The sceptic may maintain, that herein we cannot be said to sin against 
our will, inasmuch as sneezing, in most cases, follows by virtue of a kind 
of vis consequentia, the voluntary act of taking snuff: now, not to men- 
tion that the exception proves the rule, and that taking snuff is not 
always a voluntary act, for when passing a snuff manufactory, we inhale 
the titillating powder, nolens volens, I would remind the benighted 
doubter, that the uneducated savage, who for the first time takes a pinch 
of snuff, is an involuntary agent in the consequences which ensue, 
namely, the titillation of the nose, the screwing up of the eyes, the 
puckering of the mouth, and, finally, the explosive sneeze ; these are the 
effects of a hidden, but irresistible agency, by whose awful power his 
actions are swayed: this power I call Predestination—the sceptic calls it 
snuff. 

Should any of ye remain so stupidly obstinate as not to assent to the 
truth of the conclusion I have arrived at, hear what the learned and 
pious Calvin says ; “ But those who still seek for free-will in man, are 
plainly guilty of folly, so that they reach neither heaven nor earth.” 
Calv. De Occid. Dei.— Will this satisfy ye? 

Laughter is a sign of folly, at least fools say so, and they are the best 
judges in their own case ; therefore, never laugh ; when you feel the fit 
approaching, suck in your cheeks: this is an infallible preventive, 
besides, it will in time give you a marked expression of countenance. 

I never approach Westminster Abbey through Parliament Street, that 
I do not wish from my heart that Martin the incendiary, who made a 
bonfire of York Cathedral, was placed at my disposal for a single night, 
that I might get him to burn St. Margaret’s Church. ‘There it stands, 
right between you and the Abbey, not merely blotting oi m your 
view so much of the building as it intercepts by its oan. bas 
marring the effect of the whole, hurting your eye by its incongruous and 
impertinent intrusion, thrusting itself between you, and your vepbvential 
meditations, like a pigstye before a palace; like a pert waiting-maid 
from Savage Gardens, before the throne of a Gothic queen ; like a prig 
standing on tip-toe before a patriarch ; like one of Nash’s triumphal 
arches before the Parthenon ; like an adumbration of Buckingham Folly, 
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stone haycock and all, between you and a vision of ancient Rome; like 
a penny whistle accompaniment to Sontag. a 

Do you remember Sebastiano Del Piombo’s grand picture of the raising 
of Lazarus, in the Angerstein Gallery? (one is ashamed to call it the 
National.) Well, how would you like to have accurate likenesses of Mr. 
Deputy Figg, and Mrs. Deputy Figg, and two or three of the little 
Figgs, painted over the figures in the foreground, and middle? over the 
faith-struck old rman; over the dark shaded face of Lazarus, stamped 
with the awful secrets of the grave, even while struggling back to life ; 
over the majestic Saviour in the midst ; leaving you, at the same time, 
as a fitting and harmonious back-ground, the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
the Hill of Zion, together with a group of Pharisees, not to speak of 
Mary, Martha, and John, peeping over the shoulders of the aforesaid 
Mr. Deputy, Mrs. Deputy, and the little Deputies ? 

Not that the thing in question, called after St..Margaret, would not 
do very well for people to pray in down in some country nook, where 
the natives wear long blue coats, with plated buttons the size ofa saucer, 
scarlet waistcoats, and hob-nailed shoes; nay, in such a locale, I doubt 
not it would be looked upon as a splendid edifice, a second St. Peter’s ; 
but only conceive such an aggregation of stone and mortar in West- 
minster! in front of Westminster Abbey ; under the very eye of “ the 
Wisdom,” which cannot chuse but see it, without the help of spectacles 
every time it waddles down to its nest at St. Stephens, to hatch plans for 
the good of the present generation, and the edification of the next.—-I 
wish the powers that be, would lend me Martin for a night. 

Talking of views, the finest in London is from the top of Whitehall 
Place, looking towards the river ; but then you must see it as I did, at 
the same hour, and under similar circumstances. 

It is about a fortnight since I beheld that memorable spectacle. I 
was on my way home, having dined with a friend, who, though not an 
habitual votary of Bacchus, occasionally sacrifices to the God with 
intense and absorbing zeal. After dinner we adjourned to the Opera, 
having inly determined to renew at supper our intimacy with certain 
flasks of Champagne, which lay in their icy baths coolly expecting our 
return. We carried our determination into effect to the fullest extent ; 
and at half past three o’clock we parted, deeply impressed with a sense 
of each other’s good qualities, and with as keen and lively an appetite for 
the sublime and beautiful as an X of Champagne* usually imparts to 
its warm-hearted admirers. My way led me through Whitehall, at 
least I found myself there, as “ Charles,” the guardian of the night, was 
announcing the fourth hour. As my good fortune would have it, I hap- 
pened to look towards the river, and never, while memory holds her 
seat, shall I forget the sight which presented itself. Six distinct St. 
Pauls lifted themselves through the cloudless morning air (so pure, that 
the smoke of a single cigar would defile it: I extinguished mine in 
awe) towards the-blue transparent sky ; nearer, and beneath this stately 
city of temples, were four Waterloo Bridges, piling their long arcades 
in graceful and harmonious regularity one above the other, with the 
chaste and lofty symmetry of a mighty aqueduct ; while far away, in the 
dim distance, a dome of gigantic dimensions was faintly visible, as if 
presiding over the scene, linking shadow and substance, uniting the 
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material with the intellectual world, like the realization of a grand 
architectural dream. Talk not to me of the Eternal City—in her 
proudest days of imperial magnificence she could not furnish such a 
view—thrice be that Champagne lauded ! 

But ever and anon of grief subdued, 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness embued, 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever ; it may be a sound,— 

tone of music,—summer’s eve,—or spring,— 
A flower,—the wind,—the ocean, which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. 

A strange and tyrannous oligarchy is the mysterious “ Association of 
Ideas.” There it sits in its unseen chamber, like the “Council of Ten,” 
wielding its sad inevitable power, ruling our wayward thoughts by its 
invisible familiars, and visiting the mind with the unbidden spectral 
= of by-gone pleasure and pain. Even while I write—here in 

ondon, alone, and at a distance from the home of my youth, and the 
more obvious springs of early recollections, Iam summoned back to the 
scenes of happy childhood, by a voice as irresistible as if it carried on 
its accents the spell of a magician, or the sentence of a tribunal of final 
doom. A wandering Italian is singing a little plaintive national song, 
the favourite of the light-hearted days when I “ whistled as I went for 
want of thought”—singing so far off that as the faint sounds reach me, 
as they win their delicate way through the rough and varied noises of 
the crowded streets, they seem more like a recollection echoing within 
my own mind than an external reality ; yet never was Runic rhyme, or 
song of power, more omnipotent over the sleeping past than the simple 
ay of that houseless mendicant. Forth from the dark treasury of my 
memory, as if a burial vault — open at the sound, forth pace the 
once happy playmates of the days of that song—the same—but oh, how 
changed ! 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The cold,—the changed,—perchance the dead,—anew 
The mourned, the loved, the lost—too many! yet how few. 

° » All antiquarians should buy my book. First, because 
it shall be imperfect—a great recommendation ; secondly, a limited 
impression shall be printed, on execrable paper, with an iNegible type, 
so as to be nearly as ugly as a Pynson, or a Wynkyn de Worde; 
thirdly, although its present youth may be objected against it, or, to 
speak metaphorically, cast in its teeth, yet that is a fault it will mend of 
every day; indeed, correctly speaking, there is nothing new under the 
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SLEEP.—THE SECOND PART. 


Darkness is on my mind; a winged One, 

Gloomy and strong, hath snatched me in his strength, 
And bears me in his solitary flight 

Onward, and upward, through the realm of Thought ; 
A voice long silent, but remembered well, 

Bids me awake my melancholy song, 

And I obey,—let me not sing in vain. 
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Oh, Nature! mighty Mother! thou whose face, 
Varied with shade and sunshine, sometimes glad 
And sometimes grave, but ever kind and sweet, 
Hath been to me a most familiar book ; 

Thou, in whose lap my head was ever laid, 

When grief sat heavy on me, and my heart 

Had need of rest and friendship,—Motker dear! 

If I have sought with not unwelcome step 

Thy solemn haunts, and trode thy mystic groves,— 
If with a song not tuneless to thine ear, 

My voice hath dared to break thine awful sleep, > 
Bear with me now,—bear with thy wayward child. 

I said that Sleep, in wrath departing, left me 
When with unhallowed grief I brake the silence 
Of the bright realm he bore me to; he left me 
Outworn and spent, as the retiring wave 
Leaves the sad mariner upon the shore. 

I journeyed onward ; weary days and nights 
Rolled past me heavily: in vain 1 sought 
To win Sleep back to kindness ; when he came, 

He came in gloom and silence, and I cowered 
Beneath the shadow of his brooding wings 
With strange misgivings. Gentle dreams no more 
Sat on my pillow, breathing lulling tales ; 
But ghastly shadows haunted me—I fled, 
Upborne on swift-winged winds, through the dark sky, 
Trampling the driving rack,—or headlong hurled, 
Fell flashing down from some unmeasured height, 
While grisly shapes stood mocking me,—or buried 
Deep in the sunless centre, lay for ever. 
This was not all—the shadow of the night 
Fell on the day, and darkness compassed me : 
The voice of crowded cities—thronging life— 
The masquing tricks of hollow-hearted Mirth 
Became a curse, mocking me with lip-comfort ; 
Music, who long had loved me, left me too, 
And my dumb harp answered my call no more. 
- . « . I fled the haunts of man, and sought the wilds 
Dear to my early youth. 
There is a place, 

Where massy rocks uplifted, cliff on cliff, 
Look down upon a sea that never sleeps ; 
Heavily toil the restless waves for ever, 
Scaling the cliffs, like Sisyphus, in vain, 
Or moaning through the solitary caves. 
—This was the scene I loved—the dim gray sky, 
The wild fantastic shore, the heaving deep, 
Became my home. Fancy will weave strange dreams ! 
I could have deemed, all friendless as I was, 
That things inanimate were touched with pity, 
And met me with kind looks of thoughtful sadness, 
In this my rude and solitary haunt. 
There would I sit, and listen to the hymns 
Chaunted by winds unseen, or catch the voice 
Of the lone eagle in his far-off flight, 
Cleaving the stillness of the evening air,— 
Or watch the stars, as, one by one, they came | 
Down through the sapphire sky, with bright slow step, 
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To gaze upon me with their piercing eyes, 
As they would look into my very so 
Oft have I lain upon some giddy height, 
While the blind clouds came creeping up the sky, 
Till darkness clung around me like a pall, 
To watch the awtul coming of the winds, 
Gathering in hosts for battle :—first a voice, 
As of a muttered charm, came o'er the deep, 
And the dull caves gave back the sullen sound ; 
Then came a pause—a silent, trembling pause— 
And all was hushed in fearful expectation, 
Till the fierce winds sprang forth, and with a shout 
Leaped on the dark strong sea. Deep called to deep, 
With voice of living thunder, till the void, 
The black abysm of night, rang like a dome. 
—It was my pleasure, in a scene like this, 
To lean secure upon the imminent verge 
Of the ineffable conflict, hung above 
The hell of winds and waters, while the rock, 
The rooted rock, shook with their awful rage ;— 
To bid my busy fancy fill the gloom 
With ghastly forms, the leaders of the fight, 
Till the dark depths grew populous—for I deemed 
That of themselves the quiet elements 
Would rest at peace for ever, did not they 
Whom thus I bodied forth, disturb their sleep, 
And fill their tranquil breasts with evil thoughts, 
And goad them into fury. At my call, 
Abaddon came, and Moloch, and the host 
Outcast from heaven, and in the whirling storm 
Closed in immortal battle once again. 
I well remember, on a night like this, 
While, as my custom was, I lay reclined 
Within my shallow cave, scooped from the face 
Of a tall cliff, high hanging o’er the sea, 
A flash leaped suddenly forth from the gloom— 
Another—and another ! and I saw, 
Dizzily poised upon the reeling waves, 
A goodly ship. Ere I could frame a thought— 
Before my heart could pray for her—the deep 
Had swallowed her for ever ; one shrill cry, 
Half-strangled by the waters, was her knell. 
—And this is awful knowledge! this the wisdom 
That would control the elements—the courage 
That fain would look the Omnipotent in the face, 
And beard him with invention! What availed 
The lofty beauty of her stately masts— 
Her graceful swiftness—her white-bosomed sai!s— 
Her cannon pouring thunder? She was trampled 
By the fierce combatants, as if in scorn; 
The swift winds dashed her down, the mighty waves 
Swallowed her in their fury, and the battle 
Raged on as though she never had been there. 
Alas! what prayers went up for thee in vain, 
While death was dealing with thee! Many a night 
Will find fair mourners on the lofty cliff, 
Lingering in vain, sick with fond hope deferred,— 
Or pacing slowly to their lonely homes, 
To dream of those who come not. What strange crime 
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Stood like a dark accuser in that hour, 
Invoking vengeance on thine evil strength? 
Wert thou the messenger of War and th 
To calm and happy shores, that slept secure 
While thou wert hurrying onward with their doom ? 
Or didst thou bear within thy guilty bosom 
The wretched race whose colour is their curse, 
Torn from their quiet homes and sunny skies, 
To glut the white, cold tyrants of the west? 
—Whither, my busy fancy, wilt thou stray ? 
Return, return! and leave me to my task. 

Even in this solitude I found a friend : 
He was a certain gloomy Florentine, 
With whom I held communion wild and strange, 
Drinking deep knowledge. When the ev’ning came, 
And the lamp poured its solitary light, 
He came, like one uprisen from the dead, 
Shadowy at first, then strengthening into life, 
Until he stood distinct before mine eyes : 
Around his lofty brow the laurel wreathed 
Its green eternal beauty ; years of grief, 
Exile, and wandering, and blighted hope, 
Had laid their wrinkling fingers on that brow, 
And blanched his cheek, and thinned -his flowing hair : 
Yet was his grief majestic ; no vain tears 
Dimmed the dark lustre of his thoughtful eye, 
But, strong in steadfast constancy, he bore 
His cruel fate, and with prophetic wrath 
Hurled the dread vengeance that Apollo taught, 
On fickle Florence and her guilty sons. 
Alone he stood among his bitter foes— 
Alone—but not unequal ; and when death 
Had closed his eyes and stilled his magic voice, 
Far from the faithless home he loved too well, 
Still did his awful spirit guard his grave, 
Like one who watches by a warrior’s couch, 
While deep sleep folds him, when his battle’s done. 
—Do you not love the mariner, who rules | 
The helm that steers you to a port of rest, 
Making his skill your silent, sleepless guide, 
Over the pathless waste of unknown waves? 
And thus I lov’d, and love him. We have soared 
Thro’ infinite space together—we have pierced, 
In our swift bodiless flight, the dim abysm 
Where dwell the giant shadows of times past, 
Whom Death hath breathed upon and made immortal. 


—I hear thee, Mighty Master! and I come, 
With shaded eyes, and a quick trembling step, 
Upbear me, or I sink.— = ° 
_ * * * * * 
What strange and ghastly shapes are steaming up 
Out of the yawning gulf—my shudd’ring flesh 
Is full of icicles, and my parted hairs 
Craw] like young snakes.— e 
The volumed clouds roll back in murky piles, 
Leaving a gloomy valley in the midst, 
As when God cleft the waters, and the chosen 
Walked the bared depths Ly ae while the shark 
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Prose by a Versifier, and Verse by a Proser: 


Glared down upon them from the glassy wall, 
And sea snakes glided onward, watching them 
Out of the piled-up waves. The solid darkness 
Closes behind! . This is the gate of Death! 

* * 


In life, the guilty fly with winged feet 
From slow remorse—the field—the chase—the ocean— 
Sceptres, and crowns, and globes, the jewelled toys 
Of grey-beard children— 
Soft loving arms, the goblet, all afford 
Sweet brief oblivion to the conscience-stricken ; 
But'sleepless Memory holds her vigil here, 
The mortal veil, forgetfulness, is lifted, 
And each beholds his deeds, as in a mirror, 
Before his eyes for ever and for ever. 
The busy din of life is heard no more, 
The glittering rush of battles—the swift dance— 
The lulling voice of music, come not near 
This place of rest, and silence, and deep thought. 
— Mid the sad gloom I see two sightless forms 
Seated ason a throne; before their feet 
The phantom race bow down as unto gods,— 
Wavering, and indistinct, their ghastly features 
For ever shift and change as in a dream ; 
Dim crowns are on their heads, and mighty wings, 
Like folded clouds, shadow their dusky shoulders. 
—Blind though they be, they are an awful pair, 
War, and his brother Pestilence—many a realm 
Will tremble when yon wings are spread for flight, 
And many a haughty brow and cheek turn pale 
Before their headlong fury. 
Who is he 

Standing apart, nor mingling with the throng, 
With eye that flashes lightning, and pale cheek, 
And dark hair curling oer a haughty brow, 
And parted lips, that breathe deep scorn and hate 
Hiding despair ? 

*Tis cruel Catiline, 
Whose impious hand and parricidal steel 
Were raised against the sleeping majesty 
Of his imperial Mother, mighty Rome. 
Reclined upon her seven-hilled throne she lay, 
Haughtily trusting in her awful name 
As in a spell, while stealthy Treason crept 
Close to her heart, to strike the fatal blow. 
—Oh Rome! fallen Mistress of a guilty world, 
Parent of crime and glory, giants both, 
Semiramis of nations, why did fate 
And mindful Nemesis avert that blow ? 
Sparing thee then to meet a heavier doom, 
Sparing thee then to fill the bitter cup 
Of sin, and shame, and ruin to the brim. 
Did the imperial circle bind thy brow, 
Wert thou uplifted to thy giddy height, 
To stain thy downfall with a deeper shame ? 
Severe in youthful virtue, didst thou hoard 
Thine evil passions to disgrace thy years 
With wrinkled lust, and feeble cruelty, : 
And gray-haired drunkenness? Thy withered hand 
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Undid the chains that bound the prostrate world, 
And gathered the far nations round thy throne, 
To gaze with trembling on thy fearful guilt. 
Wise in thy youth, why didst thou wander forth, 
Struck with mad blindness in thy tott’ring age, 
Tearing the fast-fixed Lares from thy hearth, 
To seek new homes upon a hostile shore, 

And ’mid barbarians, in a foreign grave, 

Hide the dishonoured Majesty of Rome ; 

Pitiless in thy strength, thy feeble cries 

Found no compassion. Time brings retribution. 
When prostrate Carthage clasped thy knees in vain, 
Suing br mercy, little didst thou dream 

Of fatal Alaric, and his bitter taunt. 

Oh Nemesis! thou art both wise and just. 

—A sullen shade draws near to Catiline, 

A hoary giant ; matted and uncombed, 

His hair and shaggy beard entwine together, 
Like the wreathed snakes of the Eumenides ; 
Gaunt misery, and guilt, and fiery rage, 

Have ploughed deep furrows in his ghastly face. 
Why are his ominous looks fixed on the ground 
Like one who ponders vengeance? Speak his name. 
’—Bow down thy head, and let me whisper it. 
Thou seest Marius—with the self-same look 

He stood upon the hill Janiculum, 

His haggard eye fixed on unhappy Rome, 

Like the grim tiger’s ere his fatal spring. 

7 * a o * 


J. R. O. 





THE WELLINGTON ADMINISTRATION, THE STAR-CHAMBER, 
AND THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


“ God send me never to live under the law of Convenience or Discretion! Shall the Soldier and Justice 
sit on one bench? Non bene conveniunt.” 
Speech of Sir Edward Coke to the House of Commons, 1628. 


We are no alarmists. We profess to have none of those superstitious 
terrors clinging to us, which are apt to magnify very ordinary matters 
into very extraordinary omens. We think it extremely possible that the 
affairs of the best-regulated state of which history has left us any record, 
or modern times afford us any example, may be exposed to occasional 
obliquities, that do not necessarily involve, as their consequences, griev- 
ances which only a revolution and a civil war can remedy. We believe 
grumbling to be, if not a cure, at least a palliative, for many disorders 
in the body politic ; and that it is commendable wisdom in a nation to 
shrug its shoulders and shake its head sometimes at sundry disagreeable 
things, rather than turn restive, and swear it will not put up with them. 
In short, we have seen enough of the world to know that change is not 
always improvement, and that it is better to jog along good-humouredly, 

g the sweet with the sour in the best proportions of each we can 
manage, than to fret, and fume, and quarrel at every step. Having said 
thus much, we have a right to expect, in what we are about to say 
further, that we shall not be classed with those atrabilious politicians 
—those omnium malorum nequissimi—who are for reversing the poet’s 
maxim, by systematically contending that “ whatever is, is wrong.” 
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Disposed as we are, however, to accommodate ourselves to all usual 
and unusual vicissitudes of the seasons, and to shiver contentedly in the 
dog days if we can get nothing better than north-east winds and spungy 
clouds, it does not follow, when comets blaze along the sky, or fiery 
meteors glare portentously down upon us, that we should not observe 
their motions, investigate their causes, and endeavour to ascertain their 
probable effects. Akin to such phenomena in the natural world, are cer- 
tain remarkable appearances which have recently become visible in our 
political hemisphere ; and we propose, in the present paper, to examine, 
with all possible philosophical temperance, what it is they indicate. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, after having defeated Napoleon, 
and been defeated by O'Connell, is determined, it seems, to put Mr. 
Alexander and the Morning Journal hors de combat. Beitso. ‘There 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” says—not Buona- 
parte, as is commonly supposed, but Tom Paine, whose writings were 
no doubt familiar to his disciple, and in one of whose productions there 
is this identical expression. Machiavelli, too, lays it down as a maxim 
(Chap. II. Book III.), in his Discourses upon the first Decade of Livy, 
that “ it is a very great part of wisdom sometimes to seem a fool ;” and 
Dr. Johnson, in his * Variety of Human Wishes,” has these lines : 


“ From Marlborough’s eyes, the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires, a driveller and a show !” 


But it is not with his Grace the Duke of Wellington, as the antagonist 
of Mr. Alexander, nor with Mr. Alexander as the accuser of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, that we propose to interfere. ‘The former may 
think it an atrocious libel to be told that he is “ proud, overbearing, 
grasping,” &c. &c.; and he may deem it necessary to go to the Old 
Bailey, and prefer a bill of indictment against the latter, for saying so. 
Be it so, say we again. We quarrel with no man for looking after his 
character ; nor, whatever may be our opinion of the means he employs 
to vindicate it, are we inclined to thrust ourselves forward as questioning 
their fitness. Generally speaking, every man is best able to advise him- 
self in such matters, because he must know, better than any one else, 
where he is vulnerable, and what sort of medicine he would prefer taking, 
to cure his wounds. One thing, however, we must be allowed to 
remark, with regard,to Mr. Alexander—if that gentleman has been indis- 
creet, he is at least manly in his indiscretion ; but, from the firm, uncom- 
promising manner in which he abides by his writings, it would be injus- 
tice to call it indiscretion. He may be wrong; but it is evident he does 
not think so himself, and not thinking so, he disdains to say so. This, 
at least, is a moral intrepidity which commands respect ; and proves, 
that besides possessing great and undisputed talents as a public writer, 
he has that stuff in him, which, in times of old, conducted martyrs to 
the stake, for the truth. 

We hardly know how it has happened—by what strange association 
of ideas—but it has happened, that the recent prosecutions of the press, 
by ex officio informations, by criminal informations, and by indictments, 
have insensibly revived in our minds the recollection of much that we 
had read in our college days, of the court of Star-Chamber. Not that we 
mean to insinuate the slightest comparison—Heaven forbid !—between 
our present courts of law, and that infamous tribunal which, in process of 
time “ came to be so delighted,” as Rushworth says, “ with blood, that 
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nothing would satisfy some but cropped ears, slit noses, branded faces, 
whipped backs, gagged mouths, dungeons, banishment to remote islands, 
and external separation from wife and children; and THEN,” he adds, 
« began the English nation to lay to heart their slavish condition, if this 
court continued in its greatness.” And THEN, when the English nation 
pip begin to lay to heart their slavish condition—well—and what then ? 
How should we know? We are not the only persons in his Majesty’s 
dominions who read history. 

But as we were remarking, the recollection of what we had read in 
our college days being revived, we naturally turned to some of those 
musty volumes whence the matter of our recollection had been derived ; 
and amid many curious things which we there found, a few, in particular, 
attracted our attention. These we shall here transcribe; for we dare 
say some of our readers, to whom the name of Star-Chamber is as familiar 
as “ household words,” have never been at the trouble, or had the 
opportunity, of exploring its proceedings. To such, we promise, that 
what we are about to bring under their notice, will at least amuse, if it 
do not instruct them. 

The Star-Chamber, it may be briefly premised, was a sort of fungus, or 
excrescence, that first began to shew itself in a formidable shape about 
the reign of Henry VII., though it was not till nearly a century after- 
wards, that its pernicious qualities poisoned the very springs of public 
and private security in these realms. It had no legitimate origin—no 
recorded foundation—in statute law or royal decree; but may be 
regarded as the spontaneous growth of that ambiguous faculty in the 
crown, called prerogative, at a period when prerogative trampled alike 
upon law and reason. The lord keeper (or lord chancellor, as we should 
now call him) was the supreme judge of this court, whose members 
consisted, besides, of dukes, marquisses, earls, barons, archbishops, and 
prelates, councillors of state, judges, &c. In the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. their number was forty ; in that of Elizabeth about 
thirty, and in that of Charles I. seldom more than twenty-four. Some- 
times the king himself presided, and then, he alone was competent to 
- yeomaee sentence, the others merely giving their advice to his Majesty. 

t is mentioned, for example, that our British Solomon, James I. “ sat 
in a chair of state, elevated above the table, for five continued days, in 
the great case of the Countess of Exeter against Sir Thomas Lake ;” and 
that he “ pronounced sentence with more accurateness, eloquence, and 
judgment, than any of his progenitors had done before him.” But now 
et us see what kind of sentences were sometimes pronounced in this 
court, and for what kind of offences. 

“ Anno 1631. Ait. Reg. (or attorney general) versus Greenville-—The 
defendant affirmed to one Taylor, that the Earl of Suffolk was a base 
lord, and had dealt basely with him, and bid Taylor tell him so; and 
afterwards told one Brabant what he had said to Taylor. The defendant 
was Committed ; fined rouR THOUSAND PoUNDs, to make his submission 
to the earl in this court, and to pay him (besides the above fine which 
went to the king) FouR THOUSAND POUNDs damages.” 

en it is remembered what eight thousand pounds were, two hun- 

od years ago, it may easily be supposed that very few men could afford 

to indulge in the expensive amusement of calling an earl “a base lord.” 

The difference in the value of money, indeed, shouldbe constantly borne 
in mind with reference to the oppressive character of these penalties. 
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“ Anno 1633. Webster versus Lucas——The defendant (a woman 
procured a libellous and scolding letter to be written to the plaintiff 
subscribed Joan Tell-Troth, calling him Scoggin, and other disgraceful 
names, and his wife, Jezebel, and the daughter of Lucifer ; and caused 
another like scandalous letter, subscribed Tom Tell-Troth, to be sent to 
the plaintiff. The defendant was committed, fined 401. bound to her 
good behaviour, to be to be ducked in a cucking stool at Holborn dyke, 
acknowledge her offence at the vestry, and pay the plaintiff 207. 
damage.” , 

Here, it would seem, it was considered that his majesty was more 
aggrieved than the plaintiff, for he took 40/. to his own share, and gave 
only 20/. to the latter. 

« Anno 1633. Att. Regis ver. Bowyer.—The defendant, for reporting at 
Reading that the Archbishop of Canterbury, was under confinement for 
four points, which he called high treason, viz., Arminianism, writing 
to the pope, and two odd opinions about the Virgin Mary and her mid. 
wife ; and for spreading some other reports about. the archbishop’s 
corresponding with the pope, and procuring him several yearly remit. 
tances out of England, with a great deal of such stuff, was committed 
to Bridewell, there to be set at work during life, never to go abroad, fined 
3,000/., to be set in the pillory at Westminster, in Cheapside, (there to 
be burned in the forehead with the letters L. and R.) and at Reading, 
where both his ears were to be nailed thereunto, to have a paper on his 
head, and to acknowledge his offence at all three places.” 

** Anno 1633. Att. Regis. ore tenus, ver. Apsley, Armigero. The de- 
fendant writ a scandalous and libellous letter to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, containing a challenge, but appointed neither time nor place ; 
he subscribed the letter with his name, sealed it up, and sent it to the 
earl, without acquainting any one with its contents. The court ad. 
judged it to be both a /ibel and a challenge; and the defendant was 
committed to the Tower during his maieeys pleasure, fined 5,000/., to 
be bound to his good behaviour during life, never to come within the 
verge of the king’s household, saving during his imprisonment, dis- 
abled to have or execute any office, to acknowledge his offence upon 
his knees to his majesty and this court, and make such submission to 
the Earl of Northumberland in the presence of the earl marshal and 
sad tthe ache lasdabie: chal) coll 10’ tlen, and hi oed sock. ot bolle 
earl shall direct.” 

The following case, though not one of libel, may serve to shew what 
punishment impended over the man who dared to behave uncivilly to 
any one connected with the court. 

“ Anno 1634. Att. Regis, per Rel. Sir George Theobald, versus 
Morley. The defendant, in the dining hall of his majesty’s of 
Whitehall, (whither the king and queen were then coming to dancing) 
shaked his head and bent his brows at the relator Lon, Sa being 
one of the gentlemen ioners then attending, laid on his cloak, 
shaked him, caught him by the throat, called him base rascal, base 
dunghill rogue, swore he would be rev on him, and cut his throat, 
threatened to kick him, and challenged him to go out and fight ; and, 
being advised by the treasurer and the comptroller to consider where he 
was, he answered them very intemperately and called the relator base 
fellow ; and after the dancing was over, and the king gone, he chal- 
lenged the relator, and, in the court yard, took him by the throat and 
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him divers blows. .The defendant was committed to the Tower 
during the king’s pleasure, fined 10,0001. to acknowledge his offence, 
and submit himself to his majesty, the treasurer, and the comptroller ; 
to pay the relator 1,000/. damages, and make him such recognition as 
the earl marshal should direct.” 

We shall content ourselves with one single case to shew how offenders 
were dealt with who neither wrote nor spoke libels of public men, nor 
affronted the retainers of the court, but only did some grievous private 
wrong to a private individual. 

« Anno 1633. Wing field, Miles, ver. Ogle Armigero, et al. The de- 
fendant, Thomas Ogle, bearing malice to the plaintiff, he and the other 
defendants sought for him in several places ; and at length finding him, 
with one only in his company, and without weapons, after some 
oe ast, told the plaintiff he lyed, and lyed in his throat; and 

plaintiff thereupon hitting him in the face with his gloves, the said 
Thomas Ogle, armed with dagger, sword, and pistol, struck the plaintiff 
over.the face with his riding rod ; and then he and the other defendants, 
mp page swords, wounded the plaintiff in the head, and cut through 
his , so that three or four pieces were taken- out, and he was a year 
and a half before perfectly cured. The three Ogles were committed, 
fined 500/. apiece, bound to their good behaviour two years, to ask the 

intiff forgiveness in this court, and to pay him 500/. each.” 

Thus, to shake the head, and bend the brow, at a courtier, to shake 
him and threaten to cut his throat, could not be atoned for in those 

at a less price than eleven thousand pounds, while actually to break 
aman’s head, and all but murder him, he being a private gentleman, was 
considered to be very handsomely paid for, by a penalty of one thousand. 
This sum, however, was held to be too small a mulct for the scandalous 
crime of imputing to an archbishop the heresy of toleration. Ex. Gr. 

“ Anno 1634. Ait. Regis ver. Robins et al. The defendant Allinson, 
reporter at Ipswich, that his Majesty in his journey to Scotland, being 
pleased with the Archbishop of York’s entertainment, and bidding him 
ask something, the archbishop kneeled down and requested a toleration 
for the papists in some churches, and his majesty being discontented 
thereat confined him to his house ; and the defen ant Robins reported 
this for news at Yarmouth. ‘They were both committed, fined 1,000/. 

iece ; Allinson bound to his behaviour during life, and set in the 

at Westminster (and there to be whipped), York, Ipswich, and Yar- 

mth, with a paper on his head, and to acknowledge his offence at all 

four places ; Robins to acknowledge his offence at Yarmouth, and to pay 
the archbishop 1,000 marks damages.” 

Thus we see, not only how sensitive the great men of that age were, 
on the subject of libels, but what an admirable method they adopted 
fot abating the nuisance. They were accusers, jurors, and judges, in 
their own persons, and were deeply impressed with the salutary effect 
of multiplied punishment, by following up enormous fines with per- 
petual , yee whipping, nailing ears to the pillory, sometimes 
omning off, branding, and, occasionally, slitting the nose. The 
ps, =A Prynn is well known ; but it may not be amiss to advert briefly 

t. - 
He was a gentleman of good family and a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
but having, as he says in the Epistle Dedicatory of his Histrio-Mastix 
to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, “ been drawn in, at his first arrival in 
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London, to hear and see four several plays; and having observed the 
woful effects of plays and playhouses in some young gentlemen of his 
acquaintance, who, in half a year’s space, by resorting to them became 
prodigal, incontinent, and debauched, two whereof were disinherited by 
their parents, whom he heard complaining with tears that plays and 
playhouses had undone their children; and having, in the four plays 
which he himself saw, observed such wickedness as made him abhor 
all stage-players,” he was induced to draw up the discourse entitled 
Histrio-Mastix, as a warning against their dangerous tendencies. For 
the publication of this work, though duly licensed by the authorities 
appointed to examine all works before they were printed, he was pro- 
ceeded against in the court of Star-Chamber, and he was sentenced to 
have his book burned by the hands of the common hangman; to be 
himself put from the bar, declared incapable of his profession ; expelled 
Lincoln’s Inn ; degraded at Oxford ; to stand in the pillory in Westmin- 
‘ster and Cheapside ; to lose both his ears, one in each place, with a paper 
on his head declaring it is for an “ infamous libel” against both their 
Majesties’ state and government ; to pay 5,000/. fine to the king ; and, 
lastly, to be imprisoned for life! This sentence was not only executed, 
but aggravated by a variety of harsh and savage persecutions. The only 
part of it that was not executed to the letter was that of perpetual 
imprisonment ; for, eight years after (Anno 1641), he was set at liberty 
by an order of the House of Commons, his fine remitted, restored to his 
degrees in the University of Oxford, to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, &c., 
while those who were more immediately concerned in bringing him 
before the Star-Chamber, were ordered to make him reparation of 
damages. 

It would puzzle, we think, a modern lawyer, even though he were a 
Whig and an attorney-general, to find in the ponderous and prolix pages 
of the Histrio-Mastix, “ an infamous libel against both their Majesties’ 
state and government.” Not that we are hardy enough to say it could 
not be done ; for the convenient doctrine of constructive libel, and libel 
by inuendo, putting words to the torture, as it were, and so extracting 
a confession from them, possesses miraculous advantages. It is like 
faith, and can remove mountains. In fact, it can do any thing, except, 
as we hope and trust, mislead a jury. And it is not a little curious to 
observe how Prynne’s judges, in the Court of Star-Chamber, contrived 
to twist out of his Histrio-Mastix, matter of libel against the state ; for, 
when the proceedings were terminated, and the court prepared to give 
their sentence, some of the members delivered their opinions ; and Fran- 
cis, Lord Cottington, chancellor of the exchequer, as the lowest in 
quality, beginning. A 

He said, that “in Mr. Prynne’s libellous book was expresse ° 
malice against all mankind, and, in a manner, against all things. 14° 
liketh nothing ; music, dancing, &c. unlawful even in kings ; no recrea- 
tion or entertainment, no, not hawking; all are damned. This is not 
like other libels ; but in folio, in print, and justified by authors witha 
high hand. He saith positively, not relatively, that our English ladies 
have lost their mange ff that the devil is honoured in dancing ; that 
plays are the chief delights of the. devil; that they who frequent them 
are damned ; and so are those who concur not with him in opinion, 
w——-s, panders and incarnate devils, Judases, &c. Princes who dance 





are infamous ; and this was the cause of untimely ends in princes. It is 
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the king’s mercy, Mr. Prynne is not destroyed! We have seen men con- 
demned to die for less matters !” ; 

Then followed the Lord Chief Justice Richardson :— 

He said, “ Writing and printing of books grew every day worse and 
worse. They were now troubled with a book, a monster (monsirum, 
horrendum, informe, ingens), which was a most scandalous, infamous 
libel against the king, queen, the lords, and all sorts of people: eye 
never saw, nor ear ever heard the like. Mr. Prynne says, there are 
above. 40,000 play-books, more vendible than the choicest sermons ; 

rinted on far better paper than most octavo and quarto bibles; and 
tis a year’s time to peruse them over. This monster is nothing but lies. 
This man is not like the powder traitors, who would have blown up all 
at once, for-he throweth down all at once into hell. He saith none are 

iners by stage plays but the devil and hell, and the souls of play- 
rida go to eternal torments ; that they are little better than incar- 
nate devils, and unclean spirits. The writers, projectors, beholders, 
dancers, and singers at plays, all damned: so many paces in a dance, 
so many paces to hell ; the woman that singeth in the dance, is the 
prioress of the devil ; those that answer, the clerks; the beholders, pa- 
rishioners ; the music, bells ; and the fiddlers, minstrels of the devil. 
This is to take away the subjects’ hearts from the king, and to bring him into 
an ill opinion among his people.” 

It is impossible, we. think, not to be struck with the remarkable simi- 
larity which pervades, at all times, the compendious logic of the law. 
Who, but a lord chief justice (we do not mean by virtue of his office, 
but by virtue of his training), could have arrived at such a satisfactory 
conclusion from such premises? So true it is, as Brathwaite quaintly 
remarks in his English Gentleman, that “law, logic, and the Switzers 
may be hired to fight on any side.” One more specimen of Star-Cham- 
ber justice in matters of libel, anno 1633, and we pass to the considera- 
tion of* libels and libellers, anno 1829. 

The Earl of Dorset was the most irate of all Mr. Prynne’s accusers. 
After terming him “ Prophet Prynn, and Achan,” his book “ damna- 
tion,” himself “‘ a schism-maker in the church, a sedition-sower in the 
commonwealth, a wolf in sheep’s clothing,” and so forth, he concluded 
in the following mild and gentle strain. He said, “ he would no more 
set him at liberty than a plagued man or a mad dog; therefore con- 
demned him to perpetual imprisonment, as those monsters that are no 
longer fit to live amongst men, nor to see the light. For corporal 
punishment, he questioned whether he should burn him in the forehead, 
or slit him in the nose; for Dr. Leighton’s offence was less than Mr. 
Pevnn’s, and why should Mr. Prynn have a less punishment? For he 
_ fy hide the loss of his ears by a peruke, which he so much inveighs 
against, or make use of lovelocks ; therefore, he would have him branded 
in the forehead; slit in the nose, and his ears cropt too!” 

Does the reader pause here, to inquire the cui bono of these prece- 
dents, derived from the worst and best period of our history—from the 
worst, because such abominations had existence—from the best, because 
then was the day spring of our liberties, whose meridian effulgence was 
the revolution of 1688? Does he require to be told that we have no Star- 

mber now ; no cropping of ears, no slitting of noses, no repeated 
Boing’: no brandings, no enduring stigmas of ferocious tyranny ? 
he point to honest juries, incorruptible judges, fearless and 
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enlightened advocates ; and more than all, to the moral force of ‘public 
opinion in our days, as the barriers, the bulwarks, the strong holds of 
defence, against the enormous evils of former days? We do not deny 
‘the validity of his appeal, but we will éry its value by a supposititious 
test. “ The generality of all ranks of men,” says Fletcher, of Saltoun, 
-* are cheated by words and names ; and provided the ancient terms and 
outward forms of any government be retained, let the nature of it be 
never so much altered, they continue to dream that they still enjoy their 
former liberty, and are not to be awakened, till it prove too late. Of 
this there are many remarkable examples in history.” 

We state our hypothesis thus ;—suppose it were the object of an 
government, or of any influential member of a government, to extirigtleh 
the liberty of the press, under the pretence of punishing its licentiousness ; 
or that such government, or such individual, limited its or his design, 
-to merely suppressing an obnoxious exercise of that liberty, leaving 
untouched the use of it in every way that did not affect, embarrass, 
expose, or thwart its or his measures. What is the plan that would 
obviously suggest itself, where no such engine as a Star-Chamber process 
could be employed? Let us consider: in the first place, it would occur, 
that the comprehensive law of libel makes it almost impossible for a ‘man 
to put pen to paper, and not violate it. This is so undeniable a propo- 
sition, that we have no hesitation in affirming, there is not a single paper 

ublished in the British dominions, not a magazine, scarcely a book, a 
ad, or a pamphlet, wholly and entirely free from all matter upon 
which an action for libel might be raised. Verdicts of juries, sustaining 
such actions, is another matter ; and we shall show, by-and-by, how 
immaterial it is for our hypothesis, whether juries convict or not. With 
respect to newspapers, indeed, the choicest one that issues from the press, 
would be found to contain almost as many libels as paragraphs, if the 
experiment were fairly tried of subjecting it to examination for tke pur- 
pose of simply ascertaining how many assertions, opinions, statements, 
and facts, there were capable of being brought into court. 

Well then: this admirable fitness of the law of libel for circuitously 
accomplishing a partial or total destruction of the press, would first sug- 
gest itself. The next consideration would be juries. Ah! They are 
ugly things to deal with, sometimes. There is no certainty of getting 
them todo the work that is wanted. They may take it into their heads 
to fancy themselves wiser than their betters, and declare, upon their 
oaths, that what the latter call scandalous and infamous libels, are no 
libels at all. But then, it would be remembered, that all juries are not 
alike ; and that as there is said to be wisdom in a multitude of council- 
lors, so there may be prizes in a lottery of juries. Upona fair calculation 
of the doctrine of chances, if eight or ten separate juries be impanelled 
to try eight or ten separate causes, one-third at least, perhaps one-half, 
would perform good service: for jurymen, be it remenibered, have’ * a 
local habitation and a name ;” and when a prime minister, a lord ehan- 
cellor, or other dignitary of the state, comes forward in his own person, 
to ask a verdict at their hands, it is not difficult to comprehend, through 
how many subordinate and dependent links individual interests may be 
touched, in such a way, as to influence conduct, without a shadow of 
direct, proof being attainable to prove the influence. Therefore,’ the 
advantages of the jury lottery would not be overlooked. 

But these are not the only advantages of opening a fire from’ several 
batteries ; for by doing so, we compel our adversary to work his single 
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battery, at a prodigiously-increased expenditure of ammunition : in ether 
words, it is the national exchequer against a private purse ; and it would 
be a certain game to play. A Machiavel in politics, whose deliberate 

it might be to crush an opponent, per fas et nefas, needs only take 
this course ; for money is no less the sinews of law, than of war: he 
would overthrow his opponent by the intolerable weight of his own 
defensive armour. The price of justice would be beyond his means. In 
_yain truth, and honour, and virtue, might be on his side ; in vain, jury 
after jury, might declare so, by their verdicts ; only persevere in driving 
him to the necessity of seeking their verdicts, and he sinks, at last, a 
helpless beggar at your feet. The law will not leave him master of the 
solitary sixpence sufficient to purchase the pen, ink, and paper, where- 
with to record the name and tyranny of his oppressor. 

Lastly, in such a case as we have supposed, the victim selected 
would, of course, be the prominent one of his class ; the one most feared, 
because most formidable ; the most dangerous, because most active, most 

werful, and most intrepid. We remember once hearing an Old Bailey 
judge tell a culprit, who was sentenced to be hanged for sheep-stealing, 
and who complained of the rigor of his sentence, that “ he was not hung 
fer stealing sheep, but that sheep might not be stolen.” Upon a some- 
what similar principle, A. might be prosecuted for libel, that B. C. 
and D., admonished by his fate, might not go on writing. Terror 
would thus work the consequences of actual punishment; and. every 
man who was not prepared to face poverty and a dungeon, would throw 
his pen into the fire. Thus, too, the odium of a general crusade against 
freedom of opinion would be avoided, while the treacherous blow that 
annihilated it, would be effectuaily given. 

And here let the reader pause. Let him, for the sake of argument, 
suppose the reality of such a case as we Lave assumed. Let him imagine 
an individual singled out for multipiied prosecutions—let him calculate 
the chances of escape from such fearful odds; let him, above all, 
estimate the tremendous pecrniary sacrifice which must be made—even 
though Westminster Hall rang with acclamations at his acquittal in 
every one; and then ask himself’, wherein such a proceeding, supposing 
such a proceeding possible, would differ in its practical consequences, 
from a Star-Chamber fine of five or ten thousand pounds? But let 
him.go a little further. Let him suppose—and it is no violent suppo- 
sition—that, in addition to this self-created, though involuutary, fine, 
there should be one, two, or three verdicts of guilty ; let him imagine an 
incorruptible judge, but a judge who has strong feelings upon the subject 
of libels, a judge wholooks wrathfully upon what he calls the licentious- 
ness of the press, and in whose breast, after the juries have performed 
their duty, lies the discretion of meteing out the due punishment of law to 
the culprit ; let him imagine a judicial penaity of one or two thousand 
pounds, imprisonment in a distant gaol superadded, and that imprison- 
ment. continued till the fine be paid, though the offender, perhaps, has 
been beggared in the struggle ; let him imagine those fines and _ this 
imprisonment, accumulated by virtue of accumulated verdicts, each of 
which must have its separate punishment ; let him, we say, suppose such 
@,case-as this, and then trace the parallel with a court of Star-Chamber. 
There is no slitting of noses, to be sure; nor any cropping of ears, or 
nailing them to the pillory; we have reformed all that, we confess; but 
what else have we reformed ? 
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It is not our intention to discuss the merits or demerits, in themselves, 
of the prosecutions now pending against the Morning Journal, and other 
papers. We are no partisans. Our aim is principles, not insulated 
facts, except so far as the latter exemplify the former. We see, in this 
entire question, not the individuals, but the cause. We look at the 
system ; and we infer from the means employed, the end that is sought. 
We see, for example, one paper allowed to insinuate broadly against the 
king’s brother, offences which if they were but whispered against a pri- 
vate citizen, would justify him in striking his accuser dead on the spot. 
We should have but a poor opinion, indeed, of that man’s innocence, 
who knew such things were said of him, and did not blot the scoundrel 
who said them, out of existence. And yet, nor prime minister, nor 
lord chancellor, nor attorney-general, stand forth to drag the slan- 
derer before the indignant tribunals of justice. Ohno! Public duty is 
one thing: private revenge another. We see, on the other hand, what 
has the appearance of a public, reckless, and combined effort to intimi- 
date another portion of the press, whose alleged crime is libel, but 
whose real one, is a fearless assertion of those great principles in Church 
and State, sealed with the blood of our ancestors, and the birth-right of 
ourselves, which have been scattered to the winds by a policy we abhor, 
in common with nine-tenths of the Protestant people of this realm. If 
the country is with the Duke of Wellington, in his Catholic Ascendancy 
Bill, what has he to fear from a handful of discontented writers who 
condemn it? If the country is not with him, what can he hope to gain 
by abridging its right to be heard through the public press, when it 
has humbled itself in vain, as a petitioner at the bar of both Houses of 
Parliament? He mistakes his countrymen. He has studied in a bad 
school. He may know and understand the utility of suppressing 
military insubordination by military discipline. A drum-head court- 
martial, in the field, may be the salvation of an army ; but dragooning 
tactics in the cabinet and the legislature, smell too rankly of that thing 
called prerogative, whose haughty assumptions brought ’ 

We are not the enemies of the Duke of Wellington. The suc- 
cesses of his military career will be recorded in the annals of 
his country. Bur HE 1s no Sraresman. He has never had 
the education to constitute him one. The very qualities that made 
him a great general, unfit him for a great minister. He may be 
tickled with the fulsome adulation of a few parasites, who extol his 
firmness, his promptitude, his decision, and so forth. But a minister 
called to wield the destinies of a mighty empire like England, will only 
commit blunder upon blunder, and plungefrom one absurdity into another, 
if he substitutes energy, as it is called, for deliberation, knowledge, 
caution, patient investigation of complicated interests, and a compre- 
hensive view of all their artificial bearings. It isa fine shewy exploit, 
to cut the gordian knots of a nation’s welfare ; but woe to the nation 
which is the subject of such a Draweansir policy. Give us men who 
know, or who may be supposed to know their business. We are no 
believers in the doctrine of intuitive wisdom. It was well said, by a 
philosopher of antiquity, that no man considers himself competent to 
exercise the meanest handicraft calling, without first learning it ; but 
every man fancies he knows how to govern. We-should have been 
sorry to see Lord Liverpool, or the Marquis of Londonderry, or Mr. 
Canning, leaving Downing Street, to lead our armies to battle, instead 
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of his Grace; and we are equally sorry, and for precisely the same 
reason, to see his Grace in Downing Street. The laurels of Waterloo, 
and the Peninsula, have already withered in the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere of the Treasury. 

A writer, whose sentiments we have already quoted, (Fletcher of 
Saltoun, and we wish we had a few Andrew Fletchers among us now,) 
says, “ It is the utmost height of human prudence, to see and embrace 
every favourable opportunity ; and if a word spoken in season, does, 
for the most part, produce wonderful effects, of what consequence and 
advantage must it be to a nation in deliberations of the highest moment ; 
in occasions, when past, for ever irretrievable, to enter into the right 
path, and take hold of the golden opportunity, which makes the most 
arduous things easy, and without which, the most inconsiderable may 
put a stop to all our affairs?” It is this “ word spoken in season,” this 
“ golden opportunity,” that we would earnestly press upon his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, It is now easy for him to do what he ought. 
Omitting to do so, he may find a sudden “ stop put to all his affairs.” 
The English nation are not yet reduced to the condition of having 
nothing remaining but the outward appearance and carcase, as we may 
call it, of their ancient constitution. The spirit and soul are not yet 
fled, Jealousy for public liberty is not yet vanished. Let him renounce 
his own ill-advised prosecution for libel. Let him, for once, exercise 
wisely, that sovereign, dictatorial authority, which his flatterers ascribe 
to him as a virtue, that firmness and decision, so childishly vaunted by 
them, and command that all the other state prosecutions be abandoned 
—(for state prosecutions they are, however they may be veiled under 
the seeming appeal of individual injuries,)—and he will at once destroy 
the strong and growing suspicion which now prevails throughout the 
country, that he is the enemy of public liberty in the exercise of its 
dearest franchise, the freedom of the press. We warn him not to con- 
firm that suspicion, even though he may know his own intentions to be 
“ pure as unsunned snow.” A wise man aims at two things: to do no 
wrong, and to do nothing that may make him suspected of wishing to 
do wrong. The nation looks with a moody brow, and an angry eye, 
at what is going on. It is patient, because it is slow to believe in what 
it will not brook. But “ beware the fury of a patient man.” It will 
not see itself gagged. It will not submit to be stripped of the first 
right of a free people, that of speaking aloud its opinions of its rulers. 
There is no slavery so galling as the slavery of the mind; none so 
dangerous ; for pent-up thought, when it bursts loose, is like the 
volcano, it spreads destruction far and wide. The French Revolution 
was a signal and a terrible example of redemption from this kind of 
thraldom. There was a long arrear of oppression to settle, and we 
know how the accounts were balanced. 

We have shewn, in the cases cited from the Court of Star-Chamber, 
how morbidly sensitive the public men of that day were to the gentlest 
breath of public opinion, and how fiercely they guarded themselves 
from the most tender handling of the profane vulgar. Why was this? 
Were the people prone to exercise an insolent privilege? Was “ the 
age grown so picked, that the toe of the peasant came so near the heel 
of the courtier, he galled his kibe2” No. But there were rottenness, 
and. decay, and foul sores, in the higher ranks, and they shrank from 
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the wholesome contact of popular scrutiny. Corruption had tainted the 
chureh, the state, and the court; it lurked under the sanctity of the 
mitre ; it sullied the brightness of the coronet, polluted the judgment 
seat, and infected the palace. Hence a whisper, a rumour, a jest, a 
laugh,—nay, a shaking of the head, were seditious, scandalous, and 
dangerous libels, because they might mean more than they expressed ; 
and though they meant nothing, they could not fall at random, even, 
without wounding somewhere. We will not say that the same causes 
are producing the same effects now: but we will say, that for some 
reason or other, there is a striking resemblance between the two periods, 
in the diseased sensibility which is manifested upon the subject of libels, 

With regard to the Duke of Wellington, we are unfeignedly sorry 
for his Grace. We sincerely regret, on his own account, the step he 
has taken. What can he expect to gain from it? We have no doubt 
he would repel with scorn the imputation of acting from vindictive 
motives. He would not allow it to be supposed for a moment that he 
is seeking to make the law an instrument of personal vengeance. It is 
not, because, from the disparity of rank, he cannot call Mr. Alexander 
out, that he resorts to a court of justice. No, no! We spontaneously 
reject, for him, so degrading an idea. It is his cuaracrer then, he 
defends. Good God! The Duke of Wellington soliciting a certificate 
of good character from twelve decent and respectable tradesmen! The 
Duke of Wellington, in his capacity of Prime Minister of England, 
requiring that John Jones, Peter Smith, Robert Snooks, George Clarke, 
William Scroggins, Henry 'Thomson, Joseph Jackson, Stephen Pringle, 
Thomas Cook, Anthony Miles, Paul Baker, and Matthew Crump, 
should declare, upon their oaths, that he, Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
is not “ proud, overbearing, end grasping ;” that he is not “ dishonest ;” 
not “ unprincipled ;” and that he is not “ capable of a design to overturn 
the throne, and prestrate the laws and liberties of England !!!” 

And when these Areopagiti, with clean shirts and cravats for the 
nonce (clean hands are not insisted upon), have duly perpended all the evi- 
denee in support of his Grace’s good character, submitted to them, and 
shall pronounce, if they do so pronounce, that in their opinion he, the 
said Arthur Duke of Wellington is a very “ humble, meek, and self- 
denying” sort of person, that he is remarkable for his “ honesty and 
upright principles,” and that he is utterly “ incapable of forming any 
design to overturn the throne, or prostrate the laws and liberties of his 
country ;” when, we say, those twelve respectable shop-keepers have 
duly delivered this judgment in favour of his Grace (though it is utterly 
beyond our comprehension how they can really know any thing about 
his Grace’s character, capacity, or designs), what end does he accom- 
plish? If there be one man in the kingdom, from the palace to the cot- 
tage, who thinks his Grace is what he has been described, will that man’s 
opinion be altered, because a dozen obscure individuals, put into a jury 
box, say he is not? On the contrary, will not every man in the —_ 
dom, according as they may be his friends or his enemies, weep or laugh, 
at such an expurgation? Verdicts for defamation are well enough 
adapted to punish long-tongued scolds, whether in petticoats or breeches, 
and they are a useful sort of fuller’s earth to take stains out of homely 
reputations: but they are not the fit application for removing blots from 
the escutcheon of nobility. There is only one really competent tribunal 
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in England, whose solemn decision could suitably annul or confirm an 
im hment of his Grace, as prime minister, and that is the high court 
of parliament. It is a maxim of our laws, that every man shall be tried 
by his peers, or equals. The Duke of Wellington voluntarily puts him- 
self upon his trial; but a jury in Westminster Hall are not his peers. 
What can they know about his designs to “ overturn the throne, and 
rostrate the laws and liberties of England?” What can they know of 
bis « dishonesty,” or want of “ principle,” in the policy he adopts ? 
For it is to this the epithets apply ; it net being intended, we presume, 
to establish by evidence on the part of his Grace, that he never picked a 
ket, or defrauded a creditor. We might go further, and ask, what 
can they know of his pride, &c., but that it would look like mockery, to 
suppose his Grace really means to contend no man in England shall dare 
to say he is proud, whatever he may think. Lastly, (and this is not the 
least important consideration for his Grace), does it value one straw, as 
far as character is concerned, whatever a jury may declare (supposing 
they were every way qualified to decide upon the merits of his case), so 
long as the law declares that rruTm ITSELF 18 A LIBEL? In fact, and 
ith the observation we conclude, there is not a conceivable advantage 
that can accrue to his Grace personally from this proceeding; while 
viewed in connexion with other proceedings, it must tend to create an 
impression throughout the country, that the principles of his adminis- 
tration are hostile to the liberty of the press. We avow this to be our 
own impression ; we know it to be the general impression ; and there- 
fore, while we can hold a pen, our firm but temperate and unqualified 
opposition shall not be wanting to avert so signal a calamity. M. 


-——_— ee 


MEMORY. 


Sprit! whate’er thou art that comest nightly, 
Floating amid my dreams with looks of love, 

And eyes that speak unutterable things, 

And fait cheek tinted with a paly blush, 

Fainter and softer than the blush of life— 

Why dost thou mourn? Can Sorrow find a home 
In the immortal sphere which is thy dwelling ? 
When the night comes, thou comest like the moon, 
Pouring a still and melancholy light 

Upon my troubled visions—like the ray 

She pours upon the dark and stormy clouds 

That rack along the solitary sky. 

Why dost thou mourn ? On thy marmoreal brow 
Sits the sad twilight of departed days, 

And in thine eye a voiceless sorrow dwells, 

The fixed, still glance of monumental grief, 
Whose silence speaks for ever to the heart— 
Alas! I know thee now.—Oh, Memory! 

Shadow of joys that never can return! 

Leave me—and come no more! 


M.M. New Series-—Vot. VII. No. 46. 3G 
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BUT! 


How many pangs that rend the heart, are centred, sometimes, in one 
little word! How sad a preparation for sorrow and disappointment lies, 
too often, in that which is here selected ! 

he forlorn widow, with her orphan children, breathes her necessitous 

rayer for aid in the ear of some rich relative, who listens as patiently 

as if he only desired to know the full extent of her wants; and her eye 
beams with the kindling ray of hope. 

“ T am, indeed, grieved to find that you are so distressed. I had not 
the least idea my brother had left you and your children so destitute. 
You must find it a hard struggle, I am sure, to provide for so m 
mouths, to say nothing of clothes, and other unavoidable expences. ‘A 
heavy sigh, and a gathering tear, acknowledges the sad truth). I 
wonder you are able to manage at all, when every necessary of life is so 
dreadfully dear ; and it would be a great satisfaction to me if I could do 
any thing to assist you ; but x 

He need not have said another word. The blow was given. The 
kindling beam of hope was quenched by the tears that followed this 
chilling harbinger of disappointment. What did it avail her to know 
that the stream of bounty might have flowed, “ but,—he had a large 
family himself, who were becoming very expensive—the times were bad 
—money was scarce—he had experienced heavy losses’—and all those 
other selfish reasons, which a cold heart nourishes, as the safeguards ofa 
Close pocket. 








Look at the thin grey hairs, whose struggling locks curl round the 
scar upon that veteran brow, where the yet full blooded veins and arte- 
ries show their meandering course in dark blue lines! He holds in his 
hand a letter, which he has read only half through. He has worn a 
sword for half a century ; and in every clime he has drawn it with 
honour to himself, and with advantage to his country. He might almost 
number the years he has lived, by the battles he has fought ; but there 
needs no arithmetic to count the rewards he has received. He was a 
lieutenant, when, in his first campaign, he was cut down by a blow from 
an enemy’s sabre, and left for dead on the field: he is a lieutenant now, 
and reduced to half-pay, while many minions of fortune, who slept in 
their cradles when he was watching at an alarm post, or mingling in the 
shock of arms, have purchased, by money, or by ducking, that advance- 
ment, for which he could pay only with his blood. But though there 
was value given, he could never write value received. ° 

And that half finished letter—what is it? An answer to a memorial 
which he had sent in to the commander-in-chiet’s office, setting forth his 
claims to promotion upon the ground of length of service and severe 
wounds. ‘He had waited long and anxious for it, believing that his case 
was one which entitled him to the favourable consideration of the 
Horse-Guards. Hope deferred makes the heart sick ; but what medi- 
cine is there for the disease of hope destroyed !—This was his answer :— 

“ Sir, your memorial has been laid before the commander-in-chief, 
and I have it in command to inform you, that the prayer of it has 
received every attention. The length of service which you mention, 38 
well as the arduous nature of that service, together with the many 
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wounds which you have received, and the high testimony borne to your 
merits by the distinguished officers under whom you have served, are, 
all of them, circumstances which give you an undoubted claim to the 

cious consideration of his Majesty ; and the commander-in-chief would 
feel great pleasure in recommending you for promotion, but " 

« But,” exclaimed the veteran, as he folded up the letter, without 
finishing it, and put it in his pocket, while a faint flush tinged his roug 
soldier’s cheek, “ I have only my deserts to back me—my past services 
to plead—and what are they when no future ones are wanted ?” 








Your only honest, upright, respectable character in the world’s cata- 
e, is he who pays what he owes. There is no nobility like the nobi- 
lity of the purse ; no roguery to be compared with that which is ragged 
and pennyless. It will sometimes happen, however, that the man of 
thousands lets his thousands all slip from him, while he himself’ slips 
into debts which are a thousand fold greater than his means to discharge 
them: but—there is such a thing as misfortune to account for the acci- 
dent in his behalf who cannot plead necessity. How fares the man who 
never had his thousand pounds, yet owes his fifty, with an insolvent 
pocket? Where are the accidents and misfortunes to speak for him, 
and open his prison door? Alas! there is only one tongue whose voice 
canbe made audible, and that is a golden one; only one answer for his 
supplications, and that is a receipt in full. His creditor is an adept in 
nice and subtle distinctions ; a master of metaphysical ethics. He would 
never have adopted proceedings against him, but—he considered himself 
ill used ; the ill usage, correctly translated, consisting simply in the fact 
that he had not been paid; and he would willingly drop the business 
now, du{—it is in his lawyer’s hands, and he cannot interfere. This, 
too, requires translation, when it reads thus:—“ I shall be satisfied with 
any thing that satisfies my solicitor ; and I have told my solicitor he is 
not to be satisfied with any thing except the money.” 





“ Another day has passed,” exclaims a wretched criminal, whose hours 
are numbered, as he casts himself in anguish upon his bed. He has been 
condemned to die for forgery ; and the day of his execution is appointed. 
He is no common victim of offended justice—one who has always had 
the halter round his neck ; and accounting every hour he lived a 
triumph over the gallows, for which he had long been ripe. He is a 
husband and a father ; and, till the commission of the crime for which 
his life had been declared forfeited, his name was high, and his credit, 
like his name, upon the public mart, where “merchants most do con- 
Freeme. His friends deplore—his miserable family bewail—his fate. 

tis a heavy and a bitter penalty, to pay down at the close of a life 
which has stretched through half a century, for am offence that has many 
mitigating circumstances to soften all its darker shades. 

. The prayers of his wife and children, the intercession of his friends, 
the appeal for mercy, even from his fellow-citizens who declared him 
guilty, have made themselves heard at the foot of the throne.—There is 
hepe! When is there not for the wretched? In vain the tongue denies 
her. presence: she lingers in the heart, till that which stills its last throb, 
stifles her voice of promise. But “another day has passed,” and there 
aréno tidings of that which is to determine how many days more 
remain for the anxious supplicant in this world. To-morrow comes, 
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to him for whom, perhaps, there shall only be another to-morrow ; and 
with it comes the eo certainty of the worst. His intercessors are 
told that all their representations have been deliberately weighed—that 
the particular circumstances which were considered as discriminating 
the case of the prisoner from that of others doomed to a similar punish- 
ment, had been attentively reviewed—that they did, indeed, constitute 
a strong ground for the extension of mercy—that the learned judge 
who tried the case had been applied to, to refer to his own notes of it— 
and that great hopes were entertained of such a report upon all the cir- 
cumstances submitted in behalf of the prisoner, as would have justified 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, in advising his Majesty 
to extend his gracious clemency, but 3 

What a dismal consequence was here to be gathered! In the whole 
vocabulary of the English language, was there a word, or a combination 
of words, capable of conveying a sharper pang to an already lacerated 
and bleeding heart, than this little but, which said to the living—thou 
art to die—and to the afflicted—thou must mourn? 








These are some of the darker scenes of human life connected with 
this important monosyllable ; but we find its unwelcome face staring 
upon us from a thousand nooks and corners. The author takes up the 
Quarterly Review, or the Monthly Magazine, to read the criticism upon 
his last work. His eye sparkles with delight at all the positive excel- 
lencies that are enumerated ; and though they outnumber, ten to one, the 
drawbacks that are brought up, in the rear, as a corps de réserve, under 
the command of this same “ éu/”—the very appearance of the work 
gives a shock to his nerves, worse than that of the torpedo. “ Mr. 
is a vastly clever writer—great imagination—a fertile invention—con- 





siderable power of language, &c. &c.—but”—-Why it is like one of 


Grimaldi’s trick in a pantomime, who bows and scrapes to the fine 
gentleman, puts his hand to his heart, shakes his head, and looks inefla- 
ble politeness: then, the moment he turns his back, salutes him with a 
kick—cetera desunt—Anglicé, I must be decent. What lady could 
endure to be told, “ You have fine eyes—a charming complexion— 
exquisitely white teeth—dut of 





>” “What lawyer, even though he 
were the Lord Chancellor—< Your legal knowledge is great—your 
talents are undeniable—bui—you are without principle?” What actor, 
that he has ninety-nine requisites for the stage, but—that he wanted 
the hundredth? What artist, that his pencil united all the various 
styles of Correggio. Rembrandt, Claude, and Raffaelle, but —? What 
Sunday newspaper-maker, that he can use the scissors, bu/-—not the pen? 
In short, I know not any way of making this ugly word agreeable. 
A bum-bailiff might as well attempt to introduce his friends John Doe 
and Richard Roe, as two sentimental gentlemen, fond of retirement, 
and soliciting the company of those who have already spent too much, 
to spend a few weeks with them at their country-house in St. George's 
Fields. The poet laureat is the only men I know who has no reason to 
find fault with his “bw/”—and that is merely because it is spelt with 
two /’s instead of one ; but, after all, I must confess I have made it my 
own buti—and but for that, I should not have written what I have. 
B. U. T. 
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PROTESTANT COLONIES OF IRELAND. 


SoMETHING must be speedily done for Ireland ; and is not to be done 
by the feeble, or the factious, or the hypocritical quackeries that have 
“ll now been suffered to tamper with a country most liberally endowed 
by nature, and impoverished only by the absurdities of her superstitions 
and the guilt of her popular disturbers. No country upon earth has ex- 
hibited so stern an evidence of the fatal power of man to counteract the 
bounties of heaven. ‘The soil of Ireland has been proved by the 
clearest experiments to be, acre for acre, superior to that of England ; 
yet five millions of acres in Ireland are at this day as undisturbed b 
plough or spade as if they lay under the pole. Her seas abound wit 
fish, and some of the finest fishing banks in the world are within sight 
of her shores; yet the Irish peasant on the first failure of his potatoe 
dies of hunger. The summers are the most temperate in Europe, the 
winters the mildest—cattle can remain unhoused from January to De- 
cember—yet there are more famines in it than in Siberia. The people 
are naturally hardy, easily subsisted, and singularly vigorous, laborious 
and intelligent, when we consider their opportunities; yet one fourth 
of them are paupers, and another fourth banditti, and almost all 
restless, insubordinate, and embittered against law and government. 
The face of Ireland is singularly picturesque, yet eminently adapted 
for all purposes of commerce and communication, by its general level. 
No point of the land is a thousand feet above the plain ; and no land in 
Europe abounds so much in chains of lakes, in rivers flowing in dif- 
ferent directions, and in a perpetual supply of water. Ireland might be 
made a country of water-communication through its whole length and 
breadth ; yet it has but two canals, and those two in the most em- 
barrassed condition. Ireland has more harbours for ships of the largest 
size than the whole of Europe ; the single western coast containing for 
two hundred miles but a succession of the most magnificent harbours. 
It is the nearest coast to the whole western world, to Portugal and 
Spain, to the Mediterranean, to the whole navigation of the immense 
regions south of the Straights of Gibraltar. The west coast of Ireland 
is the first made by every sail from India, Africa, and the Americas. 
It has been ascertained that before a vessel from the port of London 
gets out of soundings, a vessel from the west of Ireland may reach 
America. Ireland seems, by its position, by its western harbours, and 
by the facility of communication over every part of its surface, to have 
been actually intended as the great centre of intercourse between the 
old world and the new. It is large, containing 36,000 square miles ; of 
all this space the indentings by harbours and arms of the sea are so nu- 
merous, that it is distinctly stated that there is not an acre above fifty 
miles from the sea. But its eminent superiority as a centre of inter- 
course between Europe and the western world, is shown by the fact, that 
as.if by the manifest intention of Providence to point out its purposes, 
the narrowest portion of Ireland is exactly the line between the middle of 
its eastern coast and its western. From Dublin to Galway is but an hun- 
dred miles. The merchant breakfasts on the shores of the Irish Chan- 
nel, and sups on the shores of the Atlantic !—yet Ireland has no 
manufactures, no trade, no intercourse with foreign wealth; for it - 
would be only a burlesque to call by the name of trade its exportations 
of bullocks and potatoes to the single port of Liverpool. The only 
active trade of Ireland is in p uupers and members of parliament. But 
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the power which the due cultivation of the means of Ireland might give 
to the resources of England, is all but incalculable. It was lately 
ascertained that the steam-boat from the west coast might make the 
American coast in ten days ; and, by a canal across Ireland, manufac. 
tures embarked at Liverpool might be delivered in America on an ave- 
rage of a fortnight’s passage ; thus obviating the accidents of the voy: 
down Channel, the contrary winds, and almost rendering the transmis- 
sion a matter of as. much accuracy and safety as the transmission of a 
letter by the mail-coach. Yet Ireland has remained to this hour the 
poorest and least cultured country in the civilized world. Abounding 
in mines of every metal and mineral, the people are beggars ; abound- 
ing in coal, they perish of want of fuel ; abounding in lime-stone, which 
the agriculturist knows to be but another name for the material of the 
richest fertility, the peasant starves in the midst of his fields, and might 
well envy the happier sheep and bullock that they feed. To what is 
this monstrous abuse of the bounties of Providence owing? The man 
who has ever travelled through the “ States of the Pope” cannot be at 
a loss for the answer. But in Ireland the abuse of the bounty is still 
more glaring from the excess of that bounty. The gross superstition 
which has at once enfeebled and embittered the peasant mind—the 
invidious scorn of the laws of a Protestant empire—the reckless habits 
engendered by a religion which gives absolution to every crime, and 
holds out the Protestant master as at once an usurper and a heretic— 
the perpetual fanaticism engendered by the Popish priesthood, a race of 
incurably vulgar, ignorant, and corrupting teachers—have made Treland 
for ages alike a burthen on the English legislature, and an exemplar of 
the spirit of Rome. 

With this conviction irresistibly impressed on our minds, we rejoice 
at the announcement of an intention on the part of the true friends of 
the country to meet its evil fully, to check the corruption of the foun- 
tain, and, by the great measure of establishing and sustaining Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, overthrow the rebellion that is the body and life, 
the most unwearied impulse, and the most triumphant achievement of 
Popery. For this purpose, the Protestants of the empire are called upon 
to assist in forming Protestant Colonies in the waste lands of Ireland. 
We leave it to the proposers of this illustrious measure of patriotism and 
benevolence, to express their object in their own words :— 


It is proposed—That a fund shall be raised by subscription for the purchase 
of uncultivated lands, on which to locate a certain number of families of 
helpless and indigent Protestants ; this, the committee are of opinion, will 
increase the moral and physical resources of Ireland, diminish pauperism, 
prevent the introduction of poor laws, put an end to emigration, and give 
the Orange Institution a preponderating influence in every county in Ireland. 

A contribution of six shillings annually from every Orangeman, will produce 
an income of 60,000/., which, agreeable to the plan laid down by the society im 
Holland, would enable the institution to provide for one thousand Protestant 
families every year, and which sum would be gradually repaying (to the in- 
stitution) with interest for sixteen years, at the expiration of which time the 
entire sum advanced would be again the property of the society, together 
with the ground thus reclaimed, the buildings, &e., thereon. 


The success which has attended the colonization of the pant in Halleply : 


convinces us that the adoption of the same system will, in Ireland, be atte 
with the same results. 


In Holland upwards of thirty thousand wretched paupers, colonized ou its 
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waste lands, have, under the influence of this system, become an independant, 
and industrious, and a religious people. 

In Ireland the soil is more fertile, the resources more abundant, the winters 
less severe, the extent of waste land greater and more eligibly circumstanced, 
the Protestants not less poor, nor more untractable than in Holland. 

The administration of the funds to be confided to the Grand Orange 

e. 
larte families to be located to be recommended by the lodges to the District 
Lodge-if approved of by the District, to be forwarded to the County Grand 
Lodge—and when sanctioned by it, to be transmitted to the Grand Orange 
Lodge for final approval. 

The County Grand Lodge to maintain a superintendence over the colonies 
established in their county. 

As soon as sufficient funds shall have been collected to enable the Grand 
Lede to commence operations, a portion of waste land shall be purchased 
sufficient for the establishment of a colony. On this the necessary buildings 
for conducting the business of the establishment are to be erected. This 
colony shall be divided into a certain number of farms, on each of which a 
slated dwelling-house shall be built from the funds of the society. 

In each house two families of destitute brethren shall be located, subject to 
such regulations as may be hereafter adopted. 

These shall be relieved by the institution from the bitterness of present 
want, and prepared, by the promotion of moral and intellectual cultivation, to 
take a higher place in future in the scale of their fellow-countrymen. 

The relief shall be administered with a constant care to avoid, and the 
fullest sense of, the evils to which indiscriminate charity is usually exposed. 

It can alone be obtained by their own labour—no encouragement is there- 
fore offered to idleness. ‘The comforts to be enjoyed shall be proportioned to 
the industry employed—a constant stimulus is therefore given to exertion. 

Good conduct and industry on the part of the Colonists will obtain for them 
the privilege of purchasing from the Institution the Farms on which they 
reside, subject to certain conditions, and at a nominal rent. A system of 
rewards and punishments thus applied, aided by the education of the young 
and ignorant in the principles of religion and good conduct, and a particular 
acquaintance with habits of trade and agriculture, will be calculated to raise 
those to whom it is applied to a condition to provide for their own wants, to 
yield obedience to the laws, and a good example to their fellow-countrymen. 

We have not allowed any speculation to divert us from a rigid adherence 
to the system which the experience of more than ten years in Holland, and 
the sanction of practical observers of its benefits, have confirmed. 

We recommend that the institution should never advance a step beyond 
what their means afford and their previous success authorise. Thus er 
never can be placed in a situation from whence they can only advance wi 
loss or retire with discredit. 

With our brethren it lies to give power to make the experiment. The sum 
required from each individual would not be missed if abstracted from the 
amount now bestowed in indiscriminate, and, therefore, unprofitable charity. 

In a single colony in Holland there were two hundred orphans, inde- 
pendent of the families located. A careful examination of them by intelligent 
visitors produced the conviction that the food in the colonies was equally ex- 
cellent, the appearance of the children more cheerful, their occupations more 
healthy, and their education better calculated to promote their progress in 
after life, and their eternal happiness, than the system followed in towns, in 
the ordinary orphan hospitals, and in the parish schools. 

The benefit proposed is great—the risk none. If the waste lands and 
a ee which now encumber the country, without the prospect of benefit; 
and with the certainty of increase, shall be made to contribute wealth and 
strength to the state; if the burthen of the poor be diminished, and the dis- 
eased wretched portion of our brethren be converted into a healthy, a happy, 
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and a religious people (and all this has been confirmed to Holland); and if 
the Grand Lodge can effect it in Ireland, they will feel the proud satisfaction 
that they have not abused the trust committed to their charge. 


Average Estimate for Two Families. 


Buildings on each farin ........ccsecseocsseccceecsecsereseeled O 0 
House furniture and implements of husbandry ........ 14 0 0 
Clothes 0.0 .00cccccevcccceccoscccscccsccsccescccscccccscocsesse LS O OQ 
ONE COW 00 0000 v0.00 00 ccce cece cece cosscccsocsesccesocvepesescocce G10 Q 
Seed for first year, and the cultivation of each farm.... 24 0 0 
Advances in provisions, first year ...-.ccccoccseceeseeeese 710 0 
Other advances ..... 202. cece cr cecccccecccececccrecccesecscccose 6 OQ 0 
Flax and wool for manufacturing ........se.eseeeeeeeeee 15 0 0 
Ten acres of waste ground ........seccesccessccscccccseeee 10 0 0 


£120 0 0O 


In the report of the annual produce aud expenditure of the Colonies, the 
return of annual surplus for each family of produce over the expenses is caleu- 
lated 8/. In conclusion, we suggest that copies of this our Report be forthwith 
forwarded to each Lodge, and to the Protestant Nobility and Gentry. 

(Signed) N. DE CROMMELIN, 
Grand Master, County Down, Chairman. 
Approved, ENNISKILLEN, ) Deputy Grand Masters 
ALDBOROUGH, of Ireland. 
All Communications to be addressed to the Deputy Grand Secretary, 
JOHN PATTERSON, Esq. 
118, Grafton Street. 


With the establishment of the principles of Protestantism in districts 
where they will be neither disturbed by the hostility nor corrupted by 
the contact of the popular superstition, the natural consequences of 
industry, civilization, and subordination will follow. And among these 
will be prominent a system of closer connexion of interests and feelings 
between the landlord and tenant, and an improved system of poor laws. 
High rents are at this hour the great palpable evil. The immediate 
causes that induce apathy, disease, idleness, and crime in Ireland, 
are the exorbitant rents. As there are some persons who still persist 
in denying this palpable truth, we may refer them to the follow- 
ing high authorities, in proof that this is, and has been the case since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Edmund Spencer says, “ The landlords 
there (in Ireland) most shamefully rack their tenants.”—State of Ireland, 
Works, vol. 6, p. 33. 

Dean Swift says, “‘ The rents are squeezed out of the very blood and 
vitals, and bowels of the people, who live worse than English beggars.”— 
View of the State of Ireland, Works, vol. 6, p. 159. 

Archbishop Boulter says—‘“ Here the tenant has for his share too 
often but a fourth or a fifth.” 

The Right Hon. J. Fitz Gibbon, Attorney-general, says, “ That the 
peasantry are ground down to powder by enormous rents.” —Speech, 1737. 

“« Exorbitant rents,” says Newenham.—Inquiry, &c. p. 15. 

« Exorbitant rents,” says Dr. Woodward.—Argument in Support of 
the Poor, p. 15. 

« Exorbitant rents,” says Curwen, vol. 2, p. 32. 

« Exorbitant rents,” says the Report on the State of Ireland, 1 p. 50, 
2 p. 414, 4 p. 638. 
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adopting the dress and customs of the Franks, ceased opposing the Musco- 


he Armenian priests, who have there a beautiful church, came out te 
tieet their deliverers, who crossed in this place over the Euphrates on a ve 
handsome bridge. In only teu days they conquered the district of Alaschquer 
a country situated between the Colchide, on the N. E. ; Armenia, on the east ; 
Mesopotamia, on the south ; and Cappadocia, on the west. It was in this 
region, which by turn belonged to Armenia and Cappadocia, that the Russian 
eneral commenced the operation which led him to Erzeroum. 

“ This town is built upon a hillock, crowned with a bastioned castle, and 
lined with a few cannons ; the houses of the city are stone-built, with flat 
roof made out of beams covered with earth. Grass grows there, and sheep, 
goats, and asses graze in the centre of the city as they would in a meadow. 
On perceiving the inhabitants issuing from their dwelling-places, one might 
fancy they live in dens ; but it is not the case, for there are very rich bazaars, 
bezetias, and caravansaries at Erzeroum. The bazaars are almost all covered 
with terraces, which afford a passage to persons on foot. There are staircases 
on both sides, so that when there is an impediment in a street by means of a 
bridge thrown athwart it, the way is not interrupted. 

“The number of the Turks who inhabit Erzeroum amounts to about 
fifty thousand families: 5,000 Armenian families and 100 Greek families. 
There are a hundred mosques, with domes covered with lead, and crowned 
with gilt globes and crescents; and sixteen bathing-houses. The learned 

le here pretend that their city was founded and their vineyards planted 
y Noah. This, at least, is one of the traditions spread by the monks of 
Mount Ararat, who tell of a great many other prodigies. 

“ The commercial relations between Erzeroum and Constantinople were 
established through the port of Trebizond, upon the Black Sea. 

“The distance from Erzeroum to Constantinople is three hundred geogra- 
phical miles, in a straight line, which is equivalent to thirty days’ march for 
ai army encumbered with baggage, and marching only four or five leagues 
a day. 

s The country is in a perfect state of cultivation as far as Pourtroum, five 
leagues distant. Pourtoum is at about a league and one-third from the defile 
of. Ak-kalch, which is commonly the resting-place of travellers when the 
country is not infested with banditti. The road from Pourtoum meanders for ‘ 
seven leagues through the mountains. The country is well wooded; no steep 
passages occur, although it be hilly ; and it is in the very same state it was 
in the age of Mithridates. The fine village of Mamakotoum, remarkable 
for one of the most beautiful caravansaries in Anatolia, is situated at that 
distance. 

* From Mamakatoum to Cara-Colaz twelve leagues, half-way you cross 
over the western Euphrates upon an eight-arched bridge, which joins the 
village of Manastos. The country is wooded and well cultivated. It was 
there that the vanguard of the Russian army, marching from the east to the 
west towards Constantinople, in order to envelop the sultan, and to overwhelm 
him from every quarter, halted at the time of the treaty.” 





The dulness of the dullest manth of the year, September, has been 
happily diversified by the absurdities of the high and mighty. The 
court-martial on Captain Dickenson, at the end of three weeks, came to 
its verdict in the following terms :— 

“ The’ court is of opinion that the charges have not been proved 
against Captain Richard Dickenson. , 
“ That the charge stating that the ‘ Account of the battle given in the 
Genoa’s log-book’, erroneously implies that the Genoa had three Ottoman 
ships of the line opposed to her on the starboard side and ahead, and a 
deuble-banked frigate astern, is frivolous and groundless. 
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“ That the return made by Captain Dickenson, that Captain Bathurst 
was killed in action, knowing that he did not die until many hours after 
the battle was over, was made without the slightest appearance of any 
improper motive. 

“That the charge stating that the Genoa continued firing after the 
battle was over, at the risk and to the probable injury of the allied 
ships, until hailed from the Asia to cease firing, was veratious. 

“« That the letter presented by Captain Dickenson to Sir E. Codring- 
ton, purporting to come from the crew of the Genoa, appears to bea 

ition, which was presented without any improper motive being 
mmputable to Captain Dickenson; but, in presenting which, he was 
guilty of an impropriety, for which he has ibiendty received the reproof 
of his commander-in-chief. 

“ And the court doth adjudge the said Captain Richard Dickenson 
to be honourably acquitted; and he is hereby honourably acquitted 
accordingly.” , 

The judgment of the court was received with loud applause ; and Sir 
Robert Stopford, immediately after it was pronounced, rose and de 
livered to Captain Dickenson his sword, saying, merely, “ I have the 
honour of returning you the sword you have worn, which has not been 
dishonoured in the service.” The court was immediately dissolved. 

So much for carrying things with a high hand in this world of acei- 
dent. That Admiral Codrington, in his pride of blood-royal corres- 
pondence, thought that he might say any thing he liked, of any. body, is 
quite clear ; and that his letter, imputing blame to Captain Dickenson, 
was a very silly and impudent piece of penmanship, is perfectly un- 
doubted. But that he was willing to get out of his charge in any way 
he could, after he having made it, and that he was desperately bored 
by finding that he was dragged into the middle of a public prosecution, 
where he had only intended to figure as an accomplished letter-writer, 
is indisputable. But he is one of those children of patronage to whose 
rise brains not being necessary, brains are omitted in their composition. 
He consequently tumbled from one boobery into another, until he was as 
fairly sloughed and horse-ponded as any blood-royal favourite within 
memory. Captain Dickenson was acquitted, of course. No jury of men, 
who knew their right hand from their left, could by possibility have found 
him guilty of even a shadow of crime. But an admiral found guilty of 
having brought charges frivolous and vexatious, is in a curious condition, 
and we shall probably have the whole “ go-it-Ned” correspondence, in- 
dulging the critics with the literary skill of that illustrious individual 
whom official overthrow did not render less submissive, and who took 
the first opportunity of his fling upon the ground, to creep on his 
stomach and lick the foot of the flinger. 





Let the West Indians look to tle coming Sessions. The military— 
civil—quarter master general—Secretary for the Colonies, is at work, 
and if legislation will do them good, they will have enough of ‘it. The 
truncheon settles questions rapidly, and an orderly book is a capital 
code where the statute book is a nonentity. Once more, we say, “ Let 
the West Indians be awake.” They are shaking off their sleep, we 
will allow, but they must be broad awake, and: that too without loss 
of time. Let them collect their friends, prepare their petitions, appeal 
to the nation; and, above all, show their enemies that they will 
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surrender nothing, through mutual distrust or hancy,, The 

never faces man. who keeps his eye upon Teg Resist the 
devil, and he will fly from you,” The maxim is on high authority, 
Let the West India proprietors remember it, and act accordingly. A few 
months more, and they will find that they will have to buckle on 


their armour. 


Though his Majesty prefers making his residence at Windsor to 
Jetting himself be known in his capital, where not one five hun- 
dreth of his people know more of his royal presence than they do of the 
Emperor of China, yet the painters and engravers do their best to keep 
up: the spirit of royal recollection. Colnaghi has just published a most 
magnificent engraving of his Majesty from the best picture that Law- 
rence ever painted of him. The King is in his robes of the garter, with the 
insignia, and looking the stately and handsome man that once made the 
first ornament of the court and still makes the last resource of the 
country. The conception is noble, the attitude bold and dignified, and 
the whole figure a combination of manliness and majesty. As a work of 
art, the engraving is a chef-d’euvre, clear, brilliant, and forcible; the 
lights admirably brought out, and the shades rich and deep. The whole 
is picturesque in the highest sense of the word, and would be valuable 
merely as a fine object for the eye, even without the merit of resem- 
blance. It must have cost the enterprizing publisher a very formidable 
expence, and he has a right to expect all the remuneration that can 
be given to him by the loyal and tasteful patronage of the empire. With 
this matter we do not mingle. The artist and engraver of such works 
deserve that the value of their talents should be appreciated. But there is 
one.point on which we think that no slight reprobation should be visited 
+-the miserable spirit of extortion in which one or two popular artists are 
beginning to lay a double claim on their pictures. Formerly when an 
artist sold his work, it was une affaire finie: the business was closed, and 
the proprietor did what he liked with his property. But of late years, 
since the ‘ Forget-me-Nots” and other annuals have sent engravers in 
pursuit of popular subjects, the painters have had the chicanery, and the 
name is not beyond the thing, to say, that though they sold the picture, 
they did not sell the right to have it copied; and they have actually in 
several instances made fierce battle with individuals who, from mere 
liberality to the publishers of those works, had allowed little sketches of 
their pictures to be taken. This however is mere vulgar coxcombry ; 
and could go no further, if the noblemen and gentlemen who pur- 
chase pictures should peremptorily express their ey for such im- 

udent assumption. We know an instance in which a third rate artist 

d the impudence to write a letter to a man of rank, actually remon- 
strating with him for having lent one of his pictures to the publisher of 
anannual. The noble lord, who had originally bought the performance 
merely to assist a struggling candidate for bread, coolly told him, that he 
would suffer no silly interference of the kind; but that if the artist 
wished to cancel the purchase, he was welcome to take back his paltry 
picture in his hand. The puppy of the pencil instantly felt his foolery, 
and with some blundering apology for his presumption, slunk out of 
the house. 

If Sir Thomas Lawrence has any care for the respectability of his 
profession, he will put an end to this disgusting eagerness for luore at 
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onee ; and prohibiting his subordinates from being hucksters and pawn: 
brokers, will, by setting them an example in those matters, try to’ 
raise them to the position of gentlemen. : 

There is some promise of exertion among the leading painters for the 
ensuing season. The president is painting away vigorously, finding 
beauties or making them, and turning the hollow eyes and sallow skins 
that the winter has left among the fools of fashion, into flashes of light- 
ning and buds of roses. He is a capital painter of Messalinas. 

Shee has some powerful male portraits; and Turner is, as usual, 
revelling like a Leviathan in an ocean of colour. The Highlands are 
crowded with plunderers of lakes and heaths, sunlights and showers, 
Sharpe has a picture of “ Crossing the Line,” grotesque and clever. 
Witherington, whose painting of “ Don Quixote and Sancho,” at the 
late Somerset-house exhibition, elicited so much applause, is exercising 
his pencil on a picture in the higher department of thé arts, from whith 
much is expected. His picture of “ The Soldier’s Wife,” painted for 
the Rev. Mr. Knapp, is, we believe, to be placed in Windsor Castle, his 
Majesty having greatly approved of it. Lance has in hand a festive 
picture for Fawcett, the comedian ; and another. “ The Robber shewing’ 
Gil Blas the Plunder of his Cave.” The treasures of Rundell and 
Bridge have been open to his study. He has nearly finished a beautiful 
' “Groupe ef Fruit,” for Mr. Wells. Where Landseer is we are igno- 
rant, but his studies of nature we suppose are continued. Norton is 
engaged on a head of the “ Duke of Clarence.” Slous, the painter of 
«* Pandemonium,” has gone to paint an Elysium. Lee, the landscape 
painter, has taken a trip to the Rhine, to spend a few months in the 
Black Forest..Webster has retired to Windsor to complete his picture of 
a “Village Fair.” Leslie is painting “ Tristram Shandy making 
love to Tabitha Bramble.” Newton is painting a “ Young Lady 
reading a Love Letter, and taking an Emetic.” Haydon is _paint- 
ing a picture of “ Coriolanus meeting Alexander the Great at the Tomb 
of Julius Cesar in Constantinople.” Wilkie is painting a portrait of 
«« Mr. Peel in the disguise of a Black Footman, carrying in a Tea-kettle 
for a Treasury Breakfast.” That clever animal painter Landseer has a 
capital picture of Mr. William Holmes whipping in members from the 
coffee-room, to cheer a falling minister’s speech. The dogged reluc- 
tance of the whipped is said to be a fine effort of nature. The hie 
wears the new police costume, and is looking for a new thong to his 
whip from the Master-General of the Ordnance. The whole is capital. | 
Danby is painting a “'Tea-Tray” for the Marchioness of Worcester, 
with a portrait of the late Marchioness in the centre. Westmacott is 
busy casting the Duke of Wellington in brass, from some tons of, 
condemned ordnance. Chantry has excelled himself in a model of the 
Lord Goderich, as a lackey, with his finger in his mouth, and carrying 
a goose-pie into a Cabinet-dinner. The look of native simplicity is 
finely mingled with the official dignity of the menial. 





«« There is nothing new under the sun.” The characters of the succes- 
sive generations are not half so changeable as the fashions of their 
doublets. We find this character of a duke, who afterwards ascended a 
throne. The duke was the pro-papist Duke of York, who afterwards, 
was the King James II., of papist and unprosperous memory. The 
character. was actually published in the century before the last, so. 
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This system of extorting high rents, is effected by either attorney 
agents, who not merely exact those rents, but availing Themealves of the 
misery of the wretched peasantry, involve them in litigation ;. or by land 
jobbers, or undertakers who take land to sub-let to the poor. 
- This has been the origin of the Rockite system, of the Levellers and 
Whiteboys, in 1760.—Vide Gordon’s History of Ireland, vol. 2. pp. 
940-l—in 1763 and 1764; of the Hearts of Steel—Campbell’s Survey 
of Ireland, p. 304; of the Night Boys, in 1786.—Gordon’s History of 
Ireland, vol. 2, pp. 299-300; of the insurrection in Limerick.—Vide 
i Hon. Charles Grant’s Speech, April 22, 1822, who says, that 
commotions that have for the last sixty years desolated Ireland, 
have all sprung from local oppression ;” and Mr. Nimmo, a Scotchman, 
and scientific engineer, who for eleven years has resided in Ireland, and 
employed the 7 in public works in almost every district of that 
, says, in his evidence on the state of Ireland, p. 290: “ The 
landlord in Ireland has GreaTER power than in any other state I 
know; he is not bound to protect the tenant in case of distress or star- 
vation, as he is in England, or in countrys such as Livonia and Germany, 
where they cultivate the land by predial slaves, or as the negro slaves in 
the West Indies.” 

In 1821, the landlords of Ireland exported six million’s worth of food 
while the people were starving, and England subscribing 300,000/. for 
their relief; in 1826, 60,000 persons (a third of the population of the 
tity of Dublin) passed through the fever hospitals. Messrs. Foster, 
Dickson, and Strickland, have distinctly stated before the Emigration 
Committee, that the rent exacted in the western districts cannot be paid 
out of the land, but is in general paid by money made in England by the 
migrating peasantry. 

The Irish, like the Israelites of old, have multiplied by misery ; yet, in 
defiance of the petition of the people reiterating this statement, Mr. G. 
R. Dawson says that Ireland is improving. ‘ The amount of the exports 
and imports of Ireland have increased,” says this legislator ; but if he had 
referred to their nature, he would have found that the exports of Irish 
cattle and butter have increased, whereby the labour of the people has 
been diminished, indicating in a ratio to the increase of population their 

of misery, for nearly the whole of this goes to pay the rents 
raised in proportion, or the arrears due. 

The im of English manufacture, partly made up by the poors-rate, 
indicate the decline of Irish manufacture ; and existing facts bear out this 
assertion. The linen trade is rapidly declining in Ireland; for the 
import duty upon linen yarn from the Baltic (three-fourths of that manu- 
facture where food is at the rate of ten shillings an acre) is but half a 
farthing a pound, whilst the import duty upon but one half of the Eng- 
lish staple is 1s. 3d. a pound on cotton twist, and ls. 7d. on woollen 

‘yarn. The silk and tabinet trade of Dublin, which once maintained a 


7 


‘ most comfortable and respectable body of artisans, are utterly destroyed ; 


and since the repeal of the transit duties, thirty of the most eminent 
woollen manufacturers in that city have been ruined. Domestic manu- 
facture is no more. As Mr. Dawson remarks, the comfortable stuff 
gown, the home manufacture of the female peasant, is supplanted by the 
idle and meretricious calico of Manchester. I have examined the bank- 
tupt ‘and.insolvent calendar of Dublin, which brands with folly the 
assertion that Ireland is improving. It is most certain, that high rents 
M.M. New Serics.—Vou. VIII. No. 46. 3H 
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are extorted by 6,000 police, and 35,000. soldiers. Prosperous, and 
happy Areland!!! The remedy is simple, Let the law in Ireland, asin 
every civilized country of the world, compel the man who creates the 
misery to assist in mitigating it. Let a rate for the employment of the 
people in public works be imposed, proportionate to the idleness or 
poverty produced by the desertion and rapacity of the absentee. Since 
the peace three famines have swept Ireland. 

We will now consider the remedies which may with facility be applied 
by government (as it has all the machinery at hand) to render the people 
of Slord roducers of food for England, and, in return, active pur- 
chasers of English manufactures. 

Every civilized state in the world, except Ireland, has prevented the 
extortion of the landlords, by institutions, either springing from the 
nature of society, or established by positive legal enactments. 

In Austria, great exertions are made for the poor.—Vide Reisbeck’s 
Travels through Germany, p. 79 ; and Este’s Journey, p. 337. 

In Bavaria, there are laws obliging each community to maintain its 
own poor.—Vide Count Rumford’s Establishment of Poor in Bavaria, 
chap. 1. 

In Protestant Germany they are even better provided for.—Vide Hene 
der’s Tour in Germany, p. 74. 

In Russia, the aged and infirm are provided with food and raiment by 
law, at the expence of the owner of the estate——Clark’s Travels in 
Russia. For others who may want, there is a college of provision in each 
government.—Took’s Russian Empire, vol 2, p. 181. 

In Livonia and Poland, the lord is bound by law to provide for the 
serf.—Vide Bavarian Transactions, vol. 3. 

In Northern Italy and Sicily, the crop is equally divided between 
landlord and tenant.—Vide Sismondi’s Italy. And the revenues of the 
church support the poor. 

In imperial France, though the land had been divided by an Agrarian 
law, and cultivated, yet the Octroi, with other revenues, were devoted to 
the poor. 

In Hungary, though feudal slavery gives an interest to the lord of the 
soil in the life of his serf, yet the law insists upon the provision of food, 
raiment and shelter. In Switzerland, though the Agrarian law is in 
force, and the governments purchase corn to keep down the retail prices, 
yet there is a provision for the poor.—Vide Sismondi’s Switzerland, , vol. 
1, p. 452. In Norway there isa provision for the poor.—Clarke’s Scan- 
dinavia, p. 637. 

In Sweden, the most moral country in the world, the poor are main- 
tained in the same manner as in England; a portion of the parochial 
assessment is devoted by law to education—James’s Tour through 
Sweden, p. 105. 

_ In Flanders there are permanent funds, &c. for the sustentation of the 
poor.—Vide Radcliff’s Report on the Agriculture of Flanders. And 
there are in the Netherlands seven great work-houses, 

The Dutch poor laws do not differ much from our own,—Vide Mac- 
farlan’s Inquiries concerning the Poor, p, 218. 

Eyen in Iceland, there is a provision for the poor.—Vide Han’s Ice- 
land. Also in Denmark.—Vide p. 292, Jacob’s Tracts on the Corn 
Laws. In America there are poor laws—Vide Dr. Dwight’s Travels, 
vol. 4, p. 326, In Scotland the English system is rapidly extending; 
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and where the me laws are not introduced, there are a great many of 
the miseries which are found in Ireland. Vide Evidence of A: Nimamo, 
Esq. before the Lords’ Committee on Ireland, 1824. This gentleman 
thinks, that if they had been earlier introduced, Scotland would be now 
aricher country. ‘He also states, that the average expence of supporting 
idle mendicants in Ireland, exceeds one million and a half peered Pe , by 
the contribution of more than a ton of potatoes from each farm-house, to 
encourage a system of licentious idleness, profligacy, insolence, and 
plunder ; and the grand jury presentments amount annually to a million. 
Strengthened by those authorities and examples, we propose the adoption 
of the following plan, for the productive employment of the people, 
which may also act as a salutary check upon the landlords. 

Ist, That the clergy be appointed permanent guardians of the poor ; 
and that two annual overseers be elected by the parish. 

Qndly, That to each district in Ireland, government appoint a civil 
engineer for public works, who will lay out and project productive means 
of employment, such as removing impediments to the navigation of 
rivers, lakes, &c., making canals, piers, public roads, &c., and who 
will report the utility and progress of the same to grand juries and 
Parliament. 

3dly, That overseers be empowered to send any pauper, on applica- 
tion, who has no occupation, to those public works for employment, and 
to charge his wages to the town land or parish wherein he was born. 

- 4thly, That all grand jury presentments, at present the fertile source 
of peculation, should be executed under the superintendance of the over- 
seers and guardians of the poor, in their respective parishes. 

- Sthly, That the assessment for labour in each town land or parish should 
be in proportion to each person’s means, and thus the pressure would be 
diffused over a greater surface, and would stimulate all to exert them- 
selves in providing private employment for the people, the rate a) be 
limited at first to a certain poundage, and fines might be imposed on 
absentees when they neglect their duties as overseers, grand jurors, 
sheriffs, commissioners, &c:; and the amount thereof thrown into the 
labour fund. 

This measure would prevent the land owner from exacting exorbit- 
ant rents, and force him to employ his tenants or pay their wages at the 
public works. He would of course find it his interest to diminish the 
amount of the labour rates by increasing the means of occupation, and 
the people would naturally respect the laws that thus protected them. 
The adoption of this plan would destroy sympathy for the criminal, for 
poverty or want of employment could no longer be pleaded in justification 
of ‘crime. It would put an end to the system of combination, and in 
effect become a primary measure of police. It would be an insurance of 
life and property, and then, if ever, would British capital be invested 
beneficially in Ireland ; you would not then hear of that frightful anomaly 
of famine and its attendant fever, in the midst of plenty. The waste 
lands, mines, fishing stations, &c. would be brought to a state of produc- 
tion. We are aware that the landlords will object to the proposition. 
The doctrine of M‘Culloch, who recommends the neglect of public and 
social duty, and the withdrawal of all capital, as the best means of rege- 
nération, or the doctrine of Malthus, are notions so agreeable to the mer- 
cenary ‘and the indolent, that they could not fail to become Pe with 
the superficial. Those doctrines, like those of Hobbes and Mandeville 
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in ethics, have a tendency to degrade human nature ; and those who 
expound them, possess the rare merit of having reduced the noble science 
of political economy to that degraded state in which natural philosophy 
en chemistry were placed previously to the time of Bacon—the mere 
instruments of charlatans and visionaries. 
The manufacture of cotton in Ireland has been attempted with varied 
success.—In the western, southern, and Leinster districts, its failure has 
been complete ; in Belfast it is making some advance, but only as a sub- 
stitute for the linen trade. That town has now become the shipping port 
for. that trade, since Dublin has ceased to be its chief mart, but the esta« 
blishment of the cotton trade there has arisen in a great measure from 
the misery of the people, for they live upon the worst species of food; 
and therefore give their work at the low rate of from two to four shillings 
per week—vide Third Emigration Report—for the benefit of the Eng. 
ish or Scotch master manufacturer, who ultimately retires to spend his 
fortune in England, and in case of a stagnation of trade the workmen 
have no resource. Mr. Kennedy, in the third volume of the Manchester 
Transactions, has distinctly proved in an able memoir on the cotton 
manufacture, that a trade subject to such vicissitudes can not be perma- 
nent without a poor rate to relieve the workmen in times of stagnation, 
and the state of Manchester in the month of May 1826, has since fully 
verified his position. If the poor rate at that time had not afforded imme- 
diate relief until subscriptions were collected, a fearful insurrection must 
inevitably have ensued ; and we are convinced, that without this provi- 
sion, the introduction of machinery and other scientific improvements, 
would be productive of excessive misery; but the increased profits 
arising. from machinery enable parishes to support those who are imme- 
diately injured thereby, and induce and enable the capitalist to seek 
employment of a higher nature for the people, and thus consumegs are 
created for his manufactures. In every other part of Ireland the linen 
and cotton manufacture have failed. We can clearly prove from reason 
and analogy, that a rate for the employment of the Irish people on useful 
public works in Ireland, would act as a great exciting cause of the outlay 
of the capital (which is now drawn out of the country) in the productive 
employment of the people in- private speculation, and would deter the 
land owners from making paupers by high rents, otherwise they would 
have to pay their wages at the public works. Two years since Lord 
Caernarvon stated in the House of Lords, “ that he was an absentee from 
his estate, situated in some part of England: during that time he found 
that his rents were almost absorbed by the poor rates; but when he’ 
returned home, and gave productive employment to the parishioners, 
it encouraged industry and manufacture, so that at the time he spoke 
there were few paupers in the parish, and his rents were punctually paid.” 
If the absentee landlords of Ireland found their rents thus diminished, are 
there men who can doubt that the millions of waste acres, which lie 
uncultivated in their possession, would not. speedily produce food for 
England, through the waste labour of a sfarving population? Can we 
doubt that boats and nets would be provided to sweep the shores of Ire- 
land abounding with fish ; for it is only by a stimulus of this description 
that they can be roused from their present state of cruel and heartless 
apathy. Is it possible that three famines could have swept Ireland if the 
land owners had done their duty in 1821? 
Mr. Kennedy, in a paper on the Poor Laws, in the third volume of the 
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Manchester Transactions, states, that the land owners advanced ‘con- 
siderable sums, and made great exertions to promote and improve the 
cotton trade, in order to relieve themselves of the pressure of the poor 
rates. 

Have we ever asked ourselves this question? How comes it that the 
English absentee proprietors have comfortable English tenants, and 
miserable Irish ones? ‘The reason is obvious. The landlord of the 
English tenant is bound to support him, if by-high rent he makes him a 
pauper, or does not supply him with employment. Government know 
that more than a million and a half is extorted from the industrious in the 
shape of idle alms ; they know the standing army of Ireland costs more 
than a million and a half; the police 300,000/. ; the sums for the support 
ef the poor in jails and hospitals are enormous. Let the rate for the 
employment of the people on public works be two millions annually for 
4 certain time, for which there is a most ample and beneficial field. 
There are few or no quays to land goods upon the western coast of Tre- 
land. The navigation of the large rivers of Ireland is impeded by bars, 
and thus the tributary streams submerge large quantities of land. If the 
eanal at Newry were enlarged, it would open a steam navigation from 
the sea through Ulster, through Lough Neagh, which would thus be 
reduced to its summer level, and its waters be brought to turn flax and 
cotton mills in the town of Newry ; in fact, every district presents sites 
for public works, which are obvious to the most casual observer. Two 
millions thus expended, would be economy compared to the present 
system, and would induce the upper orders of society to exert themselves 
in investigating the resources of Ireland. Mr. Griffith, the Royal 
Mining Engineer, has declared in his public lectures, that the south-west 
of Ireland, if properly worked, would be the greatest mining district in 
the united kingdoms. Mr. Beeld, another civil engineer of talent, 
from whose forthcoming Survey of the Resources of the West of 
Ireland, the public may expect much information, has stated, that 
last year a small company sent a few vessels, from Skerries, on the 
east coast, to the western coast of Ireland, who returned with ten thou- 
sand pounds worth of fish, principally cod fish. Sir J. Davis states, 
that “the Irish have great ability of mind and body ;” they possess all 
the elements of industry ; they are most desirous of employment, and 
their definition of a good gentleman, is that of a person who employs a 
great number of poor. There are in Ireland five million acres of waste 
land whose lowest elevation is 400 feet above the level of the sea; their 
best manure, limestone gravel, lies in central hills, with every facility to 
bern by water carriage, and the chemical decompositions of peat 
soils are now well understood ; so that such soils, to use the language of 
Mr. Aiken and Sir H. Davy, may become masses of manure. The peat soil 
of the south of Holland, which formerly resembled the bog land of Ire- 
land, is now the garden of Europe. 

The Report of the Bog Commissioners of Ireland, gives a long list of 
the successful attempts to reclaim the peat soil of Ireland ; and Lord Pal- 
merston has repaid himself in three years, and the land now lets for 30s. 
an acre. Let us suppose the people of Ireland, Ist, relieved from 
misery, or the fears of anticipated want by a public provision of employ- 
ment, having naturally a respect for those laws which respected their 
condition, and all sympathy taken away from the criminal, by taking 
away .all exeuse for crime. Security for life and property being thus 
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obtained, and the land owners stimulated rather to employ the people in 
improving their waste lands, &c. than disposed to pay their wages for thé 
publie works, the produce of three million acres of waste’ land, ‘at three 
pounds per acre per annum, would be nine millions’ worth annually of 
agricultural produce, equal to the annual foreign agricultural import of 
England, which would be thus rendered independent of foreign supply ; 
. and instead of paying that sum in specie, as she does at present, the Irish 
would be rendered consumers of English manufacture, and thus increase 
her home market, which should be the first object of a wise legislature. 
If the proprietors of waste lands in Ireland will come fairly forward— 
give the people long leases, and let them at a rent proportionate to one 
half their yearly produce, so that each party would have a mutual 
interest in their improvement, as is the case in Italy, Sicily, and the 
South of France—vide Sismondi’s Travels in Italy—and if they would 
also allow a primary expenditure of two pounds an acre, the people will 
willingly give their waste labour without any charge, in expectation of 
future independence ; thus, waste labour, when applied to waste land, 
would become productive without any great outlay of capital: We may 
be asked, what is to support the peasants while thus employed? The 
same means that support them now, through nearly five months of idle- 
ness in the year. Any measure that would at the same time give 
employment to the Irish, check the rapacity of the land owners, and 
induce them to find private employment for the people, would equally 
benefit them, the Irish landlord and the people of England ; for we are 
informed by the Third Emigration Report, that “ the inevitable conse- 
quence of the spontaneous emigration of the Irish is to deluge Great 
Britain with poverty, and gradually, but certainly, to equalize the state 
of the English and Irish peasantry.” Hitherto public works have been 
carried on by government, by advances from the treasury ; this has fre- 
quently induced landlords to increase the rent on the workmen, and to 
turn many adrift. In the same manner emigration would be an addi- 
tional reason to pauperize the people, and then deport them at the public 
expence. No measure of this nature can benefit Ireland, unless it makes 
the results springing from the rapacity and indolence of the land owners 
immediately re-act upon their interest, and thus create a sympathy for 
the wants and condition of the people. 

At the dawn of the Reformation, when those institutions arising from 
retributory superstitions, by which the foundation of charity partially 
compensated through ages to the poor for the rapine and injustice 
of the higher orders, were destroyed ; we find the condition of the people 
of England, arising from those sources, to be a state of famine and insur- 
rection, in the reign of Edward VI.—vide Hume, vol. 6, 136; and 
similar in every respect to the present condition of the people of Ireland, 
which is thus described by intelligent witnesses before Parliament :— 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald informed the Committee on the Employment 
of the Irish Poor, “ that he had known the peasantry of Kerry quit 
their houses in search of employment, offering to work for the merest 
subsistence that could be obtained—for two-pence a day ; in short, for 
any thing that would purchase food enough to keep them alive for the 
next twenty-four hours.” Mr. Tighe mentions, that “the number of 
persons in Ireland supported by charity, is quite inconceivable ; they 
must be supported either by charity or by pillage and plunder. To the 
want of employment I attribute every thing that afflicts and disgraces the 
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ntry,’”—Report, pp. 158, 108. “In the part of the country (Cork) 
with which I am best acquainted,” says Mr. O’Driscoll, “the condition 
of the people is the very worst that can possibly be; nothing can be 
worse than the condition of the lower classes of labourers, and ‘the 
farmers are not much better.” 

The remedies best adapted to relieve the Irish from their present con- 
dition, are, 

lst, Mr. Brownlow’s bill for draining, and for the better assurance 
of title to the purchasers of waste land in Ireland. 

2nd, Mr. Brownlow’s intended bill for the ascertaining the boun- 
daries, and for the enclosure of the waste lands. 

3rd, An Act to amend the Irish anonymous partnership—Act 2] 
Geo. 3; and to render it efficient, so as to enable the capitalist to invest 
his money in the employment of the Irish with as little risk as possible. 

4th, An Act to employ Irish paupers on public works under govern- 
ment district engineers, and to charge their wages on the town land or 
parish where they were born. Thus would be obviated two great evils and 
causes of degradation in the English system :—1st, The employment of the 
people for less wages than is just. 2ndly, The giving of money without 
einployment. 

y, An Act to facilitate and secure the sale of landed property in 
Ireland, by application to Chancery, instead of the expence and delay of 
private bills, which is very great since the Union. 

Many insist upon education as a panacea for the disorders of Ireland. 
We deem it a dangerous experiment to leave the cure of its disorders to 
education alone ; for you are only making the line of demarkation 
between the rich and the poor still broader, by rendering the latter still 
poorer ; adding the wants of education to those superinduced by poverty, 
you fling a new poison into the bitter cup of indigence ; you give a new 
weapon to the enemies of social order. The Irish peasant then may 
read that by /aw the English peasant is supported in old age, and sickness, 
and when out of employment ; he then will compare these advantages 
with the want of them in Ireland, and will be rather disposed to consider . 
the latter as oppression than the former as folly. He will then read the 
speech of some eloquent senator, perchance his own landlord, who will 
deplore the lot of the West Indian slave, for whom food, raiment, and 
shelter, are provided, though a hurricane should not leave a tithe of a 
harvest ; he will read of missions sent to the East and to the West, to 
improve the condition of strangers, who have never tilled the soil, or fought 
the battles of their benefactors ; he will compare all this benevolence with 
his own condition. We have ever considered a legislative provision, 
which would insist upon employment of the people, to be a national 
msurance against the vicissitudes of trade, commerce, and war. It is 
paid ultimately by the operative classes, the great consumers of taxed 
articles, to whose productive industry the nation owes its wealth ; and 

ectly serves as a check upon that class who have indirectly made a 
monopoly of all the prime necessaries of life by Corn Laws. Thus 
England is formed intoa joint stock company, which, by its co-operation, 
and notwithstanding the high price of provisions, is enabled to undersell 
every other nation in the foreign market. That there are gross abuses 
inthe English system of poor laws, none will deny ; but they originate 
from that class who have the power to remove them. 

There is a chain of three lakes in Galway very near one another— 
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Corrib, Mash, and Caira ; by cutting a gallery 3,000 yards long 


a limestone rock between the first and second of those lakes, an interior 
navigation of 50 miles would be opened up, and 17,000 acres of land 
now under water would be drained. The cost of the gallery is estimated 
at 30,000/., and the value of the land gained 330,000/. 

By removing the bar of the Cashen river in Newry, you open a nayj- 
gation of 30 miles, and drain 200,000 acres of waste land. 

By removing a small impediment in the river of Lough Gara, a large 
tract of submerged land would be gained. 

By removing the bar of the Shannon at Athlone, you could drain a 
large tract of land at Lough Ree. 

Mr. Malthus and others have urged many objections against this only 
check upon the indolence, rapacity, and consequent tyranny of the upper 
classes of society :—first, that in England it produces an unnatural 
increase of the population ; yet the increase of the population of Ireland 
within the last half century, has been vastly greater than that of England. 
This disproportionate increase has arisen in a great measure from the 
non-existence of any such check upon the landlords, who subdivide their 
lands in order to obtain high rents. Another objection is, that it 
increases progressively the number of paupers. The fact is the reverse, 
for the number of paupers have decreased, though the population has 
doubled since 1688. At that time, Mr. Gregory King states, that the 
population was five millions and a half, and the number of paupers 
1,200,000 ; in 1811 the population of England was eleven millions and 
a half, and the number of poor one million. He complains of the 
increased expence without any reference to the price of provisions—the 
change in the value of money—the comparative comfort of the upper 
orders—the fearful increase of the national debt by the American and 
French wars, and the consequent heavy pressure of taxation which falls 
upon the operatives as the most extensive class of consumers. But thie 
only fair standard to try the poor rates, in this respect, is by the relation 
they bear to the contemporaneous income of the country. Trying them 
by this test, we find that the relative expence has decreased in an inverse 
ratio to the increase of the income of the country. In 1688 the income 
was 30 millions, the poor rate two millions, that is, fifteen to one ;—in 
1811 the income was 300 millions, the poor rate eight millions, being in 
proportion of thirty -two to one. He likewise asserts, that this provision 
destroys industry. Why, the act of Elizabeth says—employ the people, 
or support them, as consumers of your property—then it is a tax upon 
the indolence and avarice of those who have capital to expend in the 
employment of the people, and will make no exertion for that purpose. 
‘This provision makes the upper classes of society industrious, who are 
Yeast disposed to be so ; they are thus instigated to seek the real sources of 
productive employment for the people, which has raised the national 
income to 500 millions. -In Ireland, where there exists no measure to 
insist on employment, half the nation is without it, and in a state of utter 
destitution ; their scanty supply of the worst species of food is to a great 
extent obtained by a ficentlous mendicancy, which generates habits, 
feelings, and vices, inconsistent with the well being of society. 

Is not the first law of nature self-preservation? If so, can Mr. Mal- 
thus conceive property or life secure surrounded by a starving multi- 
tude? The first cry of the French Revolution was for bread. We 
coticeive that a public provision for employment of the people would be 
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the balance-wheel in the machinery of society. In Ireland it 
would be the best and most immediate tax on the tee ; it would 

s the people of Ireland a feeling of independence—it would prevent 
them from continuing in that state which induces idleness, crime, and 
disease ;—it would make comforts necessaries ; and thus by supplying 
new wants, excite new exertions ;—it would supply employment, and 
thus make them industrious. Wealth will then be created by productive 
labour, and capital must remain in Ireland to employ the people. The 
farmer, the manufacturer, the shopkeeper, &c. would then have a home 
market for their produce and goods. The rents of landlords must rise with 
the improvement of the country ; the waste land, mines, collieries, &c. 
will be a new source of profit, and many who have become absentees, 
because Ireland, as she is, cannot be a happy home, will return to enjoy 
the peace and prosperity of their native land :—the waste lands will be 
brought into cultivation—the mines, with which the country abounds, 
will be worked—more attention paid to the local improvement of Ireland, 
at present shamefully neglected—the existing manufactures fostered and 
encouraged, the general condition of the people ameliorated, and if any 
measures detrimental to the country should be enforced, their effects 
will be immediately felt by those who, having a voice in the legislature, 
can best apply an immediate'remedy. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


Tue Russians have done just as they liked with the Turk, while our 
hero, prince, dictator of Europe, and universal genius, has been 
whistling on his weekly way between Downing Street and Windsor, or 
busying his great soul with the capes and collars of his new regiment 
in “ the blue uniform, with pistols and bludgeons to match,” or with little 
episodical visits to Doncaster, &c. A corporal of the guards could 
have done as much in the time, and England may rejoice that she 
possesses a premier who renders her at least no object of alarm to the 
most pacific hen-roost from Margate to Moscow. 

The Czar is a manager of another kind. While orders, and ribbons, 
and buttons, the natural bait of boys, and old men past their understand- 
ings, were glittering in the eyes of the British navy, at once for the 
purpose of holding forth the wily Muscovite as a distributor of honours, 
and no doubt for the purpose of that happy confusion which it has pro- 
duced—a confusion too that acted as a capital tub to the whale while the 
northern harpooner was waiting his moment; he sends down his bat- 
talions on the road to the Seraglio, breaks up the Turk’s new fangled 
tactics, sends the Cossacks in full cry after the pachas, culbutes every 
turban of them, and halts at last only to give the Sultan time to throw 
away his scimitar and beg for his life. 

In the mean time, where is the Magnifico, who rides on the neck of Mr. 
Peel, and says to Copley, “ Thou art my wash-pot, and over Fitzgerald 
I throw off my shoe?” He sits in the solemnity of a plaster mandarin 
ina shop window, with the same complacent smile for ever on his cast- 
Iron countenance, and the same happy tranquillity in his frame—“ the 
world goes on well,” written in every line of his physiognomy, “ and as 
long as I can keep my place, it may go which way it will.” What 
Sultan Mahmoud will say of this magnificent somnolency is another 
question. He may complain that when a Turk threw off his hereditary 
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indolence, it was rather unlucky that the Englishman should haye 
learned nothing from him but his taste for opium. We wish that 
Mahmoud would write a book—he would be as well employed as if he 
had been scribbling notes to Mr, Curtis, and other black cloaked and 
pious correspondents of his Grace. What an animated account must he 
not give of the benefits of the alliance of England! First, a knot of no- 
torious banditti among his subjects, bribed by the money of his noto- 
rious enemy, break out into rebellion ; the banditti are hanged, routed, 
and beaten into mire in the first month, and there they must have re. 
mained, but for whom ?—why, his dearest, oldest, most devoted, and 
magnanimous ally. The whigs declare that Greece is all one Marathon 
or Thermopyle ; that poets, orators, and indeseribable geniuses are run. 
ning to seed in every corner of this den of thieves ; and that a national 
subscription, national agents, and national levies, are the true national 
offering, from a people who have been flogged from five years old to 
twenty, into turning Euripides into nonsense-——The Turks send out 
horse and foot ; they find their ally in the front of the enemy’s line: 
they send out a fleet; they find themselves battled by their ally, their 
ships burnt, their coasts left bare, their commerce torn up by the roots; 
and they are consoled by seeing the Russian bear hugging the British 
flag. The Russians pour down upon their fields ; a fleet follows, sup. 
plies the march with men and musquets, batters their forts about their 
ears, and blocks up the Bosphorus; and where is the ally all the 
while ?>—magnanimously, with his hands in his pockets, lolling in his 
easy chair, and reading the Court Martial upon a Sir Something Cod- 
rington, a poor devil, whom one ministry turned into a cat’s paw, and 
another into a screen. We may not easily conceive the writhing of the 
Mussulman moustachios while those paragraphs are rushing from his im- 
perial pen. However he will have little else to do in future, and unless 
he takes a constable’s pole, and mounts the “ neat blue uniform” in the 
new gendarmerie, he may as well write his memoirs for the benefit of 
posterity. 

But if this war prostrates the Mussulman, and puts an end to the 
foolery of supposing that the Strathfieldsay dynasty is fit for saving any’ 
thing but its own shillings, it will furnish at least a new grand tour for 
our travellers. And at this we unequivocally rejoice. We have for these 
ten years been sick of Italy; and turned with loathing from “ orange 
groves, casines, and prima donnas.” Germany is, in the bibliopolist 
phrase, an absolute drug, and of course had a legitimate right to make 
any one sick who attempted to swallow any thing on the subject. His 
Highness of Saxe Cobourg goes as far in the way of a German produc- 
tion as any thing we ever desire to see ; and we could live for ever with- 
out a line on sour krout and the beer drinking brutes of the German 
colleges. But let our travellers run over to Asia Minor ; they will now 
be neither sacrificed nor circumcised ; their passport will not come in 
the shape of a dagger, nor their welcome in the sublime pilfering of 
purse and person by a pasha. 

The march of the Russians is in itself a fine piece of geography. 

“ General Paskewitsch started from the western foot of Mount Ararat, with 
a multitude of Armenians whom the Grand Seignor’s persecutions had made 
brave, Diadin is in his power. This place is a miserable borough, with a 
fortress and towers, and which commands the eastern stream of the Euphrates, 
whose waters run between two rocky and steep banks. The Kurds, who 
occupy this country, being informed that the sultan had turned giaour, by 
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-that it has the merit of antiquity, and written by an author of whom we 


haye only the initials W. B, So that it was probably written by some 
lover of truth, who knew popery too well to trust it with the secret of 
an honest man’s name. 

Tur Duxre.—“ He was the greatest hypocrite that lived in the realm of 
England, and knew no use of language, but, as the witty Italian said, for 
the disguise of his thought. He hada habit of lofty talking, which con- 
sisted of abrupt sayings and proud maxims, which he would deliver ina 
very solemn, and, as it were, passionate manner, particularly caring, how- 
ever, that they were said only to those with whom he could take that 
licence without fear, namely, certain slavish lords about the court, and 
also commoners, for whom nobody had any sort of honour. 

« T[e was very liberal of what was not in his own gripe, and would 
rather part with one hundred pistoles he had not in his own keeping, 
than with one twenty shilling piece from his own pocket. 

“ He was crafty and cunning in petty things ,as the circumventing any 
great man, or the change of a public servant, insomuch, that a very wise 
man was wont to say, that ‘he believed him the wisest Duke in Chris- 
tendom ;' thereby meaning him wise in small things, but a fool in 
weighty affairs. 

“ In his early days he was, like James I., afraid of the sight of a sword ; 
though this went off after, and he saw some fighting with foreigners ; 
and when he came to the throne, there were enough to call him 
Hannibal and Alexander, and such like names ; but wise men said that 
there was more luck in all this than nature. 

“ He ever desired to prefer mean men to great places, that when he 
turned them out, they should have no friend to bandy with them ; and, 
besides, they were so hated for their meanness, that every one held it 
a pretty recreation to have them often turned out. 

“ One of his pleasantest tricks was to keep people waiting for dead men’s 
shoes, whereby he mace his flatterers many, and his expectants slaves. 
Thus was he wont to say, when he wished to keep men quiet-—“ So 
and so is a going—or he hath a mortal disease—or his physician doth 
declare that nought but a voyage to the Western Indies can help,” or 
such like speech, to freshen their faith, tired by a too long disappoint- 
ment. Thus he had at one instant three lords treasurers, four keepers, 
seven first secretaries, three chief justices of the king, one hundred 
bishops at the least, being more than double the actual and existent 
prelacy, two masters of the rolls, besides a mighty multitude of deans, 
counsel to the king, king’s chaplains, judges, generals, and so forth, all 
willing to be servants tu the king, though few of them, poor devils, 
ever tasted of the king’s pay, so he had his use out of them, cheating 
them to their faces, whereat the people were ‘well pleased. This I 
account one of his best devices. 

“ He was always talking of himself as one of the poorest men in his 
own realm, and yet what he did with the large sums that he contrived 
to squeeze out of the people, no man can tell unto this day. He 
encouraged nothing in the way of the past monarchs of this great and 
gracious country, neither learned men, nor great divines, nor poets, nor 
famous men for handling the pencil, nor the like. But always getting 
and never giving, he was, nevertheless, always seemingly a beggar. 
Where his money went I wot not; though Sir Hildebrand Montague 
said, with a bold wit, ‘ that his prayers and his purse went together to 
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. " rit a | 
We feel: our share of the national interest in the health, wealth; ‘sta 
happiness of that illustrious prince and pensioner, Leopold, of 
We fully believe every instance of his study of the royal high ‘Du 
virtue of saving, in every possible way. His “ Highness!” has been 
publicly asked whether his gooseberries have paid as well this season as 
the last? Whether he can afford to lower the hire of his carts with his 
coronet upon them ? And what is the least price at which he will be ‘able 
to sell a waggon-load of brick-earth, before the building season is over? 
We profess ourselves rather inclined to admire the industry with which 
the illustrious pensioner makes his fifty thousands a-year meet all 
his demands, and allow him something for cigars at the end of it. A 
story has got into the papers about his refusing to continue a pension of 
the overwhelming sum of twenty-four pounds a-year to the widow of a 
coachman, who broke his neck in the Princess Charlotte’s service. Sir 
R. Gardiner, who remains behind to take care of the illustrious pensioner’s 
gooseberries and character, gave a sort of vague contradiction to the 
story ; but it has been re-asserted on the testimony of the party, and it 
has so much the stamp of probability, that we fully believe it to 
be word for word true. Another little trait of character was couched in 
the story that Sontag, the prima donna of many names, had taken com- 
passion on his finances, and lent him half her salary. He has gone, how- 
ever, to the land of his fellow maguates, and still fame delights to hover 
round him. 

The plea of bad health being abandoned as untenable, three other causes 
are assigned for the princely emigration—the first, that it is his High- 
ness’s intention to renew his homage in an imperial quarter, where, if 
report speaks true, it has already been rejected, but the field is 
supposed to be now more open by the demise of a redoubted Cham- 
berlain ; the second, that it is preliminary to the avowal of a left-handed 
marriage with a fascinating German vocalist ; the third, that it proceeds 
from motives of economy, as the original Res angusta Domi is supposed 
to warrant a reduction of expenditure during a Continental sojourn, 
which would not be looked upon with a favourable eye in this country. 

We hate the New Metropolitan Police, as it is called—the Downing 
Street Army, as it ought to be called. For its name when a year or two 
shail have fitted it fairly on the neck of the nation, we may wait without 
much chance of its being at all of a tenderer description. But we do 
not hesitate to pronounce the whole proceeding obnoxious to all our 
sense of what a watch and ward, for the fair purposes of preserving 
order and property, ought to be. It is not yet too late for the city to 
remonstrate. All are not like Lord Mayor Thompson and his fellow- 
gapers after baronetcies. There still are men in the city who can scorn 
titles, that when given for trimming and tergiversation, are only the 
surer marks for public scorn. ‘To those manly citizens, we hold up the 
new police as it is, and let them but do their duty, and a straw for the 
Peels and Dawsons, and their tribe. Let them look to the official 
announcement, and see the Horseguards’ spirit of the whole affair. 

“ New Metropolitan Police.—The arrangements for the establishment 
of the new police are now far advanced. Westminster division will be 
the first in which it will be introduced. The arms, clothing, and accow- 
trements, are nearly finished. This division embraces thirteen very 
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ulous parishes. The clothing of the superintendants, or superior 
cersy will resemble very much the undress of the Coldstream Guards— 
a blue frock with standing collar, ornamented with silver lace, the but- 
tons exhibiting a crown and the word ‘ ead underneath, The In- 
rs’ appointments will be of the same description, only coarser cloth 
he Police-men will be armed with a pair of pistols and cutlass. Each 
man is to bear a number, by which he may be identified. The men 
will be bound to go round their respective posts every quarter of an 
hour. The Superintendant’s salary will be 200/. a year ; the Inspector's 
1001. ; the police sergeant 3s. 6d. per diem, and the private 3s. Amongst 
the successful candidates for the post of inspectors are several retired 
sergeants of the guards, whose uniform good conduct, and habits of mili- 
tary discipline, well qualify them for the situation. The total force, at 
Jeast on the present calculation, will not exceed eight hundred men. 
No person, of whatever rank, will be allowed to engage in any other 
sort of employment. The inspector’s duty will be that which is at 
present performed by the night constables. The superintendants will 
take their reports in the morning, and lay them before the commis- 
sioners. The sergeants will have to see that the men are on their posts. 
It is expected that the duty will commence in Westminster on the 20th 
of the present month.” 

Now, what, in the name of common sense, do we want with all this 
military fuss? Arms, accoutrements, undress of the Coldstream Guards, 
sergeants, cutlass and pistols, habits of military discipline, posts, parades, 
and the colonel at the top of the muster-roll! Is there a rebellion 
raging in London? Have the beacons been lighted on the top of the 
Treasury, to tell the dwellers beyond Temple Bar, that the Lords of 
the Council are besieged by General Diebitsch Cobbett? that General 
Paskewitch Hunt is coming with a hundred thousand manslayers over 
Westminster Bridge, and that they have but half an hour’s provisions 
and not a moustachio left unburnt among them? We see nothing of this 
yet with the keenest telescope. 





Our declaimers lavish their eloquence on the Absenteeism of Ireland ; 
but until fair words can wash out the recollections of an Irish residence, 
they but throw away their metaphors. We can conceive no happiness 
of speech sufficient to abate the nuisance of being regularly besieged by 
some hundreds of infuriated papist ruffians drunk with whiskey, bigotry, 
and blood, for six months in the year ; and for the other six, venturing out 
a dozen yards from one’s own door only at the risque of never returning 
but a corpse ; running every day much more hazard than a partridge on the 
first of September, and seeing in every third man we meet a sworn assassin, 
with his remission for all sins past, present, and to come, in his pocket, 
signed by the priest who has dined at your table every Sunday for the 

twenty years ; and never laying your head upon your pillow without 

the philosophical consolation, that being either shot or burned alive, is at 
worst a rapid conclusion to the troubles of suspecting every one, guard- 
ing against every one, being plundered by every one, and finally, falling 
a victim at last, with all your precaution. That an Irish Protestant, who 
was able to earn his bread by paving, or picking stones, or wiping 
shoes, in England, should fly from the great and glorious scene of liber- 
ty, emancipation, and sharp-shooting, we can feel as little wonder, as 
We are inclined to attach blame. If the case were our own, we should 
fly from ize “ Emerald Isle, the sweet gem of the sea,” as fast as four 
post-horses could carry us to the shore, and the Meteor steamer could 
carry us from it; with merely an Irish newspaper in our pocket, to pro 
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duce as an irrefragable rebuke to the first coxcomb who attempted to 
dispute the wisdom of our proceedings. But there are classes of 
absenteeism of another complexion. The following is a statement of the 
number of English now residing in France, according to the returns 
made by the different Police Authorities to the Prefect de Police at 
Paris:—Paris, 14,500; Versailles, 2,080; St. Germain, 150; Tours, 
2,795 ; Bourdeaux, 965; Baréges, 80; Montpelier, 300; Marseilles, 
120 ; Lyons, 60; Fontainbleau, 30 ; St. Quintin, 200 ; Dunkerque, 500 ; 
St. Omer, 700; Boulogne (sur mer), 6,800; Calais, 4,550; and in 
various other parts of France about 1,865; making a total of 35,695, 
Of this number 6,680 are mechanics. Their whole annual expenditure 
is, on the very lowest calculation, estimated at 95,885,500 francs, or 
3,835,420 pounds sterling. 

So much for France. But we have besides these 35,000, the multitude 
scattered through the Netherlands, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, at least as 
many more. And those 60,000 spend on the lowest average, between five 
and six millions a-year, drawn from the property of England, and scattered 
upon foreigners ; with the gratifying recollection that they are scattered 
upon the very worst, most rapacious, and most insolent set among those 
foreigners, the inn-keepers and lodging-letters of every description ; a 
race who actually count us among their rents, plunder us to our faces, 
and then sacre us through the eternal smoke of the vilest tobacco, to the 
bottom of their souls. 

To starve this whole licensed banditti would be our supreme delight, 
and a single year of closing the continent against our foolish hunters for 
cheap living would exterminate them, like flies in the first frost. The 
wretches must then cheat no more, which would be double death to them ; 
and before the year was out we should have the whole tribe of the Desseins 
devouring each other, a revolt among the jack-boots, and a general over- 
throw and fugitation of Lions d’or, Swans argent, and blue bears, from 
Calais to Constantinople. Amongst those absentees we see no fewer 
than five thousand half-pay officers. What is the Horseguards about, 
while those heroes are spending the government money in this gallant 
style? Every soul of them should be ordered back instantly or 
cashiered. As to cheap living, if it is that which they require, they 
might find it as easily in any of our inland counties as in France. De- 
von or Cornwall, if they must waste as much money on journeying so 
far as they can, are far enough from London to satisfy an i ot. of 
terra incognita. But they might make their abode in any country town 
of England on better terms than in any village, burgh, town, or city of 
France. As for the effect of this foreign sojourn on their character, the 
less that is said the better. It makes them unfit for all purposes of so- 
ciety. The spirit of foreign life is lounging, licentiousness, gambling, 
meanness, swindling, and infidelity ; and six months of the yawning 
listlessness of a foreign town is enough to stain the heart and imbrute 
the understanding of the whole five thousand. 





We have no doubt that in the present state of affairs the piety and 
purity of the Cabinet will be communicated to the Church, and that the 
mitre will be suffered to drop on no head suspected of baseness or luke- 
warmness, The Chancellor will take due precaution that no “ husband 
of more than one wife,” shall wear the lawn. Mr. Peel will provide that - 
the candidate shall be “ faithful in word and deed”—Mr. Goulburn that 
he have a “ good report of all men”—Lord Melville that “ hbe given 
to hospitality”—Mr. Herries that “he be not given to filthy lucre,” and 
his Highness the Dictator, that “ he be no brawler, nor lord it over the 
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flock.” With those perfections for chusing the future ornaments of 

iscopacy, we must lament that the spirit of the Cabinet did not abide 
in the bosom of its predecessors. The following little circumstance is 
worthy of a niche in the history of a rising church. 

A vulgar fellow in Yarmouth having thought proper to publish himself 
an ass, and Unitarian, and thinking it also proper to make a Protestant 
Bishop equally ridiculous, wrote such a letter as such a fellow might be 
expected to write, if he could write at all; and calling the Established 
Church a worshipper of three Gods together, added to this atrocious 
calumny the lesser but highly offensive insult, of abusing the Liturgy. 
Now we have in the Church a Bishop, the fervent lover of all sorts 
of liberality—an ancient receiver of some five or six thousands a-year 
from the Church, but who, notwithstanding, is a personage of a remark- 
able enlightened turn. ‘To this old receiver of rents and renewals, this 
Yarmouth cobler and controversialist bent his steps, and having depo- 
sited his opinion on Church and State in the trust of the venerable 
friend of Coke, Cobbett, O’Connell, et si quae aliunde querantur, 
received from the venerable stipendiary the following answer :— 

“ Sm,— Your remarks upon the ‘ form of solemnization of matrimony’ in the 
Liturgy of the Established Church appear to me very satisfactory, and I would 
gladly undertake to give my reasons for thinking so, i the House of Lords, did 
not the infirmities of age remind me, in a manner not to be mistaken, that I 
am near the end of my journey to that country where ‘ they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage. —I am, Sir, &c. * Henry Norwicn.” 

On this expressive evidence of the natural connection of sound the- 
ology and common sense with the lawn sleeves, we leave the clergy to 
make their own comment. “It is melancholy,” says the narrator of this 
satisfactory affair, “to see such a letter addressed by a Protestant Bishop 
to a ‘ Freethinking Christian,’ or find the arguments of an obscure layman 
against the Liturgy of the Established Church, proclaimed as very satis- 
factory, by one of its Fathers and pillars. The Bishop of Norwich was 
one of the voters for popery, last session, in the House of Lords ; to which 
my he went, in spite of the infirmities of which he speaks—it is a pity 

e should be prevented from giving the Liturgy of the Established 
Church a hit, in the ensuing session.” 

We think it melancholy too, but perfectly natural, that men, promoted 
like this weak brother, should act precisely as he has done. For what 
was this man set over his diocese? Was he an able writer, an able 
preacher, a distinguished scholar, or even a passable divine? Let those 
who ever heard that he was any one of the whole four tell. Is there a line 
from his pen, or a word from his lips that any man on earth remembers, 
or is the wiser or the better for? Let those who know tell. What made 
him a Bishop ?—The system of patronage. Miserable system. Base and 
odious distributors of honours and offices. The back-stairs of the Cabinet 
are worth all the steps of the Temple. We throw no blame on this 
decrepit pensioner, for he is probably as virtuous as he knows how to be, 
and as wise as ever he was. The criminals are of another cloth; and 
until we gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles, the meddling of 
those men with the Church will be its corruption. 





When the “ Chapter of Accidents” of last year comes into plain prose, 
one of its most curious pages will be our management of Portugal. We 
first capture Don Miguel, tear him away crying from his crying grand- 
mother’s arms, and send him in the hold of a frigate to durance vile in 
Austria. We keep him there two years, every morning of which he 
feels his head, to know whether Prince Metternich has left it on his 
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shoulders since supper. We then let him loose, for the’ same reason for 
which we tied him up, being no reason whatever in either instance. We 
then bring him over to be converted from the error of his Vienna ways; 
we feed and ¢lothe him ; we furnish Lord Dudley’s house for him, Lord 
Dudley retaining the furniture after a week’s use (a very ingenious way 
of refitting an old establishment of chairs and tables, and doing credit 
to his lordship’s economy). We show him the Tower, the Treasury, 
Lord Sefton in his tilbury, Lord Petersham’s moustachios, the Irish de- 
legates, Mrs. Arbuthnot, the Marquis of Conyngham, and other publie 
curiosities. We exercise the cavalry in a tornado for his amusement, 
and parade the Coldstream in a deluge for his edification. We then send 
him back to Portugal with the kindest advice to keep himself quiet, to 
restrain his fingers from picking and stealing, and his tongue from evil 
speaking of the brains of Lord Dudley and the politeness of the Dicta- 
tor. He touches the Portuguese soil, laughs at poor Lord Dudley, whom 
every body dupes, mounts his horse, knocks the Canning constitution on 
the head, and after routing the whole patriotism of his dingy country, 
quietly sits down on the paternal throne. 

At this the cabinet is up in arms, and calls him a rogue in all itstongues. 
Don Miguel, however, knows the value of the anathema, and proceeds, 
He declares the loyal resisting ports in a state of blockade. We in- 
stantly acknowledge that he is quite in the right, and allow the blockade 
to be law. The Emperor of Brazil is as indignant as we are, as active, 
and as successful. He sends over his little daughter to brain Don 
Miguel with her fan, or marry him, whichever he likes best. The Don 
scoffs at the little she-generalissimo. We then grow more alarmed, disclaim 
the minute belligerent, and banish her from London. We then makea 
queen of her in her banishment, and allow her levees, and a court of Pal. 
mella and all his yellow compatriots, with an unlimited order on the trea- 
sury-confectioner for buns and sweetmeats. We next send the queen of 
Laleham back to her papa, and pledging with one hand Don Pedro, with 
the other we introduce Mr. Mackenzie as British consul-general at the 
court of Don Miguel. We next exult in the victory of Count Villa Flor, at 
the same moment when we virtually recognize the sovereign against whom 
he is fighting. But, absurd as the whole tissue of contradictions has been, 
and what better could we expect from the Scotch, spider-weaving brains 
of Lord Aberdeen, we give credit to Villa Flor for shewing, that, when 
their necks are in danger, even Portuguese can fight. Don Miguel’s expe- 
dition against Terceira deserved to be beaten, and was well beaten. After 
having made some bungling attempts to bombard the forts, the fleet 
threw about 3,000 men on the rocks. The forts immediately played 
upon them with great effect ; the fleet ran away, and the affair was now 
one of snipe-shooting. 

“The invaders, abandoned upon the rocks, unable either to extend 
themselves or to escape, and persuaded that we, imitating the orders 
which they had received, would refuse them quarter, were driven to 
exasperation—the boldest fired to the top of the barrier, and, shortly 
wounded, sheltered themselves amongst the rocks, which the sea was 
gradually invading, as the tide was coming in; and the less intrepid 
concealed themselves in the caves. The horrible condition of these un- 
fortunate men, dragged hither, for the most part, by the violence and 
tyranny of the usurper, now moved the hearts of the generous volunteers, 
and seeing in their conquered foes a band of unhappy victims, they 
called out to them from the top of the scarp not to fire—to sur 
render; that they had nothing to fear unarmed. They then fastened 
ropes, and threw them down the scarp; others taking off their shoes, 
and descending in this manner down thé rocks, gave their hands 
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and:drew their enemies from the abyss, who at length threw down their 
armé. All this was done by our brave fellows, who would not suffer 
themselves to be perturbed either by the fire of the cannon and musketry, 
or the canister-shot poured upon them from a brig, and, conducting their 
prisoners thus made, they flew again to their arms, binding up more 
than one wound with their handkerchiefs, which some had received.” 





A few days more must decide the fate of Covent Garden: whether 
the truncheon of Fie!d Marshal Fawcett or the hammer of George Martel 
Robins is to be the instrument of command. The catalogue is curious, 
and no doubt the relic hunters will be busy in the purchase of some of 
the articles. Among them we find, in Mr. Kemble’s room, the following 
lot :— 

« An eight-day clock, in a mahogany case, by Wilson, 1775, with 
the following inscription, on a brass plate :—‘ After the dreadful fire of 
Covent Garden Theatre, on the morning of September 2]st, 1808, this 
clock was dug out of the ruins, by John Saul, master carpenter of the 
theatre, and repaired and set to work again by Mr. John Lockwood, 
cleck and watch-maker, St. James’s Street, Clerkenwell, London.’ ” 

Fawcett’s room does not appear to have been over furnished, if we may 
judge from the catalogue:—“ A chimney-glass plate, and fender, and 
coal-skuttle,” are all that we find mentioned as its contents. Farley’s 
room was much better provided. He, besides the ordinary furniture of 
a sitting-room, had a piano-forte, and an enormous glass, which may 
have enabled him to see the whole of his nose a/ once. 

A humourist would derive some amusement, in despite of his regret, 
from the list of articles which the catalogue exhibits, in connection with 
the wardrobe and scenery. Not to touch on the peculiarities of the 
dramatic characters of the drama, as a poetical correspondent has done, 
we may observe, that the auctioneer is expected to knock down 
“Mary,” “ Elizabeth,” and the “ Prince Regent’ (three ships); and 
among the scenery, passing over such trifles as “ the whole of the Devil’s 
Elixir,” “ Back of the Grand Admiral,” and “ Changeable Woods,” 
besides selling ‘“ Clouds,” ‘ Moonlight,” and one item, which reads 
(though but humble prose) as euphoniously as poetry, viz. 

** Front and back ‘ The Harem’—Grieve.” 
We find that the following properties were actually at the same time to 
come to the hammer—‘ The Colosseum,” ‘ The Horns Tavern,” 
“Old Street,” “ Southampton,” “ The King’s Bench,” ‘“ Shakspeare’s 
House,” “ Dunsinane Castle,” “ Salamanca,” and “ St. Catherine’s 
Docks.” 
MR. SADLER’S SPEECH, AT WHITBY. 

WE believe that we shall gratify our readers by presenting them with 
this noble speech, which was made by Mr. Sadler at the dinner of the 
merchants and shipowners of Whitby, on the 15th ult. It is the most 
eloquent performance since his own masterly speech on the popish 
question. But its eloquence is the least part of its merits; it has the 
higher qualities of solid information, vigorous reasoning, and high prac- 
tical benevolence. We have here no saucy pretender to supreme illu- 
mination, exalting science to scoff at religion ; no empty march-of-intel- 
lect man, urging his fellow fools to throw aside their ploughs and 
hammers and reform the state; no silly Utopian theorist, building 
castles in the air, and preparing his disciples for the dungeon ; no pert 
rg ceconomist, retailing the exploded nonsense of the Edinburgh 

view school, and crowing over truisms; but a man of moral dignity, 
and. grave senatorial wisdom, expressing the highest truths of govern- 
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phical arrogance and public corruption, pointing out the upw 


path to national honour and glory. 
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ment and society, in language worthy of their rank; and while with 
the most powerful hand of our day he strips off the disguises of philoso 


secure 





GENTLEMEN :—Iwn addressing you upon 
this occasion, you will expect that I should 
advert to the terms in which your public 
invitation was expressed. In doing this, 
however, I must waive any remarks upon 
the too flattering manner in which you 
have been kind enough to allude to my 
character and talents ; further than just tosay, 
that my character, I hope, will ever be marked 
by consistency ; and as to my talents, what- 
ever they may be, (and I regret to say they 
are humble and limited,) I have freely de- 
voted them, under the direction of my con- 
science, to the service of the country ;—a 
line of conduct which I foresaw would bring 
upon me the ridicule and abuse of a certain 
class of speakers and writers, who reserve all 
their approbation for mercenary and unprin- 
cipled tergiversation, and all their hatred 
for the honest and opposite course. I am, 
however, well content to endure this, cer- 
tain as I am that such attempts will only 
tend to bring into more general discussion 
those principles of policy of which I am an 
humble advocate, and which must prevail, 
being, I am fully satisfied, those of pa- 
triotism, humanity, and truth. To this 
policy you have adverted in your invita- 
tion to me, and-especially to that part of it 
more immediately affecting the interests 
of this ancient and most respectable town. 
I shall, therefore, on this occasion, confine 
myself to shorily discussing some of the 
most prominent and important topics it in- 
volves. 

Gentlemen, the ancient and genuine 
policy of this great country, like its con- 
stitution, was not, if I nay so express my- 
self, struck out at a heat. Didtated by 
necessity, and confirmed by experience, it 
was the work of successive generations— 
generations of incomparably greater intel- 
lect, and, it is to be feared, of far more real 
patriotism than the present. It was not 
dictated, perhaps, by hireling critics, or 
patronised by political pamphieteers, but it 
had in the deliberate sanction and suffrages 
of such names as Bacon, as Locke, as Ad- 
dison, the signature of immortality—men 
who brought to the consideration of the 
subject’ not only the broadest lights of 
reason, but the utmost warmth of bene- 
volence, and who left nothing to be dis- 
covered in the fundamental principles of 
human policy to the witlings of the day, 
but the secret of their own conceited igno- 
rance. That policy, founded upon the cer- 
tainty of the rich abundance of all things 
necessary to human existence within our 
own shores, and of the consequent duty and 
advantage of developing them, sought from 
foreign countries those commodities (hap- 
pily for us, few and comparatively unim- 
portant) which nature denied to this, 
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at the same time strictly protectin 
branches of British re which aa 
not otherwise have been introduced amon 
us, or preserved when established. Now 
it were most easy to shew that whatever 
reasons there might have been for the in. 
troduction of such a system (and they were 
such as will continue to operate in all 
countries where common sense prevails 
such reasons were rendered infinitely hive 
imperative by that course of events which 
has caused this country to be more heavily 
taxed than any other, and (thanks to the 
support of internal industry) long enabled 
it to dispense the most liberal reward to 
human labour of any nation upon earth, 
To allow British ‘labour to be competed 
with by foreigners in our own market, then 
is, in reference to the first fact, our taxa. 
tion, the most dishonest, and in regard to 
the second, our comforts,:the most cruel 
policy that ever was ventured upon by any 
government in the world, to say nothing of 
its folly. In behalf of the former system I 
have mentioned names ; I will now make a 
still more important appeal, namely to facts, 
Reasonings, by whomsoever urged, may 
fail ; E:zperience, never! Under that sys. 
tem of policy, and in spite of obstacles the 
most formidable, the nation increased its 
wealih, promoted its prosperity, consolidated 
its power, and extended its dominion. De. 
pressions there certainly did occur in. the 
country, but these, which towards the last 
were plainly traceable to the introduction 
of parts of the absurd policy now adopted, 
were, comparatively speaking, slight and 
temporary, and, above all, partial; if one 
interest suffered, the rest were in a condition 
to sustain it. The vibrations of the na- 
tional balance soon subsided into the equi- 
poise of settled and general prosperity. The 
history of the world exhibits not the nation 
whose advancement was so rapid, and whose 
prosperity seemed to promise such per- 
petuity. That such was its condition, I 
appeal to your individual experience. I cite 
still higher authority. Prosperity was pro- 
nounced in glowing language from the 
throne—prosperiiy was echoed in still more 
exaggerated terms, and attended with bound- 
less promises of its perpetuity and increase 
by the minister of the crown. These de- 
clarations were believed and acted upon by 
the people, and their faith has been since 
imputed to them as their folly and their 
crime, by some of those even, who put 
them forth. But they were true, and would 
have remained so, but for the perverse al- 
teration, at that moment, of the principles 
of our national policy. All innovation, 
Lord Bacon says, is with injury ; and he 
must be blind, indeed, that does not see 
the injury this has occasioned. But by # 
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strange fatality, which not unfrequently 
occurs in the i ory of human affairs, the 


suffering has fallen upon the guiltless, while 
many of those who were accessory to the 
change, have largely benefitted by it. 

Let us, therefore, now turn to the pre- 
sent condition of things amongst us. What 
now is the situation of the country? A 
retrogression in three or four short years, 
since the new theory has been in operation, 
of the most alarming nature, in whatever 

int of view it is considered. What is 
the great interest—which the place—in this 
heretofore happy empire, which is prosper- 
ing? Where is it that general distress is 
not now experienced, and impending ruin 
dreaded ? What is the pursuit which is 
profitable to the employer, or sustains in 
comfort the employed ? Who shall say 
whether that mass of bodily sufiering, 
which the almost starving operatives now 
endure, or the mental and concealed anguish 
which many of their former employers ex- 
perience, is. the most heavy and heart. 
rending ? 

And, first, if we turn our eyes to the 
agriculturists, who, if calculated as Adam 
Smith intimates, in reference to the em- 
ployments solely dependent upon them 
which, in our census, are placed in the other 
class, will amount, as I have proved else- 
where, to two-thirds of the industrious part 
of the community. I say, turning to the 
agricultural operatives, what is their condi- 
tion? ‘he farmers of the kingdom are on 
the verge of ruin; many of them are already 
inextricably engulphed; poverty and dis. 
tress pursue and have already reached them. 
The labourers, in entire counties together, 
are in the deepest distress, and are almost 
universally pauperized, and their condition 
has had its full share in reducing the ma- 
nufacturing operatives to a like, or even a 
worse situation. With tens of millions of 
acres of land wholly uncultivated, millions 
of which are amongst the richest soils in the 
world; with millions more, especially in 
Ireland, not half laboured ; and with an in- 
credible and increasing number of hands 
out of employment, and whom we must 
sustain, though we wholly lose their labour, 
things have been at length so happily ma- 
naged, that we habitually employ the la- 
bourers of distant countries while ours are 
idle; call their fields into-cultivation while 
we neglect our own; furnish with capitals, 
foreign rivals in other branches of industry 
which they will assuredly employ against 
us, while we voluntarily diminish the na- 
tional resources ;—and still our population 
is inadequately and, relatively speaking, 

ly fed. But the economists recommend 
perseverance in this policy, and deliberately 
advise the desertion or abandonment of agri- 
culture to the extent of putting three-sixths 
of our soils out of cultivation. Whither 
then must the dispossessed millions of 
wretched fugitives resort? ‘To the manu- 
facturing districts certainly. They must 
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become the rivals of the present operatives 
there, instead of remaining their steadiest 
customers, and that at a time when the 
goods already fabricated are so immense in 
quantity as to inundate the world, and so 
low in price as to starve the manufacturers. 
Political economists, I am well aware, have 
an answer for all this;—it consists of a 
future promise; but the people of England 
have been long amused by promises from 
the same quarter, and have been cruelly 
deceived. And, moreover, they have been 
reduced to such a condition by their mise. 
rable mismanagement, that they can no 
longer wait their fulfilment, were they as 
undeviatingly true as they are manifestly 
false. They cannot subsist upon remote 
and uncertain contingencies. By a better 
policy than that now pursued, this country 
might furnish an abundant supply of food 
at a relatively cheaper price, and still have 
“enough and to spare,” to the evident 
comfort and advantage of the entire com. 
munity, and especially of the manufacturing 
part of it. 

Turning, then, to the manufacturing in. 
terests,—respecting these the most disheart- 
ening and prejudicial system has been 
adopted. We have legalized the constant 
introduction, under certain duties, of articles 
of foreign industry, which have, in many 
branches of business, necessarily interfered 
with home labour, and greatly diminished 
its recompence. Our silk-manufacturers, 
our shoe-makers, our glovers, and very many 
others engaged in still more operose and 
profitable branches of employment, compre- 
hending, in the whole, a great multitude of 
our industrious countrymen, have been subs 
jected to the distressing rivalry of foreigners. 
That this has lessened the demand for home 
labour there can be little doubt, none what. 
ever that it has greatly diminished its 
wages. Indeed, I myself have heard those 
who were mainly instrumental in introduc- 
ing the change, exult in the vastly greater 
cheapness of the goods when fabricated, 
which that change has occasioned; I heard 
the exultation at the time with sorrow, I 
heard it with shame, when I recollected 
that those who uttered it, made no lessening 
demands upon the public purse, which has 
still to be replenished in their behalf, by the 
harder efforts of a suffering people. But 
the exultation, after all, was natural; their 
interests are adverse, as are those of a body, 
unhappily too numerous, who are the avowed 
and persevering enemies of a protected in- 
ternal industry. As to the shipping inte«~ 
rests, to which 1 shall allude hereafter, it 
were superfluous to tell you that they have 
been similarly and even worse treated ; but 
to this subject I shall again recur, though 
I think it is almost unnecessary so to do in 
the present company. I think, with that, 
at least, Gentlemen, you are as well. ace 
quainted as are the theorists. 

One thing has often struck me as to the 
policy of our projectors, namely, the address 
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with which they attempt to sever the vari- 
ous interests of the country, managing the 
successive depression of each, by appealing 
to the selfish feelings of the rest. Thus I 
think I well remember a certain individual 
to whom, however, I have never once be- 
alluded personally, notwithstanding the 
attempted wit that has been so misapplied 
on that supposition) I say, I think I re- 
member him, holding forth to the Liver- 
pool shipowners, that they might probably be 
compensated for the loss of their protection 
by a similar withdrawal of that of the agri- 
culturisits ; the granary of the empire 
might, partially, atleast, be placed, it was 
hoped, abroad; and then the shipowners 
would, of course share in transporting hither 
the constant supplies : (little chance of this, 
however, I ween, under the reciprocity 
system!) But both shipowners and agri- 
culturalists were to get other commodities 
cheaper by the free trade system; silks for 
instance,— and the silk manufacturer, in his 
turn, was to be propitiated by the sacrifice 
of the throwster, &c. The object of these 
changes was all the while low prices, other- 
wise we pay little compliment to the saga- 
city of their promoters; and, after all, a 
more insane attempt than to effectuate that, 
could never have entered into the head of 
man, when it is considered that we have a 
fixed encumbrance, or debt, to a vast 
amount, on which the cheapening of the 
value of property, and of labour in the 
country which has to sustain it, operates as 
an enormous augmentation. The fund- 
holders, the jobbers, the brokers of the 
community, may and do feel the advantages 
of these changes ; some of these dictate the 
carrying of them still further into effect, 
but it will be well for them, even with a 
view to their own permanent interests, to 
pause, or they will find the mischief they 
meditate “ for others will fall upon their 
own pate.” EI1GHT HUNDRED MIL- 
LIONS OF DEBT, AND CHEAP PRICES, 
ARE NOT CONVERTIBLE TERMS; no 
more than are Foreign Competition and 
British Comfort! Seen in the light of true 
political philosophy, all the different branches 
of industry in a community are united in 
the bonds of mutual interest, as well as 
amity ; and if one be weaker than the rest, 
the others are willing to extend to it a help- 
ing hand; but the new system sees things 
in a different light; “ buy where you can 
buy cheapest” is the motto—though it is 
one which would divest us of all our 
local duties and attachments, and even 
of patriotism itself. Hence those engaged 





in. various pursuits which can never be 


wholly dissevered, are taught to h 
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becoming 
the operatives.—The noble English maxim, 
* Live and let live,” is reviving. Whether 
it regards the labourer at the plough, or 
the manufacturer at his loom, I have always 
felt, what I have somewhere expressed, 


“ Let those that till and those that weave, 
Still by honest labours live.” 


And I shall never exchange this 


in which it is now represented to be? [ 
fear it is. And were I to become a political 
tourist in order to ascertain the fact, I 
would seek it amongst the many. I should 
not fix my views on the mere surface, or 
rather summits of society: these may still 
glow with the gleam of setting prosperity, 
which like the luminary from whence I 
take my illustration, casts a richer ray, the 
lower it is on its decline; while its warm 
and cheering beams withdrawn from be- 
neath, have left the narrow, humble vale of 
poverty in darkness and destitution. I 
say, I would not collect my information 


—* Where luxury 
In palaces lies straining her low thought 
To form unreal wants ;’’ 


nor from flatterers at feasts; from the dis. 
cussions of economists, at the boards of our 
merchant princes, groaning with delicious 
viands and sparkling wines of every vintage; 
but rather from the father of the cottage, who 
sits idle and distressed, brooding over the 
fate of those from whom his eyes are 
averted—his suffering family, but over whom 
his heart is yearning, and breaking! I 
would not seek it in the dazzling drawing- 
room, full of curious and costly 7 
decorations, where the lady’s splendid 
which sweeps over the turkey carpet, is the 
glowing labour of the Lyonese loom ; and 
the person, even to the hand and the foot, 
is adorned with the products of other thap 
English industry. No! I would rather 
read it in the condition of that poor heme- 
less being, of the same sex, shivering in 
the portico below; whom the introduc- 
tion of those very luxuries has . perhaps 
deprived her of honest employment, and 
driven her to await, in the wages of prosti- 
tution, the preservation of a life worse than 
death itself. In a word, I would take my 
ideas of the principle and of 
system from the inmates of the co 
rather than the mansion. As to myselly 
had to present a petition from one of. 
populous hundreds of the County of 
caster, and I learned on the unim 
authority of the highly respectab 

men through whom it was h to me, 
that thousands of the people are subsisting 
on fifteen-pence a head per week, and a 
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that pittance is earned by extreme and Io 
protracted labour, 
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‘daciously. denied by many of our public 


oracles. That impudent falsehood will now, 
hewever, avail no longer. Patient as the 
of England usually are, under their 
and privations, they are now, I 

regret’ to observe, beginning to be 
eotdes When the weavers of Spital- 
fields were refractory, these oracles coolly 
recommended, not their redress, but their 
desertion! The business was to be re- 
moved at their dictation, to distant parts. 
Weil! Is Congleton at this moment any 
better off 2? Has Macclesfield been less in- 
gurreetionary ? Look at Rochdale, at Man- 
chester, at Barnsley ; what is the state and 
condition of those places? Would to God 
my voice could reach them and might be 
listened to; I would most earnestly exhort 
them to peace and obedience to the laws: 
but I would not advise them to desist from 
remenstrating concerning their grievances. 
If the ministers could be bullied out of 
heir principles, as some of them professed 
to have been, I think they might be im- 
portuned out of their policy; though I am 
fully aware that, to the scandal of human 
nature, whims are much more tenaciously 
maintained than principles: and such, per- 
haps, still think, that agitators for Eman- 
cipation ought to be listened to ;—agitators 
for bread, put down ! 

But now that the general distress can be 
no denied, this darling theory is 
to be ded, by attributing our sufferings 
to other causes ; and it must be confessed 
they gave us abundance of choice. Some- 
times it has been laid to the charge of stag- 

more frequently to over-production ; 

now bankers are in fault—now the 
traders: our agriculturists have produced 
too much; they have produced - little. 
We have a surplus of capital—we have had 
a want of it—but now it seems that an in- 
different harvest or two is the most conve- 
nient apology for our distresses ; which dis- 
however, commenced before the 
were deficient; but had it been 
», Variations in our seasons have 
always existed, and ever will recur, as cer- 
tainly, though perhaps not so regularly, as 
cycles of the planetary system. And 
these, as they must always be expected, 
wise and paternal government will never 
unprepared. In a word, the people of 
it has long appeared pretty plain, 
to te, satiction of their 
Providence appear to please 
These facts, however, are 
that the distress is great ; 
» that its 7 is peng 
€ Operation e new theory ; 
the statistics of misfortune, of poverty, 
of crime, in the instant and vast increase of 
ies, the multiplication of criminal 


the rise in the rates, all 
‘date from the identigal period 
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in question. Can events of so striking and 
tremendous a character exist without a cause, 
and one adequate to their production? It 
were absurd to suppose it. One of the most 
important duties of the government is there- 
fore to search it out, and instead of with- 
standing those public inquiries, for wliich 
the people have so long and so loudly called, 
to solict rather than reject, their evidenee 
and information. 

It appears to me, we can best 
this inquiry by a series of negatives. And 
first, it is not Providence who is chargeable 
with the miseries of the people—on the con- 
trary, never was there a country so endowed 
with whatever could administer to its com- 
forts, promote its prosperity, or secure its 
greatness. All the real elements of wealth 
are centered within our shores; all the 
accidents which could favour their develope- 
ment are also ours. We have a country 
unrivalled in fertility and ample in extent, 
only partially cultivated, and capable of 
sustaining, as future generations will prove, 
a vast accession of inhabitants in far greater 
plenty than our present population enjoys. 
Beneath us are minerals of the most valua- 
ble kind. Without, our territories encircle 
the earth, and accumulate on our shores the 
products of all regions, and open a door 
of access to all countries. We have a 
climate unrivalled in healthiness, and a 
position among the nations the most fortu- 
nate ; surrounded by the ocean, which is not 
only the very element of British safety and 
glory, but an inexhaustible mine c? wealth. 
Such, without an hyperbole, is che condition 
in which Providence has placed us; such 
the bounties the Deity has poured upon us. 
The sacred and figurative language of the 
East might be applied to England, as em- 
phatically as to an equally distinguished 
and unthankful country of old :—“ He has 
placed our vineyard on a very fruitfal hill, 
he has fenced it and gathered out the stones 
thereof, built a tower in its midst, and 
planted it with the choicest vines.” —Andé it 
may still be asked, as it was of old, “ What 
could be done more for his vineyard than he 
has done in it?” I defy any man to answer 
this solemn question as it respects England, 
so as to lay in any measure the misery of 
this people at the door of eternal Provi- 
dence. 

Nor, second, is it the character or the 
conduct of the inhabitants to which the 
present distress of the country are attri- 
butable.—On the contrary, there is not a 
population upon earth more prone to labour, 
more active, enterprising or intelligent in 
their exertions, more persevering in their 

its; none who ae eS. abun- 
dance of capital, that i present 
system, by which, according to its doctrine, 
our national advantages can alone be deve- 
loped or distributed. Whoever, therefore, 
or whatever has occasioned the existing dis- 
tress, the people are guiltless. 

Nor is it the number of our countrymen 
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which has produced it. Fashionable as is 
the diabolical doctrine, for diabolical it is, 
inasmuch as it begins by affronting God, 
and issues in injuring man; it is like many 
other fashionable notions, utterly false. It 
is the prerogative of God, saving the pre- 
sence of our political economists, to decide 
the question ; and he has decided it, in the 
superabundance of the means of human 
subsistence which, as a nation, he has la- 
vished upon us, placed within our reach, 
and solicited us to accept. Whether in 
reference to the resources of the country, or 
its means of profitable employment, if pro- 
perly developed, there is not a sinew or 
an arm too many in the empire, no, nor 
elsewhere, no more than there is a super- 
fluous spirit called into the realms of im- 
mortality by the Eternal God! Short, 
indeed, and infernal would be the remedy, 
were this revolting notion true. Deporta- 
tion of every kind, murder in all its forms, 
indirect or otherwise, would be obvious and 
general benefits. Still, however, the pro- 
mulgators of this notion, with the habi- 
tual selfishness of the system, pronouncing 
upon the redundancy of human being, 
invariably except themselves. The chris- 
tian advocates of this doctrine are not its 
personal converts ——whether as it respects 
life, ar its propensities and feelings, they 
make no personal sacrifices. They are no 
Curtiuses—but I see your indignation at 
the very mention of these notions; and, 
rather than on the dogmas of the political 
economists, we will still rest, as to this 
matter, upon the assurances of Him who 
giveth food to all flesh; for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever. 

In whatever point of view, therefore, we 
regard this great nation, we may assert 
that its natural state is one of prosperity and 
happiness. Such is the condition which it 
ought to enjoy. And the minister to whom, 
in effect, the country commits the charge of 
seeing that the public “ receive no injury,” 
ought to render a reason for its condition if 
it be otherwise. 

What then are the real causes of the 
general depression, under which every inte- 
rest at present groans? The answer to 
this question, were I to discuss it fully, and 
according to my own views of the subject, 
would commit me into too wide a field for the 
present occasion. Some of the more latent, 
but not the less operative, of these, I shall 
not now touch upon, but confine myself prin- 
cipally to the topics which are more gene- 
rally argued in relation to this subject, and 
to these I shall address myself very shortly. 

And first, I consider the policy of the 
Government, in reference to the circulating 
medium, to haye been most pernicious ; 
and on this point I cannot but remark two 
things: the one is, that their doctrine upon 
this subject, appears to me to be most erro- 
neous or confused; the oiher that, had it 
been true, it was strangely mistimed as to 


the period of its application. What is it 
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for which a circulating medium, of what- 
ever denomination, is alone wanted? It ig 
to facilitate the interchange of the ucts 
of human industry ; and whatever does this, 
and continues to do it effectually, is to all in. 
tents and purposes “ sound,” to use the cant 
term of the day. To use a familiar illustra. 
tion,—if a farmer and a manufacturer, for 
instance, wish to barter a calf and a coat, I 
can see no imaginable difference in the re- 
sult, whether they do this in kind, or by 
silver, or gold, or copper, or promissory notes 
of a large or smal! denomination,—the pur- 
pose is accomplished, and the difference is, 
that it is often accomplished the more conye. 
niently, especially in distant transactions, by 
the latter than the former methods ; and no 
man can deny that such notes, had the 
ministry wished to reform, imstead of des- 
troying the system, might have been ren- 
dered as secure as gold, which with all its 
boasted snperiority, is itself only the sign, 
and not the element of the wealth it assists 
to interchange. Credit also, as an appen- 
dage to the paper system, was a great, and 
I believe the greatest instrument in effectu- 
ating the interchange of the products of 
human industry ; but this also our present 
political economists have discountenanced, 
to the visible detriment of the less wealthy 
classes of society, whose interests ought 
preferably to have been contemplated. We 
see the consequences in the universal stag- 
nation and distress which have ensued. 

Next, in adverting to the period when the 
small notes have been withdrawn, I will first 
premise that the whole of the circulating me- 
dium of a country, of whatever denomina- 
tion or amount, represents that part of the 
property of a country which is in transitu, 
and no more. In proportion, therefore, to 
the plenty, or the paucity of that medium, 
the nominal value of that property is high 
or low ; and as the value of all the property 
of a country is measured and determined by 
the worth of that part of it which is respon- 
sible, according to the well known axiom of 
Hudibras, 


“ The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 


So the circulating medium measures the 
value of all the property of the community 
whatsoever, whether on sale or otherwise; 
and its total monetary value is high or low 
accordingly as that medium is plentiful or 
the reverse. Now, in a country where there 
are no fixed money debts or incumbrances, 
public or private, any variation in the 
amount of the circulating medium would be 
immaterial; the relative values of all pro- 
perties would still be preserved in every such 
ease. But in this country, the contrary was 
unhappily the fact; the private money eM 
gagements were immense, the public debt 
enormous ; very much of both had been con- 
tracted under the paper system ; the with- 
drawal of this, especially of that part of it im 
general circulation, proportionably in 
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the value and weight of those circumstances, 
and at the same time diminished the value 
of the property on which they rested, and 
the possibility of discharging them. All 
the values of the country, together with its 
debts, whether public or private, its taxes 
and incumbrances of every kind, had been 
accurately adjusted to the previous system ; 
but by this operation, if I may make use of 
a mathematical illustration strictly apposite, 
the fulcrum of the balance was removed, so 
as to increase, in effect, the weight imposed 
upon us, and lessen the means of sustaining 
it. Meantime, it is not attempted to be 
denied but that the fundholder, the jobber, 
the nominal capitalist, and all pensioners 
and placemen of whatever kind, were bene- 
fitted by this operation ; but on the rest of 
the community, namely, the industrious part 
of it, it committed as direct a spoliation as 
was ever attempted. The Government bor- 
rowed in paper, and, if they had continued 
to pay in it, their creditors would still have 
realized immense advantages by their tran- 
sactions; but to borrow in paper and pay in 
gold—to benefit so vastly the non-produc- 
tive at the expence of the productive classes, 
already so depressed—was monstrous. — 
While on the subject of the circulating 
medium, I will only add, that one piece 
of forgetfulness, or worse than forgetful- 
ness, has often struck me in contemplat- 
ing this return to cash payments, thus forced 
apon the country; and it is this—that its 
proposers never submitted a measure for a 
redyction, to the like extent, in the public 
salaries and pensions of the empire—most 
ef which had been successively adjusted 
to the paper medium, by large and direct 
augmentations. It is never too late to be 
honest, and perhaps the thing may yet be 
proposed by the ministerial advocates of the 
cash system. 

If, however, it was determined to return 
to cash payments, in preference to rendering 
the paper ones secure and “ sound,” then, 
while the money values of all the property 
in the country were regulated by the paper 
currency, and consequently high, an effort 
ought to have been made by levying annual 
instalments upon all property, including, of 
course, funded and personal property, in 
order to have paid off a proportion of the 
national debt, which would then have been 
& comparatively easy and effective opera- 
uon—a measure which I thought at the 
time ought to have been adopted, instead of 
what is called Mr. Peel’s Bill, the effects of 
which, in common with others, I then an- 
ticipated. Under the present system, how- 
ever, the difficulty of such an effort would be 
increased tenfold, if not rendered totally im- 
practicable. But our country is governed 
by expedients. 

Another cause of the present and long- 
continued depression of the commerce and 
manufactures of the country, I have already 
alluded .to, and this also is attributable to 
the same school of economists, the bane of 
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the country—I mean the free trade system, 
as it is called. — Circumstanced as this 
country is, having to sustain a so much 
heavier load of taxation, and paying 
dearer for the necessaries of existence, and 
subsisting its operatives, at least till this 
fatal alteration, better than any other, it 
must be obvious that in all those branches 
of industry, where we have no countervail- 
ing advantages, either from the possession 
and retention of the raw material, better 
machines, or superior skill, foreigners must 
be able to undersell us, and consequently to 
deprive many of our home operatives of their 
work and of their bread. The branches so 
circumstanced are numerous and important. 
It is true there is, for the present, a protect- 
ing duty, as it is called, imposed upon some 
of their articles, miscalculated, as I presume 
to think, if it be meant as such; while the 
circumstance of legalizing them at all, has 
given a facility to smuggling, which it was 
promised at the time, either in ignorance or 
worse, that it would put down, and which 
has overwhelmed, in many instances, the 
home market with foreign goods. The ma- 
nufacturers humbly sought relief, if not in 
prohibition, yet ina higher protection. The 
government refused them a committee, and 
lowered the duty, in order that the custom- 
house instead of the smuggler might become 
their great rival: as if that could serve, or 
do otherwise than still more deeply to injure 
them! Prohibition was peremptorily re- 
fused, and it was argued that no higher a 
duty could be obtained than that to which 
it is now reduced. Absurd! When the 
revenue is at stake, see the amount that can 
then be rigorously exacted: 100 per cent. 
upon teas, 500 per cent., perhaps, on bran- 
dies, 1,000 per cent. upon tabacco; while 
the immense amounts, so collected, are a 
sufficient proof how small a proportion of 
such taxes can beevaded. But if it be true 
that you cannot exact more than 25 per 
cent. duty on silks, &c. without returning 
to the prohibitory system, then, in spite of 
the political economists, prohibit! Let par- 
liament preserve the field of British labour 
as strictly as their laws do the manors of the 
country, and we will then be content. Is 
not the object as important? If you can- 
not otherwise effect this necessary purpose, 
I repeat, prohibit! I repeat it in the words 
of Bacon, concerning foreign manufactures, 
such being superfluities, ought to be prohi- 
bited ; for that, says he, will either gain 
the manufacture, or banish the superfluity. 
But in defence of this free trade, it is 
said that it has not injured the home manu- 
factures, even in the particular branches 
thus interfered with ; and this is attempted 
to be proved by the increased quantity of 
the raw material consumed at home since 
the system commenced. Admitting the 
fact stated, which I yet doubt, as it is often 
stated, still does this demonstrate the pros- 
perity which it is advanced to prove ? Tell 
me not about the quantity of silk, for in- 
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stance; which is tiow introduced, being in- 
creased by millions of pounds weight per 
arinum ; but answer me whether, for the 


additional’ labour thus imposed, a corres. - 


ponding increase in the amount of wages 
for ‘making it up, has taken place ; nay, 
whether for the increased work, even equal 
wages have been obtained? The reverse is 
the melancholy fact, in that and all the 
other manufactures so interfered with. And 
this great diminution in wages demands an 
increase of labour for the purpose of obtain- 
ing even a scantier subsistence ; hence the 
supply of goods is necessarily increased ; 
and mark the double and disingenuous use 
the economists make of this! They attri- 
bute the distresses they can no longer deny 
to over-production : and still this over-pro- 
duction they use as a proof of prosperity ! 
T will only add, that the statesmen who can 
felicitate themselves or the country, on this 
cheapening and increase of human labour 
amongst us, would have been fit political 
economists for a celebrated tyrant of old, 
Pharaoh, who, while he withheld the allow. 
ances, increased the tasks of an oppressed 
people. The people of England produce 
enough, labour sufficiently ; who doubts it ? 
But, alas, “they spend their strength for 
that which is not bread, and their labour 
for that which satisfieth not !’”’—In the eyes 
of our calculators, the temple of British 
prosperity may indeed appear vast in its 
proportions, magnificent in its ornaments, 
and rich in its several parts; it may be 
filled with the votaries of wealth, and echo 
with the sounds of mirth and mutual con- 
gratulation ; but let them cast their eyes to 
its foundations ;—there are seen its secret 
supporters, the living cariatides of the sys- 
tem, a miserable multitude of both sexes 
and of all ages, from over-laboured and 
crying infancy to decrepit age, who are 
bowed to the dust by the load of labour im. 
posed upon them, and whose health, and 
morals, and life itself, are sacrificed to the 
mammon of political economy—Capital. 
But it is now said, in answer to the pre- 
eeding argument, and still in defence of 
ree trade, and with an air of triumph (for 
such is the ignorance of these reasoners) 
that all branches of manufactures, as well 
as those immediately interfered with, are 
plunged into distress, consequently the sys- 
tem cannot have been injurious to any. 
Since the suffering can no longer be denied, 
their favourite theory is to be saved by ad- 
mitting its universality ; now, it appears to 
me, that of all the absurdities political eco- 
nomy has yet put forth, and they have been 
sufficiently numerous and glering, this is 
the greatest ; it is one of which the lowest 
mechanic would feel ashamed. Supposing 
that previously to this fatal inroad upon our 
home markets in some important branches 
of British. mdustry, that, taking the whole 
together, the demand and supply was accu- 
vately balanced, the subsequent surcharge 
ef any particular branch must necessarily 
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affect the whole. Those whose labour ‘ix 
supplanted in one pursuit must resort te 
another, overcharging that also; injuring 
therefore, most certainly, the entire market 
of labour. The man, therefore, who pro. 
poses to supplant a certain number of silk- 
looms, by foreign goods of that description, 
will affect in reality so many cotton ones, 
and these again will interfere with linen 
operatives, and so through every branch of 
national labour. The marvel is that so 
plain a position could be overlooked—one 
which must be true any where, excepting in 
such a country as India, where the indus- 
trious classes are separated into castes, and 
rigidly reject all change of employment un- 
der any circumstance whatsoever. But in 
England, where the introduction of ma- 
chinery has superseded in so great a de- 
gree manual ingenuity, the equipoise of 
labour is speedily adjusted and preserved, 
however it may be disturbed. Interfere 
by your new system then, with the labour of 
nearly a million of hands, and in their dis- 
tress the rest will assuredly partake; they 
will suffer, not a sympathetic, but a real, 
not a remote, but an instantaneous injury. 

Many other observations on the new doc- 
trines might be added, but I shall not fur- 
ther enlarge. Their object seems to be to 
serve the mere capatalists, the jobbers, the 
commission brokers, the foreign agents; 
those of whom Locke has truly said, that 
they prosper and grow rich by the very 
means which impoverish the rest of the 
community. To instance only one of these, 
absenteeisms—this it is now taught is no 
injury to a country, a position whose ab- 
surdity can only be equalled by its perni- 
ciousness. The absentees of England and 
Ireland are the enemies of their country, 
depriving tens of thousands of their daily 
labour and bread, and deeply injuring hun. 
dreds of thousands more. I think, with 
Adam Smith, that such individuals are 
fair objects of exclusive taxation, avoiding 
as they do all the burdens of the country 
from which they derive them all, and va- 
cating all their duties, whether those of 
patriotism or humanity. If they remain 
dead to every worthier motive, I would ap- 
peal to something more on a level with 
their principles and feelings ; I would touch, 
and deeply, their interests. 

But, gentlemen, it will be naturally ex- 
pected that I should, on this oceasion, ad- 
vert somewhat particularly to the interests 
of shipping, as more peculiarly affecting 
this respectable town; and one to whieh 
you pointedly alluded in the written invi- 
tation with which you have honoured me. 
And first I may say, that without any ap- 
peal to documents whatever, I am certain 
that to allow full scope to the reciprocity 
system, in regard to shipping, eannot but 
be fatal to its prosperity. When I consi- 
der that between many of the ports of Eng- 
land and the continent, there are but a few 
days’, I might say, in some instances, 
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houss’;saily and when our competitors 
ip the. latter can build their vessels at 
half the price you can, man them at half 
the wages, and victual them at less than 
half the cost,—I say, under these circum- 
stances, who does not see that the foreigner 
will, in this competition, ultimately beat us 
off our own element, and, in the mean time, 
diminish the profits and lessen the wages 
in every branch of the pursuit? I am 
aware that you are obliged to employ the 
ships you already own, and the hands, 
especially apprentices, you are bound for 
the present to support, and to increase the 
activity of that employment in order, 
though unsuccessfully, to compensate the 
diminution of profit—a proof of prosperity 
as it respects your particular branches of 
business, as well as those of the manufac- 
turers, according to the economists. But, 
it requires no gift of prophecy to foretell 
ruin to that calling, whatever be its nature, 
which no longer affords a profitable return 
te the capital of the master—nor sufficient 
employment and adequate wages to the 
workman. 

How the documents are managed or 
made up which profess to demonstrate an 
increase of tounage to an enormous amount 
since the period of peace, 1 hardly know. 
Perhaps not only the coasters but the steam 
yessels of the kingdom, numerous and large, 
and repeating their voyages with such sur- 
prising frequency, may be occasionally added 
to the amounts, swelling therefore the ton- 
nage in an extraordinary degree ; though 
it is evident these vessels, valuable as they 
are in many respects, have hardly any more 
to do with the shipping trade, properly 
speaking, excepting, as I have heard some 
one assert, to injure it, and the royal navy 
with it, than so many stage coaches; one 
part of their trade being the accommodation 
of absentees and of Irish labourers. But 
from one of the returns presented last ses- 
sion of parliament it appears that British 
shipping has diminished, comparing 1828 
with 1814, to the extent of 769 ships, 
275,749 tons, and, what is still more to be 
lamented, 23,244 men, a diminution of a 
most melancholy nature, instead of an in- 
crease of 20 per cent., which the increase 
of the population would have warranted us 
to expect. By other official reports, as 
quoted by Mr. Robinson, the member for 
Worcester, who spoke in favour of the pe- 
tition from the hundred of Blackburn, which 
I had the honour to present, it appears, for 
the three preceding years, ending January, 
1827, 1828, and 1829, the number of the 
vessels built in those years respectively were 
1719, 1440, and 1125. Then as to their 
tonnage, that exhibited a decrease to this 
extent, 207,088, 163,946, and 128,752, 
the amount of the former of the three years 
exceeding the latter by the appalling dif- 
ference. of above 60 per cent. This state- 
ment, Lam told, comports with your expe- 
mence, though it may be contradicted by 
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certain documents put forth for the purpose 
of. out-facing the general distress of this 
important. business. But if, in. these pub- 
lic reports, such enormous: discrepancies 
occur, is not that an imperative reason for 
a public inquiry, which the advocates of the 
new system have strenuously refused ? Their 
conduct of itself decides the question, and 
speaks volumes. 

But, gentlemen, I saw the other day, in 
@ personal attack upon myself by a jour- 
nalist, the British shipping classed amongst 
those to which the epithet “ trivial” was 
applied. No terms which I have at com- 
mand can sufficiently reprehend such an 
assertion, either as to its falsehood or its 
folly. From the time of our great Alfred, 
who was alike the founder of the -British 
constitution and of our fleet, and who so 
far extended his patronage of it as to confer 
the privilege of nobility upon him who 
should cross the ocean a given number of 
times, even on mercantile pursuits ;—from 
the time of Alfred, I say, down to a very 
late period, the encouragement and support 
of the shipping of England has been made 
a matter of supreme concernment. Since 
its creation, however, its most effectual en- 
couragement was probably the Navigation 
Act, that Magna Charta of English ship- 
ping which was one of those laws that 
Mr. Fox eulogised so highly, and the spirit 
and intent of which Mr. Pitt supported and 
extended with all his influence, however 
its letter was modified. Hven Adam Smith, 
who wrote at a period when England had 
hardly ceased to be an exporter of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and when consequently 
free trade was not the proposition it now is, 
but the very reverse—even Adam Smith 
asserted the Navigation Act to be dictated 
by “the most deliberate wisdom.”” That 
act formed an essential part of the naval 
constitution of England, if I may so speak ; 
it was on the faith of that sacred engage- 
ment, for sacred it had become in the sight 
of successive generations of Englishmen, 
that you, gentlemen, embarked your pro- 
perty, which is now much of it sacrificed 
and lost by as direct an act of spoliation as 
if the same power had seized a portion of 
your estates, which you hold only under 
the same sanction—that of the law. But, 
gentlemen, it is not your interests alone 
which have been sacrificed.—No ; in those 
the royal navy of England has been 
touched; at the very mention of which, he 
is no Briton whose heart does not glow 
with feelings of exultation, mingled how- 
ever, at present, I fear, with those of appre- 
hension and regret. That navy, which is 
the shield of England's defence, and the 
arm of her strength, which has preserved her 
in the profoundest peace, when a world was 
leagued against her, which swept the ecean 
of her enemies, and poured upon their re- 
motest shores her irresistible thunders— 
that force without which her military arm 
would be utterly powerless, excepting when 
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raised against her own country, and which 
has, therefore, a share in all the laurels 
Britain wears, as well as those bright and 
unfading ones which are exclusively her 
own—the royal navy is put in jeopardy by 
this anti-national policy—a worse cofise- 
quence even than all the personal and pri- 
vate injuries which have been inflicted: as 
defence (again to quote Adam Smith) is 
of much more importance than opulence, 
the Act of Navigation is (was, he must 
now have said), the wisest perhaps of all 
the commercial regulations of England. 
But that act, the same school so often 
alluded to have torn asunder with as little 
ceremony as they have destroyed that “ Old 
Almanack” of 1688—the Protestant con- 
stitution of the empire. 

Gentlemen, I might easily enlarge upon 
this important subject. But it is unneces- 
sary. You, I conceive, are fully compe- 
tent to judge of the present state of your 
own business, and to compare its past and 
present condition. This place I have always 
understood to have been one of the most 
noted ship-building stations in the kingdom. 
From Whitby, the celebrated Captain Cook 
chose to have his vessels in which he cir- 
cumnavigated the globe ; and from hence 
another ornament of science, Scoresby, sailed. 
A wish to visit so interesting a place brought 
me once, for a few hours, here before ; but 
I saw it under the obsolete and rescinded 
system, which gave protection to British 
bottoms, and then the place was prosperous 
in a high degree, and full of activity: now 
it is evidently declining and in decay. The 
difference is, indeed, most ‘striking. But 
in making these observations, I do not sym- 
pathize with you so deeply, gentlemen, as 
with those who would have been better em- 
ployed, and more amply paid by you, had 
the former system been allowed to remain. 
The ship-builders and merchants of Whitby 
have lived in other and better times; and 
are, I understand, as a body, wealthy in an 
unusual degree, and can therefore sustain 
these reverses, or leave the business, though 
at great sacrifices, which subjects them to 
such loss. But the workmen—what is to 
become of them? And here I will make 
my last allusion to the new principle ; it is 
at the lower and industrious classes that it 
principally takes its aim,—in which the le- 
gislature has long been too much its abettor. 
Paley says expressly, that ‘‘ the care of the 
poor ought to be the principal object of all 
laws, for this plain reason, that the rich are 
able to take care of themselves.”” But were 
I to say that any of the late regulations have 
been dietated by these feelings, I should 
compliment the benevolence of their projec- 
tors at the expense of their intelligence. I 
will compliment neither. The modern 
system, which has been insinuating itself 
amongst us by degrees, I hold to be an attack 
upon the few remaining privileges of labour- 
ing poverty throughout. In agriculture, 
this spirit dictates what Lord Bacon calls 


the engrossment of great farms ; by which a 
hundred little cultivators must be thrown 
out of a decent occupation and replaced by 
one, if the theorists can make it out that a 
grain more of surplus produce, to use their 
cant expression, can be so obtained. In 
manufactures, it would, as the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia justly expresses it, “ turn 
out of employment the entire population, if 
the master manufacturer, by the employ- 
ment of machinery, could save five per cent.” 
In commerce, it exhorts you to buy where 
you can buy cheapest, though you leave the 
multitude, who enable you to purchase at 
all, without employment, raiment, and 
bread. In shipping, it allows the native 
mariner, whose life is a life of danger, and 
whose death is often one of glory, and who 
may be called upon at any moment to fight 
the battles of his country, te be ground 
down or supplanted, as it may happen, by 
the slaves of some foreign despot, who per- 
haps victuals them upon black bread and 
oil. Even in science, I am sorry to say, 
this “ infection works.” If, for instance, 
anatomy has to be promoted—but I recall 
the idea; here, at length, the poor are 
allowed the privilege of monopolizing the 
market. Subjects for the human shambles 
are to be supplied by the friendless poor ex- 
clusively ;—those legislators who have illu- 
mination enough to laugh at their own preju- 
dices, nevertheless refuse their own carcases to 
the carving knives of the dissectors. These, 
however, are not the most striking instances 
which might and shall be adduced in proof 
that the spirit of modern legislation—since 
we have deserted the humane, benevolent, 
aye, and politic principles of our Christian 
forefathers,—is hostile to the real interests of 
the working classes. These are, and have 
long been, my settled feelings and sentiments, 
and I utter them in no hostility, open or dis- 
guised, against the other and higher ranks of 
society, which, on the contrary, I have always 
attempted to support, in my humble sphere, 
in their just rights and privileges. It is to 
secure these, as well as to serve the lower 
orders, that I thus speak, and I shall act 
conformably. But the present legislative 
philosophy attempts to place the pyramid of 
national philosophy upon its apex instead of 
its base: its anxieties are about the summit, 
when it should be attending to the founda- 
tion. My preceding observations are not 
levelled at any set of men in power, 
individually considered ; on the contrary, it. 
has always been my wish to support the go- 
vernment of the country as far as I con- 
scientiously could ; and the present ministry 
had more especially my good wishes. I 
had differed from their new policy, indeed, 
ever since they introduced it,—the ‘ thun- 
ders” of the opposite party, however, the 
ownership is contended for; the lightning 
attending which has scorched and withered 
all our vital interests: but I imagined that 


they were supporting what I conceived, was, 


of still more importance to the country even 
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than its interests,—namely, its principles. 
Ihave found myself lamentably deceived. 
I ‘cannot, therefore, as an Englishman, 
always make up my mind to think and 

of men in power,—the dispensers 
of public favours and rewards, as some do, 
who declare of them 

, ‘* Whate'er they do, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discrectest, best.” 


No; I am not one of those cameleons who 
take their changeful hue from some grand 
object near which they are crawling. I wish, 
as is likewise fabled of that reptile, that such 
could also live upon air ; it would be far 
better for the public purse, and no worse for 
public principle. 

Ihad fully meant, on this occasion, and 
before 1 had concluded, to have adverted to 
that line of policy which I humbly think 
ought to be adopted, and which, without any 
violent revulsions, much less untried plans, 
would still, and I think speedily, restore the 
nation to its wonted prosperity. I have, 
however, already exhausted your patience, 
and I shall therefere conclude; not that 
I shrink from the task, or shall refrain 
from submitting my ideas on this impor- 
tant subject on a proper occasion. In the 
mean time, do I despair concerning the 
country ? God forbid! She will recover, and 
recover the sooner, because she is even now 
loathing the potions with which she has 
been lately drenched. She may be pros- 
trated for the present; but, like another 
Anteus, she will rise, with renewed strength, 
from every overthrow. She will yet prosper ; 
not, indeed, because of the councils of her 
rulers, but in spite of them. Yes; this 
mighty nation, unrivalled for ages in mili- 
tary and naval glory—foremost in the pur- 
suits of science—warmest in every work of 
philanthropy—highest in the paths of ge- 
nius ;—the nurse of liberty,—the asylum of 
réligion,—the mother of mighty nations, 
who shall spread her language, perpetuate 
her institutions, and submit to her moral 
empire, when the dominion of her power 
shall have passed away ; this country is des- 
tined as yet, I hope and believe, to become 
in the hands of a gracious Providence, the 
benefactress of the universe.—She will 
yet vindicate her own principles, and 
vindicate her own cause. She may, like 
many a gallant bark that has taken refuge 
in your friendly port, be now at sea, in dan- 
ger and distress, the sport of adverse winds, 
and tossed on the dark and tempestuous 
waves; but, if I may apply the fiction of 
Virgil to a nobler purpose, the Deity shall 
appear, and smiting the unfaithful Pali- 
nurus, himself seize the helm, and pilot the 
vessel through the subsiding storm into the 
haven of prosperity and peace.—Gentlemen, 
I will conlude. I know that when I sit down 
it will occur to my mind that I have omitted 
mich, and that perhaps the most important 
péttof what I meant to have said. ‘T'o these 
omissions, however, shall not be added that 
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of failing again to thank you, individually 
and most cordially, for the high honour you 
have done me. 

[Immense cheering followed the conclu- 
sion of this speech, which was listened to 
with extraordinary attention, and occupied 
an hour and three quarters in the delivery. 
We have purposely omitted several topics to 
which Mr. S. incidentally alluded, as well as 
any notice of the cheers with which he was, 
in several instances, hailed on his progress— 
wishing to give his arguments and observa- 
tions, as much as possible, in an unbroken 
and condensed form. It may, however, be 
proper to state, that a pamphlet in support of 
the reciprocity system, gratuitously issued 
that morning in Whitby, was handed to Mr. 
S. on his arrival, lay before him, and formed 
a sort of text-book for his remarks, while he 
inflicted upon its author, to the great de- 
light of the company, a species of literary 
impalement. ] 

At the conclusion of the evening, Mr. 
Sadler, in taking leave of the company, 
made the following observations— 

“ You have alluded, in terms far too 
flattering, to my Parliamentary conduct. 
I wish I had been able to have acquitted 
myself better ; but such as it has been, such 
it shall be. I will have no object but Eng- 
land ; no interest but those of Englishmen. 
Let us be, as we have ever been, a land of 
brothers—a land distinguished for its bene- 
volence, rather than for its military and 
naval achievemeyts,—though I speak of 
those achievements with gratitude equal to 
any man’s. You are identified with that 
interest, which, insular as we are, gives us 
the command of the world; that interest, 
I trust, will yet recover from its depression. 
I feel and hope that those who go down to 
the deep in ships, and occupy business in 
mighty waters, will be restored to their once 
happy prosperity. Then, our Navy, riding 
triumphant on the Ocean, will present a 
wall of brass to our enemies ; and enable us 
to smite when they insult, and to chastise 
when they injure. On that interest we de- 
pend for our support—for our prosperity ; 
and when the reign of common sense re- 
turns, it will again be predominant. Gen- 
tlemen, I am ashamed to have to stand up 
to say one word in defence of the mercan- 
tile Navy of England. What! are we to 
be reduced to plead for its necessity ? Have 
the citizens of the world brought us to this 
pass, that it is to be put upon its defence, 
and compelled to prove that it is entitled 
to a place among the interests of the coun- 
try? I would ask, from the monarch on 
the throne, to the meanest menial of the 
ministry, do you mean to put the mercantile 
Navy of England on its defence? Do you 
mean to make it plead for its existence ? 
What after this can you expect to meet with, 
in the shape of propositions, but the most 
abominable, the most anti-national conces. 
sions to theory and speculation? The 
shipping interest has grown with our affec- 
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tions, and identified itself with all our 
feelings. That interest has greatly contri- 
buted to make us what we are, in point of 
intellect and knowledge, which advantages 
we have imparted to other nations. Your 
Cook went round the world, carrying the 
blessings of humanity ; your merchants are 
not mere traders, but carry with them, 
in their track, the benefits of civiliza- 
tion, of knowledge, of religion, and elevate 
in the scale of intellect the nations 
with whom they have intercourse. The 
triumphs of the commercial navy of 
England are great; and when we add to 
to these the warlike triumphs of the navy of 
England, who can estimate the value of 
that interest by which they are achieved ? 
What English heart does not glow with en- 
thusiastic ardour, when mention is made of 
the achievements of the British navy, from 
Blake, down to Hawke, Rodney, and Howe, 
and mighty Nelson ?—who died in the mo- 
ment of victory, and left no anti-national 
stain on his character, but was English, 
every bit of him. In the hour of peace, we 
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may think slightingly of these men; but 
the time will come, in which the-services of 
their successors will be required. If you do 
not cherish the British navy, I can tell you 
what will be your fate ; you will perish, and 
you ought to perish! The services of the 
navy have made you what you are, and if 
you do not support it, you deserve to perish 

Many persons will object to the appearance 
of a military force among you; they will 
say it is not constitutional. But no man 
can say that the navy is unconstitutional, 
On the bosom of the deep the sailor finds 
his home ; there he cherishes none but 
English feelings, English interests; for 
which he not only frequently sacrifices his 
fortune, but is ready to sacrifice his life. 
nay, proud to sacrifice it. I never knew a 
man in the British navy, who would not 
have been proud to sacrifice his life in the 
service of his country. Gentlemen, I am 
ashamed of being compelled to defend the 
British navy, the arm of our strength, the 
crown of our glory ; but which is now sacri. 
ficed to theories and speculations. 





So conclude the sentiments of a man worthy of his cause, and worthy 
of the best days of the constitution. We should disdain to offer Mr. 
Sadler any mere panegyric of his powers, though we are not deficient 
in the full feeling of respect for his accomplished and intelligent mind. 
But we pay him the higher honour of believing that he owes his chief suc- 
cess to his sincerity—and that the torrent of his noble phraseology issues 
from the rich and inexhaustible fount of a heart, filled and overflowing 
with a sense of his illustrious cause. We believe that with his im 
sions there can be no effort in those fine specimens of an oratory, that had 
perished among us, since the days when Pitt rose in his strength against 
the factions of England, and Burke hurled the thunder-bolt against the 
evil spirit that was wasting the world. Like the great apostle, the 
champion of these doctrines of national faith, honour, and virtue, may 
well cast aside the enticing words of man’s wisdom, and rely on 
that lofty and unquenchable impulse which will give a tongue, not 
to be abashed or repelled before the face of profane  scoffers, or 
—— power. To him we say, Macrre! Go on in your career. 

ou will find it one of growing triumph. Your enemies may be invete- 
rate, but your course is above their reach. You move in a higher 
region than their paltry shafts can ascend. Your admirers will be every 
man who takes truth for his guide, and disdains to sell his country. 
Your panegyrists will be a whole people. 

Nor in speaking thus of Mr. Sadler, should we forget to whom the 
opportunity of such successes is owing. The Duke of Newcastle, who 
has a right to claim on his own account all the honours due to the purest 
and most fearless patriotism, has increased his claims, by his connexion 
with Mr. Sadler. Without the intercourse of that manly and Protestant 
nobleman, we might still have known the member for Newark but as 
the able writer; and however his abilities might have made his 
way into notice, we have still to thank the co ial spirit that was the 


first to summon them to the direct defence of the Constitution. 

We have taken the speech from the Hull Advertiser, a very able paper, 
which we have always found in the right, and deserving, on more occa- 
= than one, the respect that belongs to good feeling and to good 
iterature. ' 
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Burckhavd?’s Travels in Arabia, 2 vols. 
vor; 1829.—Poor Burckhardt has been 
dead these twelve years; and the travels 
described in the volumes before us were ex- 
ected in the years 18]4 and 1815. For 
the procrastination in publishing, the pos- 
sessors of his papers are of course responsi- 
ble. Every body knows he was employed 
by the African Association to prosecute dis- 
esveries in the interior of Africa; but his 

history may not be so well known 

py every body. He was the son of a Swiss 
, and educated in Germany. The 
had suffered by the French 

Revolution ; and young Burckhardt, on his 
return from Germany, found it necessary to 
look out for some means of gaining his own 
livelihood. In the year 1806, then in his 
twenty-second year, he came to England 
with no. very definite views ; but, luckily, 
being furnished with a letter of introduction 
from Professor Blumenbach to Sir Joseph 
Bankes, he was kindly received by the lat- 
ter, and had the entrée granted him to that 
*s well-known and far from unuse- 
ful public parties. Here he naturally be- 
came inted with the African Associa- 
tion and its views ; and this, as it happened, 
at a.period when Nicholls was known to be 
dead, and Horneman despaired of, and the 
society anxious to enlist new adventurers. 
The opportunity jumped with his humour 
and his desire of employment. He was 
young, and active, and ardent; and, as to 
any other qualifications, he felt within a 
power to acquire them all. Without hesi- 
tation he offered his services, which were, 
upon due inquiry, gladly accepted by the 
society ; and steps were immediately taken 
to qualify him for the undertaking. The 
wisdom of the members determined upon 
sending him to Cambridge, to study Arabic 
and attend lectures on practical science and 
medicine—what a place, by the way, to go 
tofor. such purposes! There also he as- 
sumed the Oriental dress, let his beard 
ow, and, in the intervals of his learned 
took long marches on foot, bare- 
headed, ‘in the heat of the sun (when he 
could get it to shine), and constantly slept 
on the ground, and lived on. vegetables and 


Water. 

"Thus drilled for about a twelvemonth— 
hévitig, it may be presumed, drained the 
breast ofthis Alma-Mater, he was despatch- 

.for the purpose of perfecting 

ic, and familiarizing himself still 

urther with eastern manners. After two 
Was to go to Cairo, and from thence, 

the’ Fexzan caravan, to Mourzouk; and 
from thence, again, by whatever means he 
Mgt, to, penetrate into the interior. To 
aabge in one country, and execute in 
ter, are two different things; and it is 
BOt"f> ‘be ‘Wondered at that Burckhardt 
jound it convenient or necessary to deviate 
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from his instructions. At Aleppo, however; 
he arrived, and at Aleppo he remained some 
months ; but he was of too active and rest- 
less a temperament to abide long in one 
spot; he was, besides, impatient to try: 
his wings and the efficiency of his acquire- 
ments. From Aleppo, accordingly, before 
he thought of setting out for Egypt, he 
made divers excursions; one to Palmyra, 
another to Damascus, a third to Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus. Starting finally for 
Egypt, he passed through the country of 
Decapolis and Nazareth, and, coasting 
along the Jordan and the eastern shore of 
the Dead Sea, at length reached Cairo. 
From Cairo, after making the necessary 
preparations, he proceeded up the Nile 
nearly to Dongola; and, in a second ex- 
cursion, quitting the Nile a little above 
Thebes, he struck boldly into the Nubian 
Desert ; till, at the distance of some six 
hundred miles, he reached the bank of the 
Astroborus, flowing into the Nile, in the 
latitude of 18° ; and from thence he stretch- 
ed across the country to Suakin, on the Red 
Sea. The Arabian port of Djidda lies 
nearly opposite to Suakin; and cireum- 
stances had determined him to visit Arabia, 
and survey, if possible, the Hadjaz—that is, 
the sacred country, comprising Mecca and 
Medina, and how much more nobody seems 
to know—under the disguise of an Egyp- 
tian gentleman of decayed fortunes. ‘The 
volume before us describes this tour in Ara- 
bia—a description particularly acceptable, 
because it concerns a country accessible to 
none but Mahometans, or such as profess, 
like Burckhardt, and are believed to be 
true disciples of the Prophet. His purpose 
was especially to visit Mecca and Medina, 
and go through the ceremony of the “ pil. 
grimage ;* and, for this purpose, he as- 
sumed the character of a hadj, or pilgrim, 
relying upon his long and now thorough acs 
quaintance with eastern manners for escap- 
ing detection. 

At Djidda, which, though at a dis. 
tance of forty or fifty miles, may’ be consi- 
dered the port of Mecca, Burckhardt ar. 
rived with but two or three dollars in his 
pocket, and scarcely a rag on his back ; and 
his letter of credit, addressed to a merchant 
there, was refused payment, on the ground 
of its being of so old a date—he had left 
Cairo eighteen months. In this exigency, 
he sold his slave for a present resource ; and 
hearing that Mahomed Ali, whom he had 


known at Cairo, was encamped at Tayf, 


about 100 miles in the interior, prosecuting 
the Wahaby war, he despatched a messen- 
ger, soliciting assistance—begging him, in 
plaia English, to discount a bill; but, be- 
fore his messenger returned, he luckily 
found a person who was remitting money to 
Cairo, and who, in a mater singularly 
confiding, took his bill upon the English 
3M 
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consul at that place. Scarcely had he thus 
raised the necessary supplies, when he re- 
ceived a message from the pasha, accompa- 
nied with a present of clothes and 500 pias- 
tres, and an order to go to him forthwith. 
Compliance was of course indispensable. 
Mahomet had some suspicion of his views ; 
but a short stay with him seems to have re- 
moved all unfavourable impressions, and 
permission was given to proceed with his 
tour. No time was now lost in proceeding 
to Mecca, where he arrived during the Rha- 
madan, in September. A visit to the tem- 
ple is imperative immediately on arrival, 
before any other business whatever is at- 
tended to; and Burckhardt punctiliously 
went through the labour of the numerous 
and onerous ceremonies enjoined. These 
are detailed with the utmost minuteness, 
and must satisfy the most scrupulous curi- 
osity. He remained at Mecca, of course, 
till November, the period of the hadji, or 
pilgrimage, which consists in a journey to 
Arafat, a hill of about 200 feet high, rising 
in the midst of an extensive plain, about 
six hours from Mecca. At this place as- 
sembled 70,000 persons ; and the ceremo- 
nies on the spot, and in their way back at 
Mezdelfe, and Wady Muna, taking up 
three days, are all described with the same 
particularity as those of Mecca. We have 
no space for any thing of the kind ; but the 
reader, we are confident, will find the whole 
story interesting and unique. We know 
not where he can find any thing like it; 
and the account, we have no doubt, may be 
entirely relied on. 

From Mecca, Burckhardt went onward to 
Medina, nearly 300. miles to the north of 
Mecca, where he visited the temple which 
covers the tomb of Mahomet. The tomb 
itself—the coffin rather—is not permitted to 
be seen; so that, after all, it may still, ac- 
cording to the old report, be magnetically 
suspended. All that Burckhardt could learn 
was—no such report circulates at Medina. 
He, with others, looked through a little 
window into an enclosure, into which ten 
or fifteen dollars procures admission from the 
attendant eunuchs. But nothing is gained 
by this; for within there is still another en- 
closure, to which there appears to be no 
golden key. According to the reports of 
the eunuchs, there is within a covering of 

e Same rich and splendid stuff as the sur- 

unding curtain; and, according to the 


* Arabian historian of Mecca, this curtain 


covers. a square building of black stones, 
supported by two pillars, at the entrance of 
which are the tombs of Mahomet, Abou- 
Beker, and Omar. The tombs are deep 
holes, and the coffin containing the body of 
Mahomet is cased with silver. This is all 
that can be learnt about the matter; for 
we may be sure Burckhardt spared no pains 
—it was the especial object of his visit. 

The only places of any importance in 
Arabia seen by Burckhardt, were Djidda, 
Tayf, Mecca, Medina, and Yembo; and 
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of all these, the most particular descriptions 
are given, as to the state of society—trad 
employment, habits, government, &c. These 
places are all within the limits of the holy 
territory ; but how far further these limits ex. 
tend, as we said, all his inquiries failed of 
ascertaining, and books furnish nothing 
but contradictory statements. 

Burckhardt’s papers will still, it seems, 
supply another volume, consisting of details 
relative to the Arabs of the desert, and espe. 
cially the Wahabys. When these will ap. 
pear, the reader may calculate. The first 
volume, comprising his account of Nubia, 
appeared in 1819; the second, description 
of Syria, in 1822; the third, of Arabia, in 
1829 ; and so the fourth may be expected 
towards the year 1835, unless Mr. Colburn’s 
liberal offers accelerate the march ; and mo- 
ney, we, know, makes the mare. to go—and 
may make the African Association. 


Cuma, and other Poems, by J. R. Best, 
Esq.; 1829.—This Mr. Best is already 
known as the clever and lively author of two 
works entitled ‘ Transrhenane,”’ and 
“ Transalpine Memoirs,” distinguished as 
the productions of a Catholic, liberal and 
enlightened on all points, except, as we 
Protestants must think, those of his religious 
profession. He is the son of a gentleman 
still better known, as a Protestant clergyman 
some years ago converted to Catholicism, 
and as the writer of two or three agree- 
able volumes on Italy and France, and 
a volume of whose reminiscences of other 
times, places, and persons, are now, by the 
way, before us, which we shall probably no- 
tice this month. 

Poetry is a perfect drug, now-a-days ; we 
have lying by us, still unread, though 
not unglanced at, no less than ten volumes, 
all of them the productions of new aspirants 
—several of them probably filled with what, 
years ago, would have been thought very 
superior versification ; but not one of them 
likely to secure a reader or admirer, cer- 
tainly not a purchaser, out of the family or 
friendly circles of the writers. Mr. B. as- 
suredly is not among the worst —he has read 
poetry till the desire, a very common case, 
gtew with him to write himself; and he 
has dwelt and revelled among the beauties 
and sunshine of Italy, till nothing but the 
latitude and language of poetry seemed ca- 
pable of giving fair vent to his excited feel- 
ings. The result is a volume—filled with 
descriptions of the charms that invest the 
bay and environs of Naples; and a tale of 
Byron-passion, with sundry scraps on occa- 
sional subjects. Much of the volume is 
above mediocrity; but neither gods, nor 
men, nor “ columnz,”” we know, on ad- 
mitted authority, can tolerate middling 
poets; and, we shall add, now-a-days, none 
that are not far beyond the ken of the mid- 
dling. Among the occasional pieces we dis- 
tinguish, “A Continuation of Collins's 
Ode on the Passions.” He has cauglit 
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Collins’s tone exactly, and we will quote 
at least the latter part of it. Love was for- 


gotten by Collins. “ Love goes,’”’ in the 
we quote from, “ to Music’s magic 
cell, and grasps her own enchanted shell :”’ 
He seized it. Hark! what thrilling sound 
Trembles on the air around ? 
Hark! its native notes arise— 
Its own sweet strain the shell supplies— 
Unalloyed by force or art 
From their natal shell they start. 
From Music’s sacred symbol stealing, 
To every wakened sense appealing, 
A soothing murmur—rising—falling— 
Mad contention all enthralling— 

O’er Tuk Passions transport shed: 
Each, in turn, with bashful head— 
Startled by the conquering tone 
That rose superior to its own— 

Lingered—lingered—lingered—fied ! 


Love remained within the cell, 
And still he held the magic shell, 
And still its thrilling notes ascending— 
With every hidden feeling blending— 
Fire his own enraptured breast, 
Fill his soul with transport blest ; 
For oh! how well 
That magic shell 
Breathed the thoughts he longed to tell! 
And as its gentle notes arose, 
Still—still his phrensied rapture grows, 
And still his eye more wildly glows ; 
Still they whirl his heart and soul 
Away—away—beyond controul! 
Still—still the charm endures ; till fired— 
Maddened by the entrancing lay— 
To the sweet song himself inspired, 
He faints in Music’s arms away! 


Personal and Literary Memorials, by 
the Author of “ Four Years in France,” 
“ Ttaly as itis,” §c. ; 1829.—Mr. Best (the 
elder) gossips very agreeably, and has tossed 
upa mélange of reminiscences, personal and 
literary, admirably suited to while away an 
hour or two, in indolent recollection of emi- 
hent persons now gone by, and on matters 
frequently—though sometimes the topics 
are of the deepest importance—of mere cu- 
riosity, lightly and gaily touched upon. 
Mr. B. has a keen sense of the ludicrous ; 
but his own language often fails him in 
pointing his stories : he would probably ma- 
nage his French or Italian better. Consi- 
derable space is occupied with Paley. Lin- 
coln was Best’s native place, where Paley 
was subdean, bound by office to an annual 
residence of some months, and by station 
and character a remarkable person there, 
independently of his literary eminence. Mr. 
Best judges him with some severity, but still 
readily recognizes his general merits. He 
plainly does not take Paley’s principle of 
morals, or he would find no occasion for any 

like the contempt or disgust he ex- 
presses. The collection of anecdotes, bons- 
mots, and coarse phraseology, gathered from 
his conversation, most of it, appeared, some 
dia in a cotemporary monthly perio- 
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He talked of education at the universities. 
“You may do any thing with young men by en- 
couragement, by prizes, honours, and distinctions : 
see whatis done at Cambridge. But there the 
stimulus is too strong; two or three heads are 
cracked by it every year.” He was asked, “ Do 
you mean that they really go mad from over- 
studying the mathematics?’ —«* Why, some of 
them go mad ; others are reduced to such a state 
of debility, both of mind and body, that they are 
unfit for any thing during the rest of their lives, 
I always counselled the admixture of the study of 
natural philosophy, of classies and literature, and 
that university honours should be accorded to all, 
One thing I always set my face against ; and that 
is, exercises in English composition: this calling 
upon lads—(lads, be it understood, is the old- 
fashioned university word for under-graduates)— 
this calling upon lads for a style before they have 
got ideas, sets them upon fine writing, and is the 
main cause of the puffy, spungy, spewy, washy 
style that prevails at the present day.’’ These 
four epithets, being all of them words capable of 
the grace of northern pronunciation, had all and 
each of them the advantage,—and it was by no 
means an inconsiderable one in point and effect,— 
of the ‘** yulgar tongue”’ learned by Paley in his 
youth. 


Paley had some. dislike to Watson, the 
Bishop of Liandaff— some old college 
quarrel, perhaps,’’ says Mr. B.; perhaps 
also a little jealousy —some vexation at Wat- 
son’s advancement, and his own compa- 
rative want of it. 


I told him I had been reading a work that Wat- 
son had lately published. “ What is it about?” 
said he, *‘ is it a proposal for paying off the 
national debt? Mind—every cracked man pro- 
poses to pay off the national debt: that is a rule; 
nobody but a cracked man would think of it, and 
Watson has been thinking about it for several 
years past.” 


Some one quoted a phrase in a pamphlet, 
by Watson, on the subject of the invasion 
of England :— 

“T am an independent man,” says Watson. 
“ Independent!’ says Paley; “I do not know 
what he can mean by ‘ independent, unless he 
may mean—unhanged.” 


The income-tax was talked of :— 

“TT have but one objection to declaring the 
amount of my income; but for that objection, all 
the world should be welcome to know it ; and 
that objection is,” he paused and made us wait a 
little, ‘‘ I am afraid of exciting the concupiscence 
of the younger clergy.” 


He talked of Burke in the highest terms 
of admiration :—“ As for eloquence,” says 
he, “ Demosthenes was a fool tohim.” A 
bold opinion this—but one that will be im- 
pugned by none but those who have not 
read both. 

The author has many recollections of 
Horne, President of Magdalen, and after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, of whom the 
public, and the readers of his sermons and 
commentaries on the Psalms, knew nothing, 
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but of his gravity, or perhaps the kindliness 
of his nature, which is visible enough in his 
books, andwhich his life did not, apparently, 
belie. He was, however, a very jocose per- 
sonage, and deep in the Oxford sin of pun- 
ning. Some of his repartees are good : 

Playing once at whist, and making a 
blunder—he was avery bad hand at cards— 
his partner angrily asked, “ What reason, 
Mr. President, could you possibly have for 
playing that card ?”—‘ None upon earth, 
I assure you.” 

An under-graduate waited on him to ask 
leave out of college, wishing, he said, to 
go to Coventry.— Better go than be sent,” 
replied the President. 

He said of some indolent person, who 
lived five and thirty years in college without 
any occupation, “ He had nothing to do, 
and he did it.”’ 

Of young men coming to the University, 
Home said—*“ They have an equal chance 
of being pickled or preserved,” which nearly 
breaks down. 

Iwas talking (says Mr. Best) with Henry James 
Pye, late poct laureat, when’ he happened to 
mention the name of Mr. P., a gentleman of 
Berkshire and M.P. I think, for Reading ;— 
“That is the man,” said I, “ who damned the 
king’s wig inthe very presence of lis Majesty ; 
with great credit, however, to his own loyalty, 
and very much to the amusement of the king.” 
—‘* 1 do not well see how that could be.”— 
** You shall hear a story which our president, 
Horne, (Pye had been a gentleman commoner of 
Magdalen College) told at his own table. The 
king was out a hunting: P—— was in, and of, 
the field: the king’s horse fell: the king was 
thrown from the saddle, and his hat and wig were 
thrown to a little distance from him: he got on 
his feet again immediately, and began to look 
about forthe hat and wig, which he did not readily 
sce, being, as we all know, short-sighted. P——, 
very much alarmed by the accident, rides up in 
great haste, and arrives at the moment when the 
king is peering about and saying to the atten- 
dants, ‘ Where’s my wig? where’s my wig?’ 
P—— cries out, ‘ D—n your wig ; is your Majes’y 
safe ?’” 

Some puns of Barton, warden of Merton, 
are too bad for repetition—most of them so 
obviously made up, to explode upon occa- 
sion—and the occasion made, too, some- 
times. One of Tom Wharton’s is better : 

Whoever has been at Oxford has seen 

The sixteen gris!y Cesars grin 
in a semicircle at the northern end of the theatre. 
The celebrated Thomas Warton, fe'low of Trinity 
College, a poet, and author of the History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, and at length poé/a laureatus to his 
Majesty, was walking one day near this spot, 
when he was addressed by a coantryman, or man 
from the country, who had been gazing at these 
very ugly and rather colossal busts. “ Pray, Sir, 
be so kind as to tell me what be they ?’’ pointing 
to the statues. Warton, or as he was familiarly 
called, “ Tom Warton,” answered by a counter 
question in the patois of the interrogator.— 
*« Didst thee never hear of the heads of housen?”’ 
—* Aye, sure I have,’’ said the man. “ Well,” 
said Tom, ‘them be they.’”—* Thank’ee, Sir,” 
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sald the man, and departed unconscious of the 
trick. 


The best of the mots, under the head of 
Cyril Jackson, are rather about him than 
by him. A repartee by young Langton, a 
son of Bennet Langton, is worth quoting ; 


Jackson did not like that his young men should 
seek their acquaintance out of college, but wish- 
ed the Christ-Church men to associate, as muel; as 
might be, with each other, He said to my Lin. 
colnshire Saxon friend, who was a gentleman 
commoner of Christ-Chureh, “ Mr. Langton, you 
knock in very often: why do you visit so much 
out of college? I say nothing in disparagement 
of other colleges: no doubt there are clever men 
to be found in them; but as Christ-Chureh is the 
largest college in the university, there must be 
more men of sense in this college than in any 
other, by the rule of proportion simply.”—* Yes, 
Sir,” said Langton ; ‘‘ and more fools too, by the 
same rule.” 


A specimen of some French puns will not 
take up much space :— 


Louis, the eighteenth king of his name, was 
twice brought back to the French, escorted by 
foreign bayonets. They said he was deur fois 
neuf. Neuf means both nine and new: twice 
nine is eighteen. 

When the terms of the treaty which follewed 
the restoration of the king were known, the 
French amused themselves by composing what 
they called the alphabet of the restoration, La 
nation Francaise a.b.c. The Prench prenun- 
ciation of these letters suggests to every one the 
word @baissée. Quarante-trois Départements 
o. d.(cédés). Le ministére e.b. t. As the as- 
pirate inthe word Aébé/é is not sounded, yeu have 
only to pronounce the three letters to arrive at the 
sense, La gloire des armées Frangaises f. a.¢. 
(effacée.) These are a few specimens of this 
mauvaise plaisanierie that greeted the restored 
monarch, 


The young Duke of Rutland, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in a drunken frolic 
knighted the landlord of an inn in a country 
town :— 

Being told the next morning what he had done 
the duke sent for mine host, and begged of him 
to consider the ceremonial as merely a drunken 
frolic. “For my own part, my Lord Duke, I 
should readily comply with your Excellency’s 
wish ; but Lady O’Shaunessy !""— 

This leads the author to remark upon 
baroneis thus :— 

I dislike the origin of this caste, and the left 
hand dyed in the blood of Ulster. Besides, it 
not fair that one plain country gentleman should 
have so much advantage over another of bis 
species in the market of matrimony. Many wo 
men of large dower are as ready and anxious (0 
be ladies, as Lady O’Shaunessy. Neither is it 
fair, that on no motive of civil polity or persona. 
merit, a man should be set above his equals 
But if any one can shew reason why baronets 
should de, I am very placable, and, above all, 
willing to hear reason. 

The House of Lords, once upon a time, was 
voted “useless ard dangerous.” Ido not think 
that the baronets will ever be voted dangereus 
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Anecdoting upon the awkward use of 
particular words, he adds :— 


L told my friend, Sir J., that Mr. —— said, 
that among other fishes good for food, he was 
particularly attached to asmelt. “ D—n him ;” 
said Sir J., “ I wish a smelt was attached to him 
—to his nose for a week, till it stank, and cured 
him of his attachment.” 


Memorials of Charles John ( Berna- 
dotte ), King of Sweden and Norway, by 
Ww. G. Meredith, Esq.; 1829.—These 
memorials consist of a series of public docu- 
ments, proceeding from Bernadotte, the 
greater part while Crown Prince, and some 
few, after he succeeded to the throne—up to 
the close of the Norwegian Storthing in 
1824. The chief value belongs to the early 
papers, which shew more clearly than any- 
thing that has hitherto appeared the real 
state of his relations with the French Em- 
peror. That seems never to have been 
equivocal. From the moment of his elec- 
tion, Sweden was his country, and he reso- 
lutely pursued her interests, identified, of 
course, with his own—though wishing ap- 
parently to keep on terms of friendly inter- 
course with Napoleon. But Napoleon was 


* suspicious, jealous, haughty, and reould treat 


Sweden in the style of a master—would 
direct rather than negociate, and would, 
what was still more galling, observe none of 
the marks of respect, which independent 
governments mutually pay—neither him- 
self, nor by his agents. 

Bernadotte landed in Sweden on the 20th 
‘of October, 1810, and found himself imme- 
diately compelled to determine on the tone 
to be taken with Napoleon—this, from the 
circumstances of the country, was of neces- 
sity a conciliatory one. On the llth of 
December he addressed a letter to the Em- 
peror, in complaint of the instructions given 
to Alguier (the French ambassador), rela- 
tive to the enforcement of the ‘ continental 
system.”” Bernadotte assures him every 
thing is done to exclude English commerce, 
‘but smuggling can no more be precluded in 
Sweden than elsewhere, and that in Sweden 
the regal authority is very much restricted. 
Still all that is practicable shall be enforced to 
second the system. Scarcely was this letter 
despatched, when Alguier, before it could 
have reached the Emperor, was directed to 
demand of the Swedish government an im- 
mediate declaration of war against England 
—if in five days this was not complied with, 
he was to quit, and war with France was to 

Ww. 

Bernadotte was thus placed in a very 
awkward position—it gave him the appear- 
ance of coming to Sweden merely to execute 
the orders of the Emperor. ‘T’o remove the 
offensive impression, as far as he could, he 
abstained from taking part in the delibera- 
tions of the council. Fatal as was the mea- 
sure, imposed by the Emperor, to the pros- 
perity of Sweden, compliance was inevit- 
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able, and war was accordingly “ declared, { 
though utterly without the means of pro™ 
secuting it. Bernadotte, in consequence 
this unprepared and destitute state, again 
addressed two letters to Napoleon, in which 
he frankly exposed to him the exhausted 
condition of the country, and solicited the 
assistance which was indispensible for the 
execution of his wishes. To these letters 
no answer was vouchsafed ; but instead, the 
ambassador was directed to make sundry 
demands on the Swedish government— 
4,000 seamen, for instance, to serve in the 
French fleet, at Brest, and a concurrence 
in a confederation with Denmark and the 
Duchy of Warsaw, both of which, however, 
were declined on the part of the Swedish 
government. The insolence of Alguier be- 
coming intolerable, Bernadotte demanded 
his recall, and he was accordingly recalled, 
but succeeded by another, who, acting of 
course under instructions, was not a whit 
less offensive, and he also was finally dis- 
missed. But in the meanwhile, and through- 
out the summer and autumn of 1811, the 
hostility of the French government was 
shewn by the systematic injustice of the 
officers presiding over the prize-courts— 
more than fifty Swedish vessels were con- 
demned, and no redress was recoverable. 
Finding remonstrances all in vain, the 
Swedish government took the defence of 
their commerce into their own hands, and in 
December seized a French privateer. A 
communication of the circumstance and the 
cause was immediately made, and again no 
written notice was taken. 

But on the 27th of January, 1812, with- 
out any ceremony, or any previous threat, 
a division of Davoust’s army was marched 
into Pomerania, and took possession of it, 
and of the island of Rugen. Explanation 
was demanded in vain—still nothing but 
contemptuous silence—till at last M. Sig. 
neul arrived, not bringing with him ex- 
planations, or even noticing the demand for 
explanation, but fresh proposals, or rather 
orders—a new declaration of war against 
England, and offensive measures against 
the English shipping in the Cattegat and 
the Baltic, and moreover, a levy of 40,000 
men to operate against Russia on the side of 
Finland, the recovery of which, by Sweden, 
was held out as an indemnification. But 
Signeul was too late. Indignant at the 
cavalier treatment he had received, Berna- 
dotte had appealed to Russia, and a treaty 
between the two governments had already 
been signed in March—in which treaty 
Russia engaged to unite Norway, and 
guarantee the peaceable possession of it to 
Sweden. Signeul, in consequence, return- 
ed, taking with him the last letter from 
Bernadotte, which bore the semblance of 
friendship—it explained the necessity into 
which he had been thrown, and appealed 
to his humanity to avert the general war 
impending, proposed to mediate between 
him and the Emperor of Russiama pro- 
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posal not very likely from such a quarter to 
be listened to. 

In July, friendly relations with England, 
which had, indeed, searcely been broken, 
were renewed, and the ports of Sweden 
were thrown open. Till February, however, 
of the following year (1813), the Swedish 
ambassador continued to reside at Paris, but 
at last receiving no explanation, though 
frequently urging it, on the occupation of 
Pomerania, he represented the diplomatic 
intercourse to be, in consequence, now with- 
out an object, and demanded his passports. 
These were accordingly granted, and ac- 
companied by a note, in which Bassano at 
last alleged the seizure of the French pri- 
vateer as the cause, though it was notorious, 
indications of the intention had been mani- 
fested months before. The note contained 
some curious implications of censure on Ber- 
nadotte, and talked of personal enmities, 
violent passions, and ill-directed ambition. 
To this communication, Bernadotte wrote 
the remarkable letter of the 23d of March, 
1813, the contents of which amounted to a 
renunciation of all further intercourse, and a 
declaration of war. The letter is filled with 
reflections and allusions that must have been 
gall and wormwood, Mr. Meredith says, to 
the bitter spirit of the Emperor—it indig- 
nantly abandons all farther attempt at con- 
ciliating his confidence and friendship, and 
refers him for peace to Russia and England. 

For two years, Sweden, or rather Berna- 
dotte, had been actively engaged in raising 
and organising the Swedish army, which 
now amounted to 60,000; and in May, 1813, 
he crossed over to Stralsund with his troops, 
to wait the arrival of the Russians; but it 
was not till the conclusion of the armistice 
of Pleiswitz, that he took the field, at the 
head of 80,000 Swedes, Russians, and Prus- 
sians, in the neighbourhood of Berlin. This 
was termed the combined army of the north, 
and the active and efficient part it took, to- 
wards the end of the campaign of 1813, is 
well known. The subsequent conduct also 
of Bernadotte is too well known to require 
any further statement—it was never equivo- 
cal, and had as much been understood then, 
as is now thoroughly known, of the exas- 
perating conduct of Napoleon, and the natu- 
ral indignation of Bernadotte, no suspicion 
of the latter’s want of sincerity or firmness 
to the general cause of Europe would for a 
moment have been entertained. 

The “ memorials,” which constitute the 
bulk of the volume, are, in general, little 
calculated to shew the man—most of them 
are speeehes prepared expressly for public 
occasions, and filled with conventional and 
customary phrases, smacking strongly of 
French taste. The directions given to the 
governor and tutor of his son are interesting 
—still, conceived in the same spirit, and 
manifestly written for the public eye. But 
the activity, and the public wisdom of the 
man are admirable. He has been the re- 
creator of Sweden. The union of Norway 
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has made the peninsula one—commerce 
extends, population multiplies, agriculture 
thrives too beyond all precedent 

grow all their own corn now, and canals are 
stretching across the country, connecting 
lake with lake, and rendering the country 
independent of the mouth of the Baltic 
that is, should an enemy block up the 
Sound, the Swedes can get from their east 
coast to the west, in summer by water, and 
in winter by ice, and defy the consequences, 


Nicholls’s Autographs, completed ; 1829, 
—Mr. Nicholls has completed his ample 
collection, consisting, as the title-page ex. 
presses it, of the autographs of “ royal, 
noble, learned, and remarkable personages 
conspicuous in English history, from the 
reign of Richard the Second, to that of 
Charles the Second.” The concluding 
portion is acccompanied with what some 
prig, with an absurd attempt at precision, 
termed a “ postliminous preface,”’ discours- 
ing largely and learnedly on the utilities of 
autographs—the history of hand-writing— 
the merits of calligraphy—the previous pub- 
lications of a similar kind in England and 
France—followed by a list of the more dis- 
tinguished collectors and possessors of these 
inestimable treasures. Some vague notion 
prevails that the character of the writer is to 
be got at from his scribbling manipulation, 
Shenstone, in one of his letters, says, I want 
to see Mrs. Jago’s handwriting, that I may 
judge of her femper. Lavater, too, ima- 
gined something might be gathered from 
the same souree, as well as from the coun. 
tenance; and so lately as 1816, a French- 
man wrote a volume on “1’Art de Juger du 
Caractére des Hommes sur leur Ecriture.” 
Mr. D’Israeli—the only Englishman in the 
present day of any pretensions to sobriety, 
and some will question his, who has in- 
dulged in similar reveries—while he insists 
*‘ the vital principal must be true, that the 
handwriting bears an analogy to the charac- 
ter,”’ rests it wholly on this ground, “ that 
all voluntary actions are characteristic of the 
individual,” which comes close to the Dog- 
berry maxim—writing and reading come 
by nature. Many causes, he allows, operate 
to controul this natural result, and to such 
an extent, that he forebodes the “ true phy- 
siognomy of writing will be lost among our 
rising generation.” This is sad twaddle. 
The whole business is resolvable into imita- 
tion, accidentally directed. Every body can 
distinguish French from English writing, 
but is an English hand distinguishable from 
a French one? Whole schools scratch like 
their masters. The Harrow boys, for in- 
stance, it must have been remarked, for the 
last twenty years have written more or less 
like Butler. The publication is very hand- 
somely got up. 

Dr. Mavor’s Miscellanies, in Prose and 
Verse; 1829.—A. stout octavo volume, 
made up of occasional papers—some 
printed in different periodicals, and others 
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written for domestic or school purposes— 
ona variety of topics, chiefly addressed to 
young people, and calculated to convey in- 


formation, and, above all, to enforce the 
duties of humanity, and illustrate the beau- 
ties of moral qualities. They shew the ve- 
nerable author to be a man of excellent 
feeling, full of kindness and liberal senti- 
ments, and concentrating his happiness in 
the charities of domestic life. As a writer, 
he has long wielded the pen of a ready 
scribe, and may challenge volumes with the 
most copious producers fof his time. One 
book has succeeded another for, we believe, 
forty years; and if his merits are measured 
by quantity, they will prove to be something 
y considerable. To the merit of plain 
and not unuseful narrative, he is fairly en- 
titled ; but as to those of selection and scru- 
tiny, they constituted no part of his object— 
they are qualities incompatible with dis- 
patch, and are not to be looked for from any 
one who writes by the sheet, or runs against 
time. His books are filled with matters of 
common-place, which he took as they came, 
and asked no questions— they covered his 
pages, and satisfied his publisher—and, 
after all, are not without their use. Of 
the poetry, spread over 170 pages, and 
pretty closely printed, nothing need be said 
in the way of censure ; and upon any body’s 
admiration, it can have no claim— it is of a 
cast that can no longer be read, consisting, 
as it does, of thread-worn thoughts, couched 
in common, not to say coarse language ; 
and flows in a rythm and with a cadence 
that have neither spirit nor music. 
The ample volume closes with a string of 
“ egotisms,”” by which the doctor means, it 
seems, something that distinguishes the in- 
dividual from the species. They are taken 
promiscuously (why should they have been 
thus taken ?) from a large collection of 
remarks, made from incidental impressions 
and native feelings, on the subjects of life 
and manners, law and government, religion 
and morals—a mélange of very common 
truths, or rather, perhaps, very common 
prejudices. ‘The idiosyncrasy is not often 
discernible to our eyes. They are, gene- 
rally, of a querulous cast, and indicate, 
ich amazed us, disappointment on the 
part of the author, as if he had not been re- 
warded according to his deserts. His con- 
clusions seem to be that fools predominate, 
at least in the conspicuous and commanding 
situations of life; and that a wise man and 
a virtuous man have no chance of success in 
aworld where fools and scoundrels enter 
Into the general competition. This, by the 
way, supposes the aims of the sage and the 
fool to be the same, which, if it be credita- 
ble to the fool, can scarcely be so to the 
other. The doctor has expressed his feel- 
ings in one instance strikingly enough, but 
not conclusively : it is all apparent—a thou- 
sand things, physically and morally, are 
probably wanting, not to be calculated or 
detected. But take it for what it is worth : 
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Some years ago I planted three pines, of equal 
height and age. Each had the same apparent 
strength, and the same advantages of soil and 
situation; yet it was not long before one of them 
shot up far above his fellows, and to this moment 
retains its superiority. Itis thus in life also ; and 
I never visit them without calling to mind some 
early acquaintances who started on the stage of 
the world with myself, and who have outstripped 
me io the career of fortune and of fame; though 
an impartial observer would probably at least 
have reputed me their equal, when we began the 
race. 


This evidently annoys the doctor: why 
not cut down the reminding aspirer P—he 
is in his power. 


Illustrations of Natural History. Partd. 
4to.; 1829.—Here is another publication 
on Natural History, conducted by Mr. Le 
Keux, who, with Mr. Sands, executes the 
engravings. The publication is of the 
popular kind—not governed by any arrange- 
ment of system, but presenting selections 
only of the more interesting species.— 
‘¢ Expensive and technical publications may 
be obtained in Natural History,” observe 
the editors; but we know of none that are 
cheap in price, faithful in delineation, and, 
at the same time, addressed to the general 
and unlearned reader. For this class of 
persons, in particular, but still aiming to 
gratify the more scientific scholar (what 
magnificent words !), this work is planned ; 
and the proprietors will (of course) zealously 
endeavour to render it worthy the patron. 
age of all.” This first specimen of the 
work is wholly occupied with the Horse ; 
the account of the management of the racer 
is interesting and very minute, taken 
chiefly from Holcroft, who, when a boy, 
was in the stables of a man of the turf very 
eminent in his day. The engravings are on 
steel, correct and good ; and the whole per. 
formance promises well ; still not, in any 
respect, except that of correctness, is it quite 
equal to the beautiful little work from the 
Zoological Gardens. It is publishing in 
two forms—in octavo, ence a fortnight—and 
in quarto, every month. The quadrupeds 
will occupy two volumes, with atleast 240 
species ; the birds one, with 130 species ; 
fishes and amphibious animals, one; and 
reptiles and insects will fill a fifth—the 
whole embracing representations and histo- 
rical accounts of more than 600 species, at 
the moderate price of 3/. 


An Introduction to Systematical and 
Physiological Botany, by Thomas Castle, 
F.L.S.; 1829.—Mr. Castle is known to 
us as the author of a Manual of Modern 
Surgery, founded upon the principles and 
practice of Sir Astley Cooper and Mr. 
Green—gathered, that is, from the lectures 
of those eminent operators—a little publica- 
tion, the merits of which have been gene. 
rally acknowledged, and offer a favourable 
augury of the present. The work before us 
relates to botany, generally—comprising the 
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physiology as well as the arrangement of 
plants. It pretends to no novelty, and only 
collects into a small and convenient volume 
what, in introductory books, are not usually 
thus assembled. The reader will find, un- 
der distinct heads,—I. A Sketch of the 
History of Botany to the days of Linnaus 
and Jussieu ;—II. The Elementary Organs 
of Plants, with delineations of those organs 
and their standard varieties ;—III. The 
Language of Botany; —IV. Linnzus’s 
Artificial System, according to the Parts of 
Fructification ; — V. Linneus’s Natural 
System, arranged, according to certain 
striking particulars, into 58 orders, or fami- 
lies ;—VI. Jussieu’s Natural System—an 
arrangement subsequent to Linnzus’s, 
founded chiefly upon a consideration of the 
anatomical structure of plants, and their 
corresponding characters ;—VII. The Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, with general Remarks 
on the peculiar Fluids connected with the 
Economy of Plants; — and, VIII. The 
Harmonies of Plants—by which is meant 
the relative agreements, profusely and beau- 
tifully displayed in the economy of vegeta- 
bles, and the adaptation of plants to other 
purposes. In this last division, many in- 
teresting facts are brought together, and 
the subject is well illustrated. ‘ Provi- 
dence has not,” he states, “* regulated the 
fecundity of plants by their size or strength, 
but to the ratio of animal species for whose 
food they are destined ;’ which he illus- 
trates thus :—‘“‘ The pannic, the smallest 
millet, and several other gramineous plants, 
so useful to animals and to man, produce, 
beyond comparison, more seeds than many 
plants much larger and much smaller than 
themselves. There are many which perpe- 
tuate themselves by their seed once a year ; 
but the chick-weed, which affords suste- 
nance, at every season of the year, to the 
small birds of our climate, is renovated by 
its seed seven or eight times, without being 
interrupted even by winter.” 


Memoirs of the Reformers, British and 
Foreign, by the Rev. J. W. Middleton, 
3 vols. 18mo. ; 1829.—As mere narratives, 
these little volumes may be acceptable 
enough to numbers ; for we know not where 
so full an account, as to bare facts, and the 
common estimate of them, in so small a 
compass, of so many of the Reformers, is 
to be found. But they are the representa- 
tions of a partizan. They are written in 
a spirit of confiding admiration, and credit 
is every where given for untainted purity in 
all the motives that impelled them all—no 
scrutiny is ever instituted. The author 
would evidently think such a course profana- 
tion. The individuals are all angels; and 
every thing tending to shew any of them 
were men of like passions with ourselves, is 
carefully kept out of sight. They are con- 
sidered as the especial agents of Providence, 
before whom events gave way to further 
their agency. We do not, of course, by 


this, deny that they were agents of 
dence ; for we believe all created beings are. 
strictly and unexceptably so. What we 
mean is, that there is really no sound reason 
to suppose these men, any of them, were 
taken out of the common course of thi 
and invested with more than mortal and na. 
tural powers. They were men, in the most 
favourable view, who acted according to. 
their convictions and their temperaments ; 
and many of them braved danger, and bat- 
tled with obstructions in prosecution and 
diffusion of principles, which seemed to them 
a duty incumbent upon themselves, and of 
service to the world; while others, obvious. 
ly, first or last, were actuated by the coarser 
considerations of aggrandizement or of dis. 
tinction. Now we see no reason upon 
earth—-no becoming one, we mean—why 
their motives and measures should not be 
freely canvassed ; we know no good that is 
to be accomplished by a contrary course, 
and plainly much that is bad must arise 
from it. The only useful purpose of his. 
tory and biography is to make the conduct 
of eminent individuals come in aid of our 
experience ; and if that conduct is to be 
partially, and therefore unfairly exhibited, 
so far are the very things which are des- 
tined by nature to assist our conclusions per- 
verted, and the only valuable purpose of 
presenting them to us defeated. 

The writer of these volumes— written, 
doubtless, with what he considers the best 
intentions, but surely with a mistaken ob- 
ject—is perpetually apologizing, instead of 
fairly discussing, as far as facts and motives 
are to be got at, and estimating their ge- 
nuine value. Cranmer, for instance—why 
should he, in the teeth of known facts, and 
the invincible evidence of circumstances, be 
represented more like an angel than a mor- 
tal, when his conduct, in repeated instanees, 
was contemptible and scandalous, and, in 
the person of an adversary, would have been; 
we venture to say, so described by this very 
writer? But he, like thousands, filled with 
professional prejudices, considers the end as 
sanctifying the means; for, on any other 
principle, to justify and purify Cranmer is 
impossible. ‘The very act which introduced 
him to Henry was that of a time-serving 
person, catching at an opportunity of bring- 
ing himself to the notice of the sovereign. 
He gave himself up, readily and coarsely, 
as his willing tool. He continued to do 80, 
after receiving the grand prize of bis subs 
serviency, through the remainder of Henry’s 
reign—he submitied to his capri 
furthered his iniquitous acts—he shared in 
the plunder of them—he did and undid at 
command. Think, too, of the wretched 
Lambert’s case. In Edward’s reign, when 
he had almost every thing, ecclesiastically, 


his own way, we find him burning heretics, . 
even a woman (Mr. M. makes not the slight- 


est allusion, of course, to these 4 di 
and at the end of it, caballing with Nor- 
thumberland in his political schemes ; 
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a when he, in his turn, be- 
ptr victim of tyranny, six times re- 


canting. The truth is, as one of the fathers 
and founders of the Church of England, he 
may command the admiration of blind 
adherents; but, as a man of integrity, firm- 
ness, and disinterested views, he has no 
daim to any independent man’s approba- 
tion. He must be regarded as one unscru- 

pursuing his interests and ambi- 
tion. So often called upon, as he was, to 
do what the common feelings of honour 
must have told him were unjustifiable, he 
yet, we find, chose to do them, rather than 
renounce his honours. Yet this is a person 
to be held up to admiration—“ te give the 
world assurance of a man !” 

To the reformers, generally, the world, 
beyond all question, is largely indebted : 
they taught men—but then that was not 
their object, nor was it taught on principle 
—to fling off the pressure of undue autho- 
rity,, and make use of their owr under- 
standings. Though this was the effect, it 
was not, we say, their object; for while 
they laboured at exposing to contempt and 
scorn the infallibility of the pope, there was 
scarcely one of them who was not disposed 
to set up his own. While contending for 
the exercise of private judgment and the 
eternal rights of conscience, in their own case 
and that of their steady followers, scarcely 
one of them was prepared to allow the same 
liberty to others. No! the lives of the 
reformers require still to be written in a 
different tone, and their conduct measured 
by anether standard—the same as that of 
other men. They were, for the most part, 
vigorous men—the natural leaders and in- 
structors of their kind; but their actions 
require searching and sifting, before any ac- 
curate deductions can be drawn from them, 
and any useful examples be held up for our 
instruction. 


The Female Servant’s Adviser, or the 
Service Instructor ; 1829——Though the 
specific services of the housckeeper, cook, 
kitchen-maid, and maids of all sorts— 
house, laundry, nursery, and lady’s-maids— 
are each of them separately glanced at, the 
main object of the book is to instruct the 
“maid of all work,” whose duties -God 
help the poor girl—seem literally to com- 
prise them all. She must have more eyes 
and hands than nature usually gives, and a 
brain steady enough to regulate an empire, 
ot amagazine. Not a moment can she call 
her own—every instant has its occupations, 
from the time of lighting the kitchen-fire at 
an hour, to extinguishing it at a late 
one. , as far as we can discern, is she 
expected to stop to eat and drink, and cer- 
tainly engagements, enough and more, are 
found to leave her no time to do either. 
Any poor devil who honestly attempted to 
get through the labours inculcated as duties 
in this managing book, must knock up in 
* month; but the truth is, not only are 
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more imposed than can be performed, but 
services are enforced, whieh, under the cir- 
cumstances supposed, nobody actually could 
ever dream of exacting. When one servant 
is to do all, no state and ceremony can be 
sapported, and all directions which imply 
them, are of course superfluous—nuddling 
is inevitable. No doubt here are. useful 
hints enough, in matters both of skill and 
arrangement; but these things are never 
learned from books, and yet are as generally 
known, as they are ever likely to be prac- 
tised. Looks, however, in our day, are tu 
qo every thing—the system, at all events, 
benefits the printers, if nobody else. 

With our full sense of the growing im. 
portance of all matters of etiquette among 
all classes of society, we ought not to with- 
hold a little discovery—it is one at least to 
us—we have made in this instructive book, 
and the reader shall have it. 

Where aii the servanis dine together (that is 
where no second table is kept) they take their 
meal in the servants’ hall. The housekeeper sits 
at the head, and the butler at the bottom of the 
table, the cook and lady’s-maid on the right and 
left of the housekeeper, the under-batler and 
coachman on the right and lett of the butler; the 
house-maid next to the cook, and the kitchen. 
inaid next to the lady’s-mai!—while the men-ser- 
vants occupy the lower end of the table. (This 
must mean the middie, but the imum is often the 
medium, atleast in the Latin.) The ceok sets the 
dinner upon the table, the under-butler draws the 
beer, and the houskeeper carves. 

May we venture to suggest—the ladies 
should sit next the butler, and the gentle- 
men next the housekeeper; sed ne sutor. 


Stenography, by W. Harding ; 1829.— 
A very neat little book, which, in about 
thirty pages, comprises the principles of 
Taylor’s received system, and, in addition, 
all the facilities which a long experience 
has from time to time suggested. Taylor’s 
work, it is known, presented nw fixed mode 
of marking the vowels—a defect which, as, 
well as some others, the constructor of the 
present edition—which is to be regarded, it 
seems, as a new one of Taylor’s—has skil- 
fully supplied. The principal additions 
consist of several new and convenient pre- 
fixes and terminations, and some useful 
arbitraries, as the author calls them—that 
is, arbitrary characters for words and 
phrases. The writer has very wisely availed 
himself of the suggestion of later writers, at 
home andabroad. The preface furnishes a 
sketch of the history of the art, and a list of 
modern writers on the subject, from the 
days of Dr. Bright, in 15838, to the present, 
amounting—“ would heart of man believe 
it ?”—to nearly, if not quite, a hundred. 
Taylor’s book costs a guinea, while this 
may be had for a sixth of that obsolete coin. 
Ceteris pari/us—the cheapest is best. 

The Last Supper, by the Author of the 
“ Morning and Evening Sacrifice,” and 
“< Farewell to Time ;” 1829.—The elegant 
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writer of these devotional pieces, now ex- 
tensively known, entitled The Morning 
and Evening Sacrifice, and Farewell to 
Time, has completed, in the publication 
before us, the scheme he originally, it seems, 
contemplated. The Last Supper is in- 
tended by him to arrange next to The 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice: and the 
Farewell to Time to form the close of his 
meditations. This order, though a favour- 
ite with him, will probably not be so with 
-many of his admirers. Of his former pro- 
ductions, the first is excellently calculated 


, to assist and guide the “ giver of thanks ;”’ 


and the latter to console and strengthen the 

-old and dying—to console for the loss of 
fleeting but most influencing interests, and 
strengthen for the entrance upon more en- 
during scenes. The topics are prompted by 
natural feelings and inevitable position. But 
the subject of.The Last Supper involves 
other matters—it is connected with circum- 
stances of a conventional cast ; and the ap- 
pointment itself is one, the continuance of 
which, and even the use of it, mav surely, 
without offence, still be subjects of inquiry, 
as they have often been in the conflicts of 
controversy, which are just the things most 
calculated to obstruct devotion. What is 
the aim and advantage? ‘To keep in re- 
membrance Christ’s death, The writer 
takes infinite pains to remove all mysteries 
on the subject, and insists upon the strict 
repetition of the ceremonial, for the one ob- 
ject at the feast expressly named. With 
this is coupled, but not connected by words 
of authority, a further and a practical use— 
to make it a reminder of baptismal vows, 
and convert it into an occasion for practising 
forgiveness. He presses, over and over 
again, the matter of strict repetition and 
close imitation, and goes through the steps 
of the original] institution—all of which, he 
insists, must be carefully observed—even to 
the sitding at table. For kneeling, the prac- 
tice of the English church, only misleads. 
The ceremony is a feast, and not a sacri- 
fice; and therefore sitting, and not kneel- 
ing, is, in this view, the appropriate pos- 
ture. This is the Scotch mode; and the 
writer is a zealous Presbyterian, though oc- 
casionally taking a tone which rises above 
all forms ; yet, strictly, even sitting was not 
the original posture, but reclining. 

In tracing the details of the first institu- 
tion, he couples with it, as apparently was 
really the case, the Saviour’s washing the 
feet of the disciples. But, stickler as the 
author is for closeness of imitation, why is 
not the repetition of this act also insisted 
upon? The obligation is surely equally 
imperative. After the distribution of the 
elements, the words were—‘“* Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” After the act of wash- 
ing, they were— I have given you an ex- 
ample, that you should do as I have done.” 

The characteristics of the work are thus 
very accurately described in the preface.— 
In the first ‘place, the view offered in it of 


the meaning of the sacramental service, 
pears to him to be much simpler and om I 
satisfactory, and consequently much more 
likely to be useful in its effects upon the 
understandings and hearts of Christi 
than any that has yet come under his no. 
tice. Un the second place, the work con. 
sists altogether of a more complete and 
varied assortment of materials than is af. 
forded by any other work on the same sub. 
ject with which the author is acquainted 
comprising a Discourse explanatory of the 
Christian Sacraments ; a Sacramental Ca. 
techism ; Devotional Exercises preparatory 
to communion; a series of Sacramental 
Addresses, illustrative of the modein which 
the Communion Service is celebrated in the 
Presbyterian Churches ; and, lastly, a Dis. 
course on the very important subject of the 
Imitation of Christ, and designed ‘to be used 
occasionally between seasons of sacramental 
communion, by those who wish to recal and 
to strengthen the vows which, in that most 
holy service, they had voluntarily taken, 
and by which they bound themselves to 
live, amidst all the seducing interests of time, 
as disciples of Christ. 


The New French Manual and Travel. 
ler’s Companion, the Third Edition, by 
Gabriel Surenne, French Teacher at 
Edinburgh.—To reach a third edition is of 
itself proof enough of the merit of a book of 
this kind, because it cannot be fashion that 
sells it, but its usefulness. No vanity is 
gratified by the purchase or possession of 
such a book; on the contrary, it is bought 
in spite of vanity—its utility prevails over 
the shame of requiring such a thing. 

The distinguishing advantage of the vo- 
lume—as put prominently forward by the 
author—is its coupling the utility of a guide 
for the traveller, with a class-book for the 
student. The descriptive dialogues relate 
to subjects of interest or curiosity at Paris; 
and these are made subservient to the ac- 
quisition of the language, in “ grammatical 
purity, and idiomatie propriety and ele- 
gance, and correctness of pronunciation.” 
This applies to the first edition. The third, 
now before us, extends the route traced in 
the first. The author’s aim has been— 
taking Paris as the centre—to embrace the 
greatest variety of objects within the narrow- 
est compass. ‘This new route (the old one 
was confined to the direct road between the 
English and French capitals) is contimued 
through Holland, through Germany, ™P 
the Rhine, end through Switzerland—in all 
which countries, the principal objects likely 
to arrest the attention of the tourist, ate 
described. The promises are large, -bat 
not—so far as we have glanced over the 
book—greater than the performance. 
and = © - senor tnaeeneie and models of French 
epistolary and complimentary 
ence—to enable one to ask favours, Tetum 
thanks, &c.—thus: “ Monsieur, votreob+ 
ligeance envers les étrangers (tant 81 COMM 
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jose vous icr, Monsieur, comme tel, 
deme faire la faveur de me permettre l’ac- 
eds a votre , et de signifier vos ordres 

mon admission, en cas que vous ayez 
cettecomplaisance. J’ai l’honneur d'etre, 
Monsieur, votre tres-humble et tres-obeis- 
sant serviteur—A. Bb.” Can any thing be 
prettier, or politer ? 

Herodotus, translated from the Greek, 
with Notes and Maps, by Isaac Taylor, 
} vol. 8vo.; 1829. — Translators, for the 
most part, hitherto, by a strange perversity, 
have worked more for the learned than the 
unlearned—mainly, perhaps, to shew off 
their own skill and dexterity; and even 
when the exigencies of the unlearned have 
been at all regarded, it has been more to 
assist them in the career of acquirement, 
than to introduce them familiarly and effec- 
tually to the author. For the general read- 
e—for him who has no knowledge of the 
original language, nor any view to the at- 
tainment of it—for him who alone has any 
real occasion for translations—to supply Ais 
genuine wants, scarcely any, from the 
heights of their learning, have thought it 
worth their while to descend. There are 
thousands who would be glad to refer to 
these original authorities; and we are 
heartily glad that at last one person has pre- 
sented himself willing and able to gratify 
them. Herodotus is the oldest, and, in 
some respects, the on/y authority for an- 
cient history; and Mr. Taylor is the first 
person who has brought him within the 
ready and satisfactory use of an English 
reader. Beloe had scholarship enough, we 
have no doubt, though Mr. Taylor seeins 
to think he understood French better than 
Greek ; but he was clearly defective in taste 
and tact, and quite incapable of distinguish- 
ing between finery and simplicity. Mr. Tay- 
lor has accomplished his task admirably. 
The translation is plain and simple, and 
thus resembles the venerable original. It 
is neither literal nor paraphrastic—deviating 
from the former only in obedience to the 
demands of the varying idioms of the two 
languages; and approaching the latter, 
only where it was desirable, or rather impe- 
tative, for distinctness sake. ‘The due me- 
dium is very happily hit; and the general 
execution shews not only considerable know- 
ledge of the Greek language, but a com- 
plete command of his own. 

The digressions of Herodotus—of which 
he is full, and which he defends and prose- 
‘eutes-upon principle—the translator has se- 
‘parated from the narrative, by printing them 
‘in a smaller, but still very legible type. The 
‘reader may thus pursue the narrative with- 
‘ut ‘interruption, and recur, or not, to the 
‘Gigressions, as his fancy bids him. Many 
f them are highly interesting and impor- 
‘tant, and contain the valuable results of the 
‘@uthor’s: researches; while some are calcu- 
lated’ only to claim the attention of the 
leamed, and others can attract neither 
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learned nor unlearned. This separation was 
a happy thought.of the translater. He has 
also carefully and very judiciously abstained 
from rendering the few broader phrases 
which the unrefined age and manners of the 
times permitted, and the retention ef which 
would have only been offensive, while the 
number is small, and never essential to the 
conveyance of his meaning. Anybedy now 
may read the book, and in company with 
anybody. 

The whole performance—preface, transla- 
tion, notes—are all indicative of the sound 
sense and liberal acquirements of the author; 
and we were the more surprised at one little 
scrap of nonsense, which he has plainly 
adopted without his usual reflection.—“ The 
history of Herodotus has not improperly,” 
says he, “‘ been called an epic—he evidently 
keeps the Homeric poems in view as a mo- 
del." This, it must be confessed, is purely 
imaginary. The author’s object was to 
trace the origin and course of the wars be- 
tween Greeks and “ Barbarians ;”’ and, in 
the details of his narrative, he tells all he 
knows of the Persians, Medes, Egyptians, 
Syrians, Scythians, &c.; and no propor- 
tions are thought of. He is short or long, 
according to the amount of his materials, 
and grows more minute as he approaches 
to his own times. 

Nobody, after reading Herodotus in his 
present easy and modern dress, will ever 
think of reverting to the smooth generalities 
of any ancient history ; and especially to the 
Outline of History recently issued by the 
** Diffusion Society,’ which is so full ot 
names and bare of details, that by no pos- 
sibility can it lay hold of the memory. 
Here it is all clear, explicit, and &t least un- 
diluted by passing through the hands of 
twenty successive abridgers. 


The Manual of Invalids, by a Physi- 
cian; 1829.—Full of excellent sense as is 
this little volume, it scarcely corresponds 
with the title ; for the consulter will in vain 
look for lists of diseases, and descriptions of 
symptoms to discover his own case ; nor 
will he have better luck in searching, for 
specific remedies. But, though these things 
he will not find, he may find something bet- 
ter; and he will do so, if he suffer the con- 
vincing ungency of the author to teach him 
to distrust quacks and quackeries, and con- 
fide more upon his own obseryations. The 
frank and intelligent writer presses, again 
and again, the undoubted but neglected 
truth—that all rests upon experience ; and 
nobody, of course, can be better placed for 
self-observation than the patient himself.’ 
With general resemblance and analogy, 
every man has his peculiarities, which none 
are so likely, if his attention be tumed at- 
tentively to the discovery, as himself to de- 
tect; and these peculiarities are what mo- 
dify disease, and require corresponding 
modifications in remedies. Let him then 
keep a sharp loek out upon his own sensa- 
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tions, and catch the commencement of de- 
rangements; let him watch not only his 
stomach, but his head. Abernethy thinks 
it enough to keep an eye upon the stomach, 
and let the head take care of itself—for 
which the author before us seems disposed 
to question the soundness of his own. He 
himself urges at least an equal vigilance 
with respect to the head. Neither under- 
work it, nor overwork it, is his practical ad- 
vice: each generates mischief. The author 
inclines to believe the stomach sympathizes 
with the brain, rather than the brain with 
the stomach. The brain is the head- 
quarters of the nerves, which every thing 
affects, and, especially, whatever passes 
under the terms of mental trouble and 
mental labour. The stomach is, indeed, 
the grand and general organ of sympathy ; 
it suffers, more or less, whatever organs or 
parts of the animal economy suffer. A blow 
on the head, even a slight one, will give a 
qualm ; and cxcessive or irregular motion, 
set you a-eating. 

But to keep well—violence from with- 
out apart—the burden of our physician’s 
song (he should give his name) is—regu- 
larity, and moderation, and simplicity of 
life—not alone in eating and drinking, but 
in habits of every kind— in solitude, or in 
company—in pursuits of all kind, mental or 
bodily. Shun excesses of labour, and ex- 
cesses of anxiety; meet the approaches of 
the enemy, and suffer him not to make a 
lodgment in the citadel; and life, in all 
common cases, may be shielded from the 
general plagues, that bring with them ano- 
ther—the physician and his fees. The cha- 
racteristic of the writer is that of sound 
sense ; for, whether he talks of general prin- 
ciples, or of particulars—of dietetics, or 
mineral waters, or the sea-side—and he 
does largely of all—the reader may be sure 
of direct opinions, and the grounds of them. 


The Wanderer’s Legacy, &¢., by Mrs. 
Godwin ; 1829.— 
Beautiful spirit! that didst guard of old 
The song-inspiring fount of Castalie— 
Thou, unto whom supremacy is given 
And sway o’er reals of boundless intellect : 
Light of the lonely, solace of the sage, 
Beneath whose influence e’en the dungeon 
smiles, 
And earth’s worst desart fair as Eden blooms: 
To whom are offered pure the unehang’d 
thoughts, 
Warm aspirations, and the rare first-fruits 
Born of young Genius, when her spring-tide 
, teems 
With rich imaginings—to whom belongs 
The glorious haryest of maturer years— 
Enchantress! at whose magic touch the mines 
Where Memory keeps her deatiless stores, fling 
wide 
Their golden gates, and all their wealth dis- 
close— 
Call, from the depths of ocean and of earth, 
And from the biue ethéreal elements, 
* Enchantress Queen! calt up thy mighty spells 
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[Oer. 
—The writer of this extract from a bold and 
eloquent Invocation to the Spirit of Poet 
is no new candidate for the laurel. Under 
her maiden name of Catherine Grace Gar. 
nett, she is the author of numerous pi 
and particularly of a dramatic sketch entitled 


Sappho. The present volume consists of a 
collection of poems, composed in different 
scenes and in different moods, but all in. 
clining the same way, and indicating, gene- 
rally, feelings of disappointment, though 
not of whining disappointment, nor so mach 
of the individual as of the race, whose young 
hopes, and fond imaginings, and warm pas. 
sions are so often early blighted by the rude 
and cold realities of life. The lady is now, 
we believe, a widow, who, after spending 
her marriage state in distant countries, re. 
turns to her native seats, where her medita- 
tions fall naturally upon early remembrances 
and defeated anticipations, to which she 
gives vent under the disguise of imaginary 
adventures. 

The principal tale is entitled the “ Wan- 
derer’s Legacy,”’ where she paints the early 
recollections of one who had been driven 
from his country by the caprice and faith. 
lessness of one he loved, not wisely but too 
well—and who, returning after many years, 
anld finding himself, by the course of natute, 
a onely being, settles quietly in the scenes 
of his birth, cultivates his little domain, 
spends his remaining days in doing good, 
and sinks, gradually and resignedly, into 
the grave. In his recollections he is not 
very communicative, but often  foreibly 
elegant, often beautifully soft, and ener- 
getically spirited :— 

He stood and gazed—* Once more, in life’s 
decline, 
Home of my sires, retreat of infant years! 
Let me bow down before thine ancient shrine, 
Where stillthe spirit of the past appears, 
Youth’s ardour worships—man’s calm mood 
reveres— 

Experience of the world’s delusive joy, 

A heart unstained by crime, tho’ not by tears, 

Bids us too late reject the base alloy, 

And turn in age to things that charmed the boy. 


“ We turn—but, oh! with what an altered sense 
Of that great book of human life, whose page, 

First opened, seems such glories to condense, 
It well may youth’s idolatry engage— 
Whose context makes us subtle, sad, or sage- 

I have not broke, nor would I break, the dream, 
Nor doth my heart yet feel the ice of age; 

But I have quaffed of truth’s immortal stream, 

And learnt to view mankind other than they 

may seem.” —&c, 


Among other recollections, he runs over 
his favourite poets. Of Spenser, he speaks 
thus :— 

Nor let me here withhold thy dae reward, 

O courtly minstrel, whose kind Fairy Queen 

Led my entranced steps through many @ bower 

And sylvan haunt so wondrously bedight, © 

None but a poet's eye might image it. 

Nor éould the splendid hues wherein all things 
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Were steeped, thy fertile fancy did create, 
Have flowed from aught but an inspired source, 


Llove the graceful chivalry that hath garbed 
Woman’s fair form in attributes so bright, 
She may be placed in man’s adoring mind, 
Upon a pedestal, his baser thoughts 


Dare not profane. Mine ear receives 

The stately measure of those antique rhymes 
With a most deep delight. Whenever I 

Do syllable in Memory’s trace thy verse, 

It seems to me as if athousand lutes 

Of fairy sweetness touched by hands unseen, 

With melody filled all the air around : 

Or that I heard some riverdapse away 

In liquid music o’er Areadian plains. 


On the old man’s death occurs a stanza of 


great pathos and beauty :— 


With what a solemn, what a chastened feeling, 
Cross we the threshold of the newly dead! 

As if therein the spirit sat revealing 
The words its mortal accents might have said, 
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Although we feel thence it fur aye hath fied. 
The vacant hearth, the vestments lately worn, 
That fearful truth throughout the mansion 
spread ; 
Books, handled oft, light toils conjointly borne, 
Challenge affection’s note, and make the scene 
forlorn. 


Among the smaller pieces are several 
marked by deep feeling. The “‘ Estranged,” 
for instance—young married persons, pas~ 
sionately attached, separated on a sudden 
quarrel. The husband flies to the wars; 
and when, after many years, he returns, he 
finds his wife in a convent, and hastening to 
the grave. The “ Seal-hunters”’ is harrow- 
ing, from the suspense of two youths, who 
were left, by the breaking away of their boat, 
upon an ice-berg: the revulsion of feeling 
on the sight of a sail, which, at the end of 
six days, rescues them, is powerful and 
striking. 








FINE ARTS’ EXHIBITIONS. 





Sculpture.—Mr. Lough’s new, and, at 
present, unfinished work, is an elaborate and 
complicated composition, which we would 
fain have space to describe and criticise at the 
length that its various and extraordinary me- 
ritsdeserve. This may not be ; nor, indeed, 
would it be quite fair to do so in its present 
incomplete state. But as its progress to< 
wards completion is sufficient to enable the 
spectator to judge with perfect truth as to 
the skill which has hitherto been expended 
upon it, we cannot refrain from making a 
hasty allusion to it, in the absence of other 
objects of public interest in this department 
of art. It consists of a group of several 
warriors, (ten or twelve in number) of two 
Opposing parties, all engaged together in 
active and personal contest for a standard, 
which is in the centre of the group, and 
about which all are gathered into a circular 
and pyramidal cluster. Some of the com- 
batants are on horseback—others have been 
unhorsed, and their horses lie wounded or 
dead beside them; and the whole are so 

as to produce that true trimmph of 
art in works of this kind—the evident pre- 
sence of the most elaborate art, producing a 
general and individual effect in all respects 
correspondent with nature. The critical know- 
ledge of anatomy displayed in every part of 
thisnoble group is, perhaps, unrivalled for ex- 
tent and variety by any production of modern 
art in the same class; and the execution is 
mm no degree inferior to the knowledge 
which has been employed in directing it. 
As a composition, too, the work displays a 
comprehensive power of conception that is 
of the highest and the rarest class, and a 
power of design and execution worthy of the 
conception. Finally, that most difficult of 
all the achievements of the modeller and 
Sculptor, moral and characteristic expres- 
‘ston of face, of attitude, and of form, is at 


least as conspicuous in this work as any 
other less rare or valuable attribute. The 
figures in this admirable group are con- 
siderably less than the size of life; but 
the whole is managed with such singular 
force and spirit, that no pettiness of effect 
is felt, while a certain effect of one-ness is 
accomplished by it which could not be gained 
by any other means. If the figures were 
much larger than they are, it would be im- 
possible for the eye to contemplate them as 
one connected whole, unless they were placed 
at a distance that would preclude the obser- 
vation of all the anatomical details. 

The Annuals.—The embellishments of 
the Annuals of this year promise to surpass 
in merit and value, no less than in variety 
and extent, those of any previous year. We 
have already seen several of those which are 
to grace the pagesof the “‘ W inter’s Wreath ;”” 
and we remember nothing of the kind that 
has merited from us more unmixed com- 
mendation. There is a view of Derwent- 
water, engraved by Brandard, from a paint- 
ing by Wavel, which is perfectly exquisite, 
for the delicacy of its touch, and the truth 
of its effect. Another landscape, an ima- 
ginary scene, of great richness and beauty, 
into which is introduced a numerous group 
of dames and cavaliers, is of equal merit in 
point of execution, and still more elaborate 
in design and composition. It is engraved 
by Goodall, from a painting by Bone. A 
third, an in-door scene, called “ Il Cava- 
liere Pittore,” is an exquisite little gem, 
representing a great variety of objects, and 
at the same time illustrating, with perfect 
truth and eloquence, a scene of human 
passion and character—the whole included 
in a space so small, with reference to 
the matter crowded into it, that a single 
false or careless stroke would have produced 
a ruinous effect, and one which the least 








critical eye could have detected. A fourth 
of these charming little engravings is from 
a scene of actual life, in the style of Col- 
lins, It is called “ The Solace of Pan’s 
Pipes,” and representing a delightful group 
of children, planet-struck at the sounds 
which a rustic minstrel is producing from a 
set of reeds. Of the three others, making 
up the seyen that we have before us, of 
these illustrative flowers of the ‘“ Winter’s 
Wreath,’ two are single figures—one a 
charming specimen of Howard’s Venetian 
girls, called “ La Mandoline;’’ and the 
other a female portrait, from a painting by 
Northcote. The seventh is an interesting 
group, of a blind beggar and his two grand- 
children. 

Portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Beckett.-This charmingly characteristic 
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cuted by Wright, from a portrait by 
Mrs. Mee; and it forms No. 58 ‘of the 
Gallery of the Female Nobility, which 
appears monthly in La Belle Assemblée. 
The present portrait will bear a comparison 
with most that have preceded it,’ no less 
from the softness and sweetness of its exe. 
cution, than the grace and elegance of its 
design. Its only fault is that the costume 
is rather obsolete. But it is idle to complain 
of a portrait on this score ; since that which 
is now utterly exploded and outré, ma 
next year be the height of the mode, 
There will come a time when this interesting 
series of portraits will be looked upon as one 
of the most curious and valuable memorials 
that our day has presented to those which 
are to succeed it. 
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Physiological Botany..M. Raspail, a 
French naturalist, has recently shown the 
existence of calcareous crystals in the tissues 
of living vegetables—that the crystals of 
the pendani, orchides, scilla, &c., in short, 
all those which are about one-tenth of a 
millimetre in length, and one 300th in 
breath, are hexahedral crystals of phosphate of 
lime ; and that the crystals of the tubercles of 
the iris, which are one-third of a millimetre 
in length, and one-thirtieth in breadth, are 
rectangular crystals of oxalate of lime. It 
was by means of a magnifying power of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 diameters that these 
new researches were established. These 
crystals, it will be remembered, were taken 
for microscopic hairs ; and, very recently, an 
author imagined he saw them perforated in 
the middle of their length and figured them 
as such, 

Active Molecules in organic and inor- 
ganic Bodies.—The peculiar and apparently 
inherent motion of these molecules, dis- 
covered some time since by Mr. Robert 
Brown, excites an increased interest in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of accounting for 
it satisfactorily. Mr. Hoiland, who has for 
some time closely applied himself to micro- 
scopic researches, has found that the motion 
continues equally vivid when the liquid con- 
taining the molecules is covered with a 
thin piece of talc: he was induced to try 
this experiment in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the motion might not be the result of 
external causes acting upon the surface of 
thefluid. On the 29th of June last, he 
carried the experiment further by sealing 
hermetically the whole circumference of the 
tale in order to prevent evaporation, which, 
ten days after, had not taken place; and 
yet there is not the slightest alteration either 
in the molecules or their motion, and should 
the sealing be most probably none 
will. occur: this. experiment proves that 
evaporation is not the cause of the motion. 


The true Fornarina.—The account of a 
journey which was taken in the year 1664, 
by Cosmo, the son of Ferdinand IT. de 
Medici, was written at the time, by Philip 
Pizzichi, his travelling chaplain. This work 
was published for the first time at Florence, 
about seven months ago. [It contains some 
curious notices of persons and things, and 
among others, what will interest every lover 
of the fine arts. It is this—speaking of 
Verona, he mentions the Curtoni gallery of 
paintings, and says, “ The picture most 
worthy of attention is the lady of Raffaello, 
so carefully finished by himself, and so well 
preserved that it surpasses every other.” 
The editor of these travels has satisfactorily 
shewn that Raffaello’s lady here described 
is the true Fornarina ; so that of the three 
likenesses of her said to be executed by this 
eminent artist, the genuine one is the Vero- 
nese, belonging to the Curtoni gallery, now 
in the pessession of a Lady Cavellini Bren- 
zoni, who obtained it by inheritance 

The Ghost Moth.—The lava which pro- 
duces the ghost moth (hepialus humuli), is 
hidden in the ground during the season of 
winter, the fly being formed in the month of 
May, and soon rising from the soil, then 
commences its short career. At this time 
one or more of them may frequently be 
observed under some hedge, in a wood, or 
some low place, in a damp pasture only a 
few feet from the ground, persevering for a 
length of time together in a very irregular 
flight, rising and falling, and ew Yar 
about in a space not exceeding a few 
in circumference, an action not observable 
in any other, and fully indicating this moth. 
This procedure is not the meanless vagary 
of the hour, but a frolicsome dance, the 
wooing of its mate, which lies concealed in 
the herbage, over which it sports, and into 
whose good graces it seeks to caper, like an 
opera-dancer into those of a lordling, ,or 
rather of a Frenchman, into those of his 
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- mistress. The two insects are something 

far in their general form, but very 
differently marked: the male exhibitor is 
known by its four glossy satiny white wings, 
pordered with buff; the lady reposer has 


her wings of a tawny yellow, spotted 
and banded with deep brown, They are 
very ipert creatures, easily captured, and 
their existence appears to be of very short 
duration, as we soon cease to observe them 
either in action or at rest. From its singu- 
lar flight in the twilight hour, haunting, as 
it were, one particular spot, the fancy of 
some collector, considering it as a spectre- 
like action, named it the ghost moth. 

The Mole.—Foreign naturalists have 
been much occupied of late with the mole. 
From the recently published observations of 
one of them, M. Flourens, it appears, that 
this animal, as its organization indicates, is, 
if not exclusively, at least essentially, carni- 
vorous. It very soon dies if only roots be 
given to it; and if it destroy so many roots 
of vegetables, it is not for the purpose of 
eating them, but to seek among them for 
worms, insects, and particularly for the 
larve of insects which harbour there. They 
may be kept alive for a long time upon any 
animal food. Ten or twelve hours are 
nearly the longest time they can live with- 
out food. Like all animals which feed 
upon blood and flesh, the mole is always 
very thirsty. 

Ornithology.—.W 2 are led to reflect upon 
the extensive injury that may be produced 
by the agency of a very insignificant instru- 
ment, in obserying the operations of the 
common bunting, emberiza nivalis; a bird 
that seems to live principally, if not entirely, 
upon seeds, and has its mandibles constructed 
in a very peculiar manner to aid this esta- 
blished appointment of its life. In the 
winter season it will frequent the stacks in 
the farm-yard, in company with other birds, 
to feed upon any corn that may be scattered 
about; but little inclined to any association 
with man, it prefers those situations which 
ate most lonely and distant from the village. 
It would hardly be supposed that this bird, 
not larger than a lark, is capable of doing 
serious injury; yet an experienced natu- 
talist witnessed a rick of barley, standing in 
a detached field, entirely stripped of its 
thatching, which this bunting effected by 
seizing the end of the straw, and deliberately 
drawing it out to search for any grain the 
ear may yet contain; the base of the rick 
being entirely surrounded by the straw, one 
end resting on the ground, the other against 
the mow as it slid down from the summit, 
and regularly placed, as if by the hand ; 
and so completely was the thatching pulled 
off, that the immediate removal of the corn 
became necessary. ‘The sparrow and other 
birds burrow in the stack and pilfer the 
corn; but the deliberate operation of unroof- 
ing the edifice appears to be the habit of this 
bunting alone. 
ew Metal.—M. Osann has announced 
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his having discovered: a new metal in the 
ore of Russian platinum, to which he has 
giventhename of pluvanium. Like osmium, 
it is not soluble in nitro-muriatic acid, 
but differs from it in its fineness and other 
properties. Berzelius seems also to have 
reckoned it as a new substance. 

Longevity of Trees.—The ficus indica, 
which grows on the banks of the Nerbudda, 
covers an extent of ground 2,000 feet in 
circumference. It is supposed that this is 
the same tree described by Nearchus. If 
s0, it is at least 2,500 years old; and it is 
worthy of remark that, according to an 
ancient tradition, this tree covered with its 
shade an army of full 7,000 men. An old 
oak at Oxford, near which Magdalen Col- 
lege was built, was cut down in 1789, and 
was supposed to have been planted at the 
time of the Norman conquest. Strutt, in 
his Sylva Britannica, mentions a walnut 
tree, called by Camden the great walnut of 
Tamworth, regarded as the oldest and 
largest tree in England; even in the time 
of King Stephen, who mounted the throne 
in 1135, it was considerable for its size, and 
served as a boundary to the parish of Tort. 
worth, in Gloucestershire. It is said that 
this tree requires 300 years to attain matu- 
rity, and the one in question was probably 
more than a thousand. In Lombardy is the 
celebrated cedar of Soma, eleven Milanese 
cubits in circumference, and the roots of 
which are said to extend under great part of 
the town. It existed, of the very same size, 
in the sixteenth century; and faith may be 
placed in the tradition that it was growing 
when Cesar visited this country. 

Coloured Blow-pipe Flame—its use as a 
Test.—This test depends upon the colour 
given to the blue part of a blow-pipe flame 
by the introduction of several substances. 
It is necessary that the conical blue flame, 
and the vapour surrounding it, should be 
distinctly seen ; for which purpose the wick 
is to be cut obliquely, the higher part placed 
on the right hand, and the wick divided for 
the stream of air from the point of the 
blow-pipe. The oil used should be such as 
has not been purified by sulphuric acid, for 
then it always retains alittle acid, and chars 
the cotton. The wick should be of un- 
bleached cotton; that which is bleached 
often contains a little lime, which affects the 
colour of the flame. The experiments are 
best made out of ordinary daylight. The 
piece of substance to be tried should be sup- 
ported in platina forceps; and the blue 
flame being well defined, should be intro- 
duced from below, upwards, into the exter- 
nal vapour, just before the blue point. The 
form of the fragment may be wedge shaped, 
acicular, or scaly. If the matter be in 
powder, it may be mixed into a paste in the 
hand, extended on charcoal, moulded into 
form, and then dried by a sufficient heat. 
When the trial piece is first introduced into 
the blue vapour, the latter immediately be. 
comes of a reddish yellow colour, varying 
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with the substance: this ually dimi- 
nishes and disappears, atid then the blue 
vapour which bathes the body is either un- 
altered and scarcely visible, ox else it acquires 
a colour according te the nature.of the sub- 
stance exposed to its action. Three sub- 
stances produce a red colour: strentia, lime, 
and Jithia. Carbonate and sulphate of 
strontia both preduce it. The mixture of 
baryta makes the colour disappear. Lime 
~~ a less intense colour than strontia. 
pure limestone and dolomites produce 
little or no colour: fluor spar an intense 
colour ; the sulphate a feeble colour; the 
phosphate and borate none. Lithia pro- 
duced a fine purple red colour, which soon 
disappeared ; petalite produced a very fecble 
tint. Blue colours are produced by arsenic, 
antimony, and lead. Green colours are 
produced by boracic acid, baryta, and oxide 
of copper. Pure boracic acid yields a iine 
green. Borate of lime, datholite, and boryo- 
lite produce a pale green. Borax gives a 
red atmosphere, unless it be first moistened 
with sulphuric acid. The addition of Tur- 
ner’s flux was not found to increase the 
effect, the substances giving it as well with- 
out. All barytic minerals colour the flame 
green. Most of the copper minerals gave a 
tine green colour, even though only a small 
quantity of copper was present. Plumbife- 
rous minerals, containing a little copper, 
gave a blue flame with a green extremity. 

Prussian Silk.—The experiments which 
have been making in Prussia, for several years 
past, relative to the production of silk, have 
proved that what is obtained there is not 
inferior to that of Italy ; and a company is 
being formed, the principal object of which 
is to encourage and improve the cultivation 
of silk in Prussia. 

Fossil Vegetables.—The following is a 
list of the fossil plants which chayacterise 
the secondary and tertiary formations, ex- 
tracted from M. Adolphe Brongniart’s 
Prodrome de I’ Histoire des Végélaux Fos- 
siles.§ PLANTES CARACTERISTIQUES 
DES DIVERSES FORMATIONS. TrER- 
RAIN HoutLLeR. Coal Measures. Ca- 
lamites. Filices des genres Sphenopteris, 
Neuropteris, Pecopteris, et *Odontopteris 
espéces trés nombreuses. Lycopedites et 
*Lepidodeadron. *Sphenophyllum. *An- 
nularia et “Asterophyllites. Les quatres 
derniers genres ne se trouvent que dans ces 
tenains. ZECHSTEIN ET SCHISTES 
Brrumrnevux. Algae analogues a des 
Caulerpa, ierement “*Fucoides se- 
laginoides. Gres Bizarre. Calamites. 
Filices' des genres Sphenopteris, Neu- 
ropteris et *Anomopteris. Coniféres du 
genre “Voltzia. Ptlusieurs plantes phanero- 
games tonocotyledones. MuschELKALK. 
Neutopteris Gaillardati: Mantellia cylin- 
drica. Manwes Intstrs. Kewper et 
Lies. *¥Equisetum columnare. Filices des 
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genres * 


Taniopteris. Cyca 
dew des genres * Pterophyllum, *Nilsonia et 
Zamites ; particuliérement le *Pterophyl. 
lum longifolium et les Zamites Bechii et 
Bucklandii. Ooritne InFrekreves., 
Oolite of Whitby.  Equisetum 
Filices des. genres *Pachypteris, 
teris, Pecepteris et Teniopteris. .Gycadees 
du genre *Zamia (Desperes), Foregy 
MarsBue. (Stonesfield and Solenhofern,) 
Fucoides. Filices rares. Sphenopteris, 
Hymenophylloides. Zamia pectinata, Co. 
nifere du genre Thuytes et Taxites podo- 
carpoides. CALCAIRE DE Porriawp, 
Mantellia nidiformis. (Cycadee.) Hasp. 
(Pen Sanp. *Lonchopteris Mantelif. 

Pecopteris reticulata. *Sphenopteris 
Mantelli. *Clathraria Lege? Greew 
Sanp. Fucoides plusieurs espéces. *F, 
Targionii, strictus et Brardii. Zosterites, 
Cycadites Nilsonii. Crarr. Rien. de déte. 
minable en plantes terrestres. Confervites, 
fucoides, rares. ARGILE PLasTiQvug, 
Mo.wassE ET Licnires. Palmiers 
bablement du genre Cocos, &c. Conifers 
des genres Pinus, Thuya, Taxus, &c, 
Amentacee, Acerinex, Juglandea, et autres 
dicotyledones arborescentes. CALCAIRE 
GrossiER. Palmiers. Rares. Conifere. 
fares. Pinus Defrancii, feuilles dicotyle. 
dones assez fréquentes. Fucoides nombreuses 
a Monte Bolea. TERRAIN D’Eau DOUCE 
GypsEUX ov PALEOTHERIEN. Chara 
Lemani. Palmiers. Flabellaria Laman. 
onis. Conifere. Pinus Pseudo-strobus. 
Taxites Tournalii, &e. Amentacee, Car- 
pesius ; Betula et autres dicotyledones. 
TERRAIN Marin Superrevr. Pinus 
Cortesii; végétaux rares et peu conmus. 
TERRAIN D’Eav Supenreur. (Meu- 
bliéres.) *Chara Medicaginula. * Nymphea. 
—Note. Ces plantes qui ne sont propres 
qu’a une seule formation ou & deux forma- 
tions trés-voisines, sont marquées d’un.* 

The Dogsbane.—We have one plant in 
our gardens, a native of North America, 
than which none can be more cruelly de- 
structive of animal life, the dogsbane, apo- 
cynum androsemifolium, which is gene. 
rally conducive to the death of every fly that 
settles upon it. Allured by the honey en the 
nectary of the expanded blossom, the instant 
the trunk is protruded to feed upon it, the, 
filaments close, and catching the fy by the 
extremity of its proboscis, detain the ‘poor 
prisoner, writhing in protracted struggles, — 
till released by death—a death appatently ’ 
occasioned by exhaustion alone; the ‘fila. - 
ments then relax, and the body falls*to the’ 
ground. The plant will, at times, be’ dusky, 
from the numbers of entrapped wretches. 
This elastic action of the filaments may be | 
conducive to the fertilizing of the , by 
scattering the pollen from the anthers, a8 
the case with the barberry. 
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WORKs IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


The gentleman with whom Mr. Colburn has as- 

himself, in consequence of the increasing 

fatare of his concerns, is Mr. Richard Bentley, 

lately of the firm of Messrs. S. and R. Bentley, 

the well-known printers of Dorset-street. Mr. 

Bentley is a near relative of the late John Nichols, 
eaq., the eminent antiquary and topographer. 

Messrs. Whittaker and Co. have for some time 
past-been preparing ‘Three Series of Popular His- 
tories, under the title of Cabinets of Literary, 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Political History. 
The work will be published in Parts, some of 
whieh, from the pens of distinguished writers, are 
in a.state of forwardoess. 

Ov the first Wednesday in the new year is to 
appear, The Foreign Literary Gazette. It is to 
be a weekly epitome of Continental and Domestic 
Science, Literature, Arts, &c. &c. 

Mr. Hall announces that he has been very suc- 
cessful in the co-operation and assistance he has 
bad this year with the illustrations and literary 
part of his Amulet, and that the whole work has 
been got up more with reference to excellence 
than expense. 

The Javenile Forget-me-not, which is now ready 
this month, is dedicated to little folks, and is su- 
perintended by a Lady Editor—Mrs. S.C. Hail. 

Mr. Cooper’s new novel, which is now ready, 
has the following harmonious title, The Bor- 
derers, or the Wept of Wisli-ton-Wish. 

Mr, Graitan’s new work is called The Heiress 
of Brages. It will appear very soon. 

Lady Belfast's Portrait is to form the 59th of 
the Series of Female Nobility, publishing in La 
Belle Assemblée. 

The Forget-ime-not is qu'te ready, and is to con- 
tain Lord Byron’s first attempt at versifying. 

Mr. Ackermann threatens us with another new 
Annual], under the title of Ackerman’s Juvenile 
Forget-me-not, 

Besides the 14 Annuals of last year—all of 
which, excepting the Anniversary, are in a for- 
ward state of preparation—four new ones are an- 
nounced, making 17 altogether. 

The Landscape Annual, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Thomas Roscoe, from drawings 
by Prout, promises peculiar attraction. The 
plated, 26 in number. are all from views, cities, 
buildings, &e., in Italy and Switzerland, with local 
desetiptions, historical reminiscences, personal 
aneedotes, &c. 

Sir Waiter Scott is now engaged on a History 
of Sedtland, from the earliest period of Authentic 
Reeord, to the Union of the Crowns. Mr. Moore 
is preparing a similar History of Lreland, and Sir 
James Mackintosh a History of England, which 
are to form portions of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, 

Notwithstanding the ill success of many of the 
Anouals of last season, and the misfortune which 
the Agviversary has brought upon its publisher, 
we find some new ones announced. The Rev. W. 
Shepperd is preparing the “ Emmanuel,” which 
is ty be of a decidedly religious character, the 
Principles of which will be in unison with those of 


the established church, but not to the exclusion of 
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any composition calculated to promote sound reli- 
gion and virtue. We do not augur mach sneeess 
for it. 

The Second Part of the Imperial Schoo] Gram- 
mar, containing the Syntax, and a formula for 
Class VII., completing the New System of Par- 
sing introduced by that work, will appear in 
October. 

A Second Volume of the Topography, Edifice, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii, by Sir William Gell, 
M.A., F.R,8., F.8.A., containing an Account of 
the Exeavations since the publication of the 
former volume, together with several interesting 
remains which were omitted in the preceding one. 
Edited by Mr. Jennings. 

T. K. Hervey, the poet, has just finished the 
Second Series of the Romance of History; it will 
be published about the middle of October. 

Mr, Samuel Roberts is preparing Parallel 
Miracles, or the Jews and the Gypsies; in which 
he promises to demonstrate the latter people to 
be the descendants of the ancient Ezyptians, de- 
nounced by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, to be desolate among the nations that 
are desolate, according to the prediction, being 
east out of their mighty kingdom into the open 
fields of all lands, there to remain without idols 
and without images forty years, bunt at length to 
be re-assembled in their native country, undera 
Saviour and a Great One, and to be there brought 
to aknowledge of the Lord. Also, that the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles being come in, the Jews— 
during three thousand years the contemporaries, 
and the denounced guilty fellow sufferers of the 
Egyptians, will be likewise gathered together, and 
elevated to their promised exaltation in the neigh- 
bouring country of Judea. 

The Rey. Thomas Dale says that bis new an- 
nual, announced under the title of The Offering, 
will, in consequence of apprehensions expressed 
by the proprietors of a kindred publication, ap- 
pear under the title of The Iris, a Literary and 
Religious Offering, on the 2ad of November next. 

A Manual of the Economy of the Human Body, 
in Health and Disease. Comprehending a con. 
cise view of the Structure of the Human Frame, 
its most prevalent Diseases, and ample Directions 
for the regulation of diet; Regimen and Treat- 
ment of Children and the Aged ; with selectiona 
of the opinions of the most approved Medical 
Authorities on the different subjects. 

The Rev. William Turner, of Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, has in the press, for the use of schools, 
Selections from Pliny’s Natural History, with 
English Notes. In }12mo, 

A History of China, collected from authentic 
sources, and translated from original documents, 
is in preparation, by Mr, Thoms, 

The Musical Bijou will be published in Oc- 
tober. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of 
White Kennett, D.D., Minister of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, afterwards Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, by William Burgess. 

The Enigmatical Entertainer, and Mathemati- 
cal Associate, No 3, for 1830, 

Mr. Thomas Hood, author of Whims and Oddi- 
ties, is aboutto publish The Epping Hunt, with 

30 
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Engtavings on Wood, after Designs by George 
Cruikshanks, 12mo, 

A Third Series of Tales of a Grandfather, by 
Sir Walter Scott, will be published in November. 

The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, which 
might be made a very readable book, 

Views in the West Indies, No. III., containing 
Scenes in the Island of Antigua, will be published 
in a few days. 

A Topographical and Historical Account of 
Wainfleet and the Wapentake of Candleshoe, in 
the County of Lincoln, including Biography of. 
Bishop Waynflete, Rev. Thomas Grantham, Rev, 
Thomas Scott, Henry Stubbe, &c. With nume- 
rous engravings on copper and wood. By Ed- 
mound Oldfield. In royal 4to. and royal 8vo, 

The Atlantic Souvenir, published at Philadel- 
phia, and the Token, published at Boston, may 
shortly be expected in London. They will be en- 
riched with numerous engravings, and the contri- 
butions are by the principal writers in the United 
States. 

The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir, 
is, we are informed, about to appear in an im- 
proved form. The volume for 1830, will contain 
eleven line engravings, from pictures by celebra- 
ted artists, ‘The literary department continues 
under the superintendence of Mrs. Alaric A. 
Watts. 

The Young Lady’s Book, willl be published in 
the course of this month. It is to be a complete 
Manual of all those elegant Pursuits “which 
grace the person, or adorn the mind.” The en- 
gravings are eight hundred in number). The 
work will be richly bound in silk. 

Lectures Preliminary to the Study of German 
Literature. By L. Von Muhlenfels, L.L.D. In 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Selections from the German, in Prose and 
Poetry. By L. Von Muhblenfels, LL.D. 

The Winter’s Wreath, for 1830, is nearly ready 
for publication. It will contain thirteen en- 
gravings, allof them far superior in interest and 
execution to the No. of last year. The Peasant’s 
Grace, engraved by Lizars, after Jan Steen, is, 
perhaps, the best engraving in the book ; but the 
View of Dordt,the Vale of Arcady, and View near 
Derwent Water, are extremely beautiful. 

The Literary Souvenir, which, although quite 
ready, will not be published till the usual period 
for distributing the Almanacks, and other annual 
publications, has a fine list of pictures and con- 
tributors, for its next volume. 

Tales and Sketches of Scottish Life, in three 
volumes, are ina forward state, and will appear 
next month. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


EDUCATION. 

Elementary Thoughts on the Right Process of 
Education, with Suggestions for the Formation of 
a public School; addressed to men of Influence 
and Wealth. By George Mackenzie Scott. 1s. 6d. 

Infant Play-School, for the Development of 
the Five Senses. ‘Translated from the German. 
8y. 2s. 6d. 

A Sketch of a New Method of Teaching and 
Learning Greek. By Arthur Clifford, Esq. 
8vo. Is, 


LAW. 
Law Practical Suggestions to young Attorneys’ 


Clerks, on the Measures most ady 
them, and the Management of Practice ‘in ‘its, 


various departments. By G. Thoinson, 
8vo. 12s, ee 


A PravticalfTreatise on the Law of Covenants, 
By Thomas Platt, Esq., Barrister. Royal 8yo, 
25s. 

Roscoe’s Treatise on Bills of Exchange. 12mo, 
15s. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; including the Statutes of 
the 10 Geo. IV. and legal Decisions to the close of 
the Summer Assizes, presenting, in a popular and 
comprehensive form, a complete Digest of the 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional Law of Eng- 
land, as now administered, Fifth Edition. 83. 6d, 


MEDICAL. 
A new Edition of Bell's Anatomy (the 7th). 
In3vols, 8vo. £2. 12s. 6d. 
The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and 
Sure of Chronic Diseases, more particularly of 
the Chest and Digestive Organs. By James 
Clark,M.D. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Brief Account of Microscopical Observations 
made in June, July, and August, 1827, on the 
Particles contained in the Pollen of Plants, and on 
the general Existence of Active Molecules in Or. 
ganic and Inorganic Bodies. By Robert Brown, 
F.R.S. (a pampblet). 

Ten Introductory Lectures delivered at the Lon- 
don University. By the various Professors, 
8vo. 12s. 

The Prognosticator ; or Rules respecting Vari- 
ations in the Weather. Selected from the Wyi- 
tings of distinguished Authors. By T. Young. 
12mo. 6d. sewed. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse, consisting of 
the Inspector; a periodical Paper and Poems, 
chiefly published in the Hull Advertizer. By 
Isaac Wilson. 12mo. 5s. 

The Garden of Surrey; or a Sketch of Dork- 
ing, and of the beautiful Country surrounding it. 
By William Thorne. 4s. 

The Heraldry of Crests, containing upwards of 
3,500 different crests, illustrative of those borne 
by at least 20.006 Families, inclading those of all 
the Peers and Baronets, and of most of the dis- 
tinguished Families of Great Britain, accompanied 
by remarks historical and explanatory, with copi- 
ous Indexes of the Bearers’ Names, alphabetically 
arranged in reference to their Crests. Royal 
18mo. 10s. bound. 

The Picture of Australia, exhibiting a faithful 
representation of the Geographical Position, Sur- 
face and Appearance of the Country; of the Seas 
around its shores; of its Climate and Meteor- 
ology; of its Native Productions, and Native In- 
habitants; of the several Colonies in New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, the Swan River, 
Melville Island, and other places ; of the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial resources of the Country, 
and the prospects which it holds out of advantage 
whether to the intending Settler, to the Merehants 
or to the Country atlarge. In post 8vo, 10s. Gd. 
With a Map. 

Flora Devoniensis ; or a Descriptive Catalogue 
of Plants growing wild in the County of Deven, 
arranged both according to the Linnean asd: Na- 
tural Systems ; with an Account of their Geo- 
graphieal Distribution, &e. By the Rev, J.P. 
Jones, and J. F. Kingston, In 1 yol. 8v0, 168. 
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A Sertesaf Subjects from the Works of the late 


RiP; Bonnington, Drawn on Stone by G. Hard- 
ings Post Ato. 12s. Pryofs 16s, 

Parriana ; or, Notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr, 
LAD. collected (rom various sources. By E. H. 


er, Esq. Vol. 2. 2is. 
— en Works of the English and Scotch Re- 


former, Vol. IV. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of Selborne. By the late 
Rex. Gilbert White, A.M. A new Edition, with 
Additions, by Sir William Jardine, Bart. 18mo. 
9s. 6.5 royal paper, 5s. 6d. 

Water Birds. By P. J. Selby, Esq., F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S., M.W.S., &c. &c. No. VIL. Second Series. 
In elephant folio, price £5. 5s. coloured; or 
£1 1s, 6d. plain. Also, by the same Author, 

Vol. I. First Series, Land Birds ; containing 88 
Plates, elephant folio, price £36. 15s, coloured ; 
or £14. 14s. plain. 

A Complete Natural History, consisting of a 
Series of finely-executed Engrayings on Steel, 
with Descriptive and Entertaining Accounts of 
all the most interesting and popular Genera and 
Species of the Animal World. Each Number eon- 
tains Six Engravings, and Sixteen Pages of Let- 
ter-press, (three 4to. price 2s., and six 8vo. Num- 
bers aré already published) conducted by J. Le 
Keax, price Is. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Freebooter’s Bride, or the Black Prince 
of the Mediterranean, a Romance. 65 yols, 
£1.78, 6d. 

Private Life, or Varieties of Character and 
Opinion. By the Author of “ Geraldine.” 8vo. 
2 vols. 

Personal and Literary Memorials. By Henry 
Best, Author of ‘*‘ Four Years in France.” 8yo. 
Ms. 

POETRY. 

Nursery Evenings, and other Poems. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

Gideon, and other Poems. By the Author of 
“ My Early Years,” “ Jane and her Teacher,” &c. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Travels of Phrenologists. By Gio Battista 

Balscoppo. Translated from the Italian. 
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Anti-Phrenology, or Observations to prove the 
Fallacy of a Modern Doctrine of the Human 
Mind, called Phrenology. By John Wayte, M.D. 

An Essay on the Phrenology of the Hindoos 
and Negroes. By James Montgomery, Esq.' ~ 

Observations on the Phrenological Develop- 
ment of Burke, Hare, &c. By Thomas Stone, 
Esq., President of the Royal Medical Soéicty, 
Edinburgh. wae 

Answer (to the foregoing). By G. Coombe, ° 


RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 


Natural Theology, or Essays on the Existence 
of the Deity and of Providence on the Immortality 
of the Soul, and a future State, By the Rev, 
Alex. Crombie, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 

Prineiples of Self-Knowledge, or an Attempt to 
Demonstrate the Truth of Christianity, &c, against 
the Cavils of the Infidel, &c. By the late Stephen 
Drew, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Jamaica, 2 vols. 
Bvo, 

The Apocrypha of the Book of Daniel, &e: 
Trauslated from the Vulgate Latin. By Luke 
Howard, F.R.S., &c. 

The Christian’s Manual; or, the Desire of the 
Soul turned to God: containing Extracts from 
the Writings of the Rev. William Law, M.A., on 
the following important Subjects,in Three Parts : 
—1l. A Practical Treatise on Christian Perfection. 
—2. The Spirit of Prayer.—3. On the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Price 3s. 6d. 

Protestant Remarks on Transubstantiation, and 
other Tenets of the Church of Rome ; with an 
Appendix on Purgatory, and on the Duration of 
Future Punishments, By the Rev. W. Cowley, 
A.M. 12mo., 5s. 

The Christian Biography: a Dictionary of the 
Lives and Writings of the most distinguished 
Christians of all denominations, at Home and 
Abroad. By William Jones, Author of “ The 
History of the Waldenses,” 12mo. 9s. 

A Paraphrase and Catechism on the Moral Law 
of God. For the Use of Children, 12mo. 9d. 

Christian Counsel) : or a Manual of One Handred 
Practical Contemplations, tending to promote gos- 
pel principles and a good conversation in Christ. 
Briefly comprising many of those great Truths 
which are to be known and practised by a Chris- 
tian. By anOld Divine. In 18mo, 1s, 6d. cloth, 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS, 


Patents sealed in September, 1829, 

To George Henry Manton, Dover-street, Picea- 
dilly, Middlesex, gan maker, for an improvement 
inthe construction ef Jocks for all kinds of fowl- 
ing-pieces and firm-arms.—2d September; 2 
months, 

To John Tucker, of Hammersmith, Middlesex, 
brewer; for his improvements in the constraction 
of cannon.—%h September ; 6 months, 

To Thomas Shaw Brandreth, of Liverpool, 
barrister-at-law, for his new method of applying 
*uimal power to machinery.—9th September; 6 


To Joseph Ange Fonzi, Upper Marylebone- 
street, Middlesex, esq., for- his improvements on 


fireplaces.—9th September ; 6 montlis, 


To James Soames, jun., of Wheeler-street, 
Spital-fields, Middlesex, soap-maker, for a new 
preparation or manufacture of a certain material 
produced from a vegetable substance, and the ap- 
plication thereof to the purposes of applying light 
and other uses,—9th September; 6 months, 

To Thomas Morgan, Tipton, Stafford, manu- 
facturer of tin plates, for his method of manufae- 
turing or preparing iron plates, or black plates for 
tinning.—9th September ; 6 months. 

Robert Torrens, Croydon, Surrey, Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the royal marines, for his apparatus 
for the purpose of communicating power and 
motion.—9th September ; 6 months. 

David Laurence, Strond, and John Crundwell 
Ashford, gun-makers, Kent, for their improve- 
ments in apparatus to be applied to fowling-pieces 
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and other fire-arms in place of locks.—1l5th Sep- 
tember ; 6 mouthe. 

To George Harris, Brompton-crescent, Middle- 
sex, Captain in the Royal Navy, for his improve- 
mentsin the manufacture of ropes and cordage, 
canvass and other fabrics or articles, from sub- 
stances hitherto unused for that purpose.—JSth 
September ; 6 months, 

To James Milne, Edinburgh, architect, for his 
machine or engine for dressing stones used in 
masonry, by the assistance of a steam-engine, a 
wind, a horse, or a water power, whereby a great 
quantity of manual labour will be saved.—15th 
September; 6 months. 

To John Aitchison, Clyde-buildings, Glasgow, 
Lanark, merchant, for his improvements in the 
concentrating and evaporating of cane juice, so- 
Intions of sugar, and other fluids.—15th Septem- 
ber; 6 months. 


List of Patents: 





[Oor. 

To Thomas Cobh, Calthorpe-honse, Bredbuty 
Oxford, esq., for his improvements im the mane. 
facture of paper, intended to be applied te the eo. 
vering of walls, or the hanging ‘of rooms, and in 
the apparatus for effecting the same. ith 
September ; 6 months. 

To Thomas Westwood, of Prinees-street, Lei. 
cester-square, Middlesex, watch-maker, for his 
improvements in watehes aud time-keepers.—93q 
September ; 6 months. 

To Isaac Brown, Gloucester-street, Clerkenwell 
Middlesex, watch-maker, for his improvements 
applicable to watches and other horologieal ma- 
chines.—23d September ; 2 months, 

To Hayward Tyler, Warwick-lane, London, 
brass-foander, for his improvements in the con- 
struction of water-closets.—23d September; 2 
mesiths. 








BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


_—- 


MR. BARON HULLOCK. 

Sir John Hullock, Knt., one of the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer, was born in the year 
1763. He was descended from an ancient 
family in the north, possessing considerable 
estates near Barnard Castle, in the county 
of Durham. In early life, he entered as a 
bencher of Gray’s Inn, and was in due 
course called to the bar, at which he prac- 
tised upwards of twenty years with the repu- 
tation of being one of the soundest lawyers 
in Westminster Hall. He was then pro- 
moted to the rank of Serjeant at Law. 
During the few years that he remained 
Serjeant, he was engaged in several im- 
portant causes. He was retained by go- 
vernment to conduct some momentous pro- 
secutions arising out of the disturbed state 
of the north. He also presided with great 
ability on the commission of lunacy re- 
specting the Earl of Portsmouth, which set 
a few years since. Shortly after this peried, 
on the resignation of Mr. Baron Wood, he 
was promoted to the oflice of one of the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer ; a situation which he 
held till the time of his decease, on the 31st 
of July. He was “a man of sound discre- 
tion; great candour, temperate, but firm, in 
his judicial capacity, looking upon and ex- 
pounding the law more in consonance with 
plain sense and popular construction, than 
bewildering the imagination and embarras- 
sing the judgment with technical definitions 
and contradictory precedents. He read the 
statute with an unprejudiced eye, and ap- 
plied its provisions with a libera] and learned 
spirit ; making ample allowance for the in- 
firmity of human nature, while he executed 
the duties of his office with a mildness 

- which added grace to the decision of his cha- 
racter.’”’ 

Mr. Baron Hullock had arrived in Abing- 
don, as one of the Judges of Assize, of the 
Oxford circuit, on Saturday, the 25th of 
July: on the Sunday, he attended divine 
service at St. Helen’s Church, Abingdon, in 


apparently good health ; but, in the course 
of that night, he experienced a violent at- 
tack of cholera morbus, and, after a severe 
illness of five days, he expired on the even- 
ing of Friday, the 31st. His lordship had 
been many years married, and his lady sar- 
vives him. 
LORD THURLOW. 

The Right Hon. Edward Hovell Thar- 
low, Baron Thurlow, of Thurlow, in the 
county of Suffolk, Register of the Diocese 
of Lincoln, Patentee of the Bankrupts’ 
Office, Clerk of the Custody of Lunatics 
and Idiots, and Clerk of the Hanaper, in 
the Court of Chancery, was the son of 
Thomas Thurlow, Bishop of Durham, who 
died in 1791, and nephew of the celebrated 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who, on obtain- 
ing his patent of peerage, hac interest suffi- 
cient to obtain the reversion of his title for 
the issue male of his brothers. His Lord- 
ship’s mother was Anne, the daughter of 
William Beere, Esq. He was born on the 
10th of June, 17815; and he succeeded to 
the title as second Baron, at the decease of 
his uncle, ou the 12th of September, 1806. 
His Lordship married, at the ehurch of St. 
Martin in the Fields, on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1813, Mary Catherine Bolton, an 
actress of considerable celebrity at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and the eldest daughter 
of Mr. James Richard Bolton. In conse- 
quence of the Chancellor’s having a family 
of daughters to provide for, the fortune to 
which his Lordship succeeded, with the 
title, was not great; but some of the ap- 
peintments which he enjoyed through the 
influence of his uncle—that of Patentee for 
making out the Commission of Bankrupts, 
in particular —were extremely lucrative. 
Lord Thurlow aimed at distinction asa 
poet; and, amongst his publications ate— 
The Defence of Poetry, by Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, 1810;—Verses on Several Occasions, 
1812 ;— Moonlight, a Poem, 18165-=The 
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% Daughter, with Translations from 
Anacreon and Horace ;— Carmen Britan- 
nicum, 1814; anda Translation of Ana- 
ereon, 1822. His Lordship died at Brighton 
early in June; leaving three sons :—Ed- 
ward Thomas, his successor, born in 1814; 
®homas Hugh, born in 1816; and John 
Edmund, born in 1817. Lord Thurlow 
assumed the name of Hovell, in 1814, as a 
descendant, maternally, from Richard Ho- 
vell, Esquire of the Body to King Henry 
the Fifth. 

JOHN CURTIS, M.D. 

Dr. Curtis was born at Alton, in Hamp- 
shire, where his family, of the persuasion of 
Quakers, had been settled for many gene- 
rations. He was educated at the well- 
known school at Burford, in Oxfordshire. 
On leaving Burford, he was apprenticed to 
his brother, William, the late celebrated 
botanist, who was then practisiug as a sur- 
geon. Under him, he acquired a taste for 
botany, which, at a subsequent period of life, 
he cultivated with much assiduity, and pos- 
sessed a choice collection of plants. On the 
termination of his apprenticeship, he walked 
the hospitals, and attended the lectures of 
Dr. Fordyce, Mr. Cline, and other eminent 
teachers. Having thus completed his pro- 
fessional studies, he commenced practice at 
Uxbridge. He afterwards married Miss 
Davis, of Reading, in Berkshire, by whom 
he had several children, who have survived 
him. 

Of natural history, in general, he was 
fond ; and ornithology, in particular, formed 
with hima favourite pursuit. British orni- 
thology, he considered, was neither known 
nor studied as it ought to be. With British 
birds no one was better acquainted ; and he 
left a small but interesting collection of 
them, chietly the produce of his own sport. 
So correct and delicate was his ear, that he 
could distinguish by its note every bird 
within hearing. He was a liberal contributor 
to the Zoological Gardens and Museum. 

Mr. Curtis piqued himself on his attach- 
ment to the doctrines of the old school ; yet 
he had an excellent knowledge of the treat- 
ment of fever, and he was the first to intro- 
duce vaccination into his neighbourhood. 
By the profession generally, he was highly 
respected, and by none more so than by his 
late friend, Dr. Pope, of Stains, with whom 
he maintained an uninterrupted friendship 
for more than half a century. 

_ Anxious to limit the fatigues of his prac- 
tice, and to confine his attention to his par- 
ticular friends, Mr. Curtis, some years be- 
fore his death, took his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. The testimonials of his cha- 
Tacter and acquirements were of the first 
description. His early habits, united with an 
excellent constitution, enabled him to enjoy 
‘uninterrupted health ; and it was not until 
he had reached his seventy-fifth year, that 
mature: began to sink. The symptoms of 
hhis illness were at first slight, but they soon 


became alarming, and, coneeious of the ap- 
proaching event, he met his death’ with 
resivnation and fortitude. Tm his last mo- 
ments he was attended by Dr. Tattersall, 
Mr. Green, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, Mr. 
Stilnell, and his eldest son, Mr. J. Harrison 
Curtis, aurist to his Majesty, and well 
known for his improvements in the, depart- 
ment of acoustic surgery. By his death, 
which took place at Cowley, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Uxbridge, the poor have lost 
a kind-hearted, liberal, and generous bene- 
factor. 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD, 

Dr. Charles Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity in that Uni- 
versity, was the son of an eminent school- 
master, of Peterley House, in the county of 
Buckingham. His father, after he had 
carried his education to a certain point, sent 
him to Eton ; and from Eton he went to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where he 
was rewarded, by the celebrated Cyril Jack- 
son, with the Dean’s Studentship. Enjoy- 
ing a high reputation for his learning, it 
was his great good fortune—his natal star 
must have been in its ascendant at the mo- 
ment—to be appointed tutor to Mr. Robert 
Peel, a gentleman since well known in the 
political world, and formerly much respect- 
ed, if not for his high talents, at least for 
his presumed honesty, and for the apparent 
fearlessness with which he advocated the 
rights of the British Constitution against the 
claims of Popery. 

On an examination for honours at the 
University, Dr. Lioyd obtained the first. 
place ; and, on a new modelling of the ma- 
thematical lectureship, at Christ Church, he 
was appointed the lecturer, at a very early 
age. He afterwards becaine, in due course, 
tutor and censor of his college. It is said 
that it was in consequence of his reputation 
as a clergyman, extending with his acade- 
mical honours, that he was seleeted, in the 
year 1819, to succeed the present Bishop of 
Durham, as preacher at Lincoln’ss Inn. 
Shortly afterwards, on the promotion of 
the present Bishop of Down and Connor, he 
was appointed Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In 1822, he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity, and, in 1827, was promoted to the see 
of Oxford. 

The imme? ite cause of Dr. Lioyd’s 
death, which cccurred at his residence in 
Whitehall-place, London, on the afternoon 
of Sunday, May the 3ist, was an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, occasioned by a coid, 
which he had caught about a month before. 
Dr. Lioyd married, in 1822, a daughter of 
Colonel Stapleton, of ‘Thorpe, inthe county 
of Surrey, and has left a son and fourdaugh- 
ters. Notwithstanding his learning, we are 
not aware that this prelate has ever, in the 
slightest degree, distinguished himself in 
the world of letters. 
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We have at length had the benefit of some fine harvest days, commencing from the dsy 


previous to the commencement of the autumnal quarter; but we scarcely dare trust tothe: 


continuance of the blessing. Thitherto, all weather-wisdom had become 

shepherd had lost his forecast, the silver moon her influence, and the barometer itself wag 
often at fault. Hope told a flattering tale: the farmer’s expected blessing lasted but a few 
days, peradventure a few hours. His corn was cut, either to lie soaking and 

continual wet, or to be carried in a state liable almost to equal damage. Undoubtedly, we 
ought to be contented with our matrimony of the seasons, and to take them for better or for 
worse; but many a heart will ache at the reflections of the vast produce which would have 
been obtained from the fully replenished earth, during the late season, with a 

summer solstice. It recalls to our memory the strange saying, said indeed many years: 
since, of a hamorous and shrewd old Suffolk ploughman, whose opinion it was, that “ if the 
old Gentleman did some good at one time, he was sure to do as much mischief at another.” 
As we lately hinted, there has been a curious contest of misrepresentation, from interested 
motives, respecting the state of the crops; one party exaggerating the deficiency, the 
other, taking their text from their own, the most favoured districts, scarcely allowing of 
any. ‘Taking a correct view of the whole, we apprehend, indeed we know too well, that 
the estimate of the former is too near the truth. 

The late few fine days, we trust, have enabled the farmers of the most backward soils, to 
finish this most unpropitious harvest. Scotland, ordinarily more fortunate, seems to have 
had the greatest share of the malignity of the present season. In the Carse of Gowrie, and 
upon the best lands, wheat will be found far from an average, and a great part of the oop 
will require the assistance of the kiln. In Mid Lothian, all corn defective, quantity and 
quality—straw in plenty. In the higher and less fertile parts, wheat is said to he below 
two-thirds, or even not more than half an average, with very few commendations of the 
quantity. Barley equally defective. Beans still more so, quantity and quality. Peas 
soft, and not plump or well filled; Potatoes and Turnips almost lost crops. Oats, 
as generally, throughout the island, perhaps the best crop of the year. In many 
parts of the north, complaint is made, a strange one indeed, the season considered, that 
the fog, or after-grass, is defective, and that hay has been a light crop. All corn crops in 
Wales, are reported below an average ; in the less fertile parts much so. The soil of Ire. 
land, inured to moisture, seems to have resisted the superabundance of the season, with 
more success than that of her elder sister. The Irish crops are considerable, more par. 
ticularly the wheat, a good proportion of which, on the best and forwardest lands, is reported 
as having been housed in fair condition. Potatoes are a crop. In the United States of 
America, the Wheat crop is great, and saved in fine condition; and according to general 
report, more flower it is expected will be there made in the ensuing, than in any previous 
year. Upon the European continent, in many parts, and, where the rains were not 80 pre- 
valent, the corn crops are uncommonly plentiful. 

Perhaps in Lancashire and its vicinity, a considerable part of the midland counties, and 
in Norfolk, the wheat crop is the largest, approaching an average. Also in the best parts 
of Devonshire, and its neighbourhood, where the trees are broken down with the weight of 
apples, and casks will scarcely be found to contain the cider. Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, 
have probably grown more wheat this year by a quarter per acre, than in the last, and the 
quantity, not very considerable, it is to be feared, saved in fair weather, exhibits a beautiful 
and weighty sample. Such samples, however, take Britain throughout, will not rise in 
great plenty from the present crop. The farmer's only indemnity, indeed an inadequate 
one, must subsist in the greater measure afforded by damp and rough grain. In the nor- 
thern counties, and generally on all poor lands, the wheat crop is greatly defective, as well 
if.quantity as worth of the sample. The wheat throughout Britain will not probably 

if it actually reach, three fourths of an average crop. In Ireland, they boast of a 
full average of quantity, in which must necessarily be included a considerable share of 
rough and damp corn. The corn laid by the high winds, early, and before it had attained 
maturity, has‘ received immense damage. Vast breadths, in all parts, were laid as flat a 
though they had been rolled, and the ripened corn blown from the ears, is said to equal im 
point of quantity, the amount of seed. This indeed is an additional enrichment of the 
stubbles for the benefit of the pigs; while, from that most injadicious and hazardous ‘prac 
tice of double crops, clover and corn, together with the general slovenly neglect of culture, 
sheep and cattle food'will outrun consumption. In fact, a great number of farmers 6 
not possess the’méans of purchasing live stock to consume their provision, otherwise thant 
on credit, und by mortgaging their next crop for that and other purposes. ‘The vast loss 
and damage incutred from storms of wind and floods, in exposed situations, has been 
noticed in former reports; and with respect to the latter, furrows and ehannels-cat 
the lands, have been resorted to for immediate relief. Flues im barns have been 
mended to dry the corn which had not sufficient time in the field ; and in the view of the 
present harvest and that ‘of 1823, in a considerable degree similar to the present, those 
farmers who embraced the earliest opportunity, had the good fortune to be right, since’ 
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two evils it was the least, to cart their corn In a moist state, tliat to: Mave it abroad exposed 
to successive and continued rains. It is said there will be a much greater quantity found 

: rusted, and mildewed, than has been generally reported. Of Barley, the quam- 
tity will be considerable, but fine malting samples at no rate plentiful. The winter beans, 
net a.common crop, have suceceded best, and the old practice of pudding, instead of cutting 
them, has been much, from necessity, recurred to, attended with the disadvantage of the 

being mixed with lumps of earth. 

No notice whatever, from any quarter, of wheat sowing; and the fallows are in sucha 
puddied and foul state, that getting in the wheat for the new crop, is probable to partake 
ofmuch of the difficulty which has attended the harvest. A considerable quantity of 
wheat will be in demand for the seed, no inconsequential item after a short crop; and it 
seems the general opinion that the stocks of flour in the hands of the mealmen and bakers, 
are low beyond all late precedent. The general prices of live stock are much the same as 
our last, with a similar variation from different parts ; in some, store sheep are said to be 
dearer by four shillings a head. At Mr. Ellman’s late sale, his fine flock of South Downs 
rendered capital prices. 

The farmers, stated by themselves to be on the very verge of bankruptcy and ruin, eaten 
up by high rents, tithes, and taxes, are yet described by themselves, as eagerly catching at 

farm that is vacant. Their prospect for the ensuing winter, is said to be most appall+ 
ing, and that no one can foresee, how, or by what possible means, the great surplus of 
labourers can be fed and supported. The poor Irish labourers, in various parts of the 
country, have been excessively, and even murderously ill treated (such is the phrase) and 
their employers also, by our own. Assuredly, our Government police is deficient to a criminal 
degree, for their apathy in this case, and more especially as relates to the manufacturing 
operatives. Ilowever oppressed the labourer may be, it must be a weak government indeed, 
that should entrust the remedy to his own hands. 

We expressed a hope at the commencement, that our long and tedious harvest had 
arrived at a conclusion; on that opinion, however, the following is no very pleasing com- 
mentary. A letter from the Surrey Hills has this instant reached us, containing the fol. 
lowing statement. ‘‘ What a state are we in! the rains have returned: of the latter 
harvest a very little is carried. Being suspicious of some wheat lately carted, and covered, 
hastily with straw, I opened it, when it was found matted and grown together, nearly to 
the bottom, harvest, dressing, and ploughing, all coming together! However, I am not 
worse off than my neighbours, some of whom will end their farming cares this season !”’ 

Smithfield. — Beef, 3s. to 3s. 10d.—Mutton, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 0d.—Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. 
—Veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d.— Pork, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d.—Best Dairy Pork,'0s. 0d. to Os. Od. 
—Rough Fat, 2s. 3$d. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 40s. to 86s.—Barley, 28s. to 40s.—Oats, 16s. to 36s.— 
Fine Bread, the London 4Ib. loaf, 10}d.—Hay, 40s. to 95s.—Clover, ditto, 40s. to 115s. 
—Straw, 30s. to 48s. 

Coals in the Pool, 28s. 6d. to 32s. 9d. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, September 25th. 
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Suear.—The demand for muscavadoes this week has been steady and considerable, 
but the purchases were not on an extensive scale ; the prices are without variation; the 
estimated purchases are 2,700 hogsheads and tierces. In the refined market the scarcity 
of low and middling export goods continues, and the low lumps to be ready in two or three 
weeks, are contracted for at nearly the present currency. ‘The market prices are a shade’ 
higher. Fine goods for home trade not in great request ; Molasses steady 5. the prices.of 
lumps 6d. to ls. higher, and a brisk market. Foreign Sugars—The market again cleared 
of white Havannah Sugars ; 200 boxes will be immediately landed. Purchases of foreign 
this week are about 300 chests low yellow Havannah, 25s. and 26s.; 50 chests low to 
middling white Pernams, 27s. to 3ls.; 30 chests very low brown, 16s. Hast India 
Sugars..._The public sale of Tuesday, 2,922 bags Mauritius of a fine quality, sold freely 
at very high prices. West India Molasses.—The prices are unvaried. 

CorrrE.—The holders of Coffee are rather in hopes of higher prices; the quantity 

‘ forward to public sale is not extensive ; the Jamaica continues to go off freely, at 
still improving prices.—British Plantation also go off freely, and at rather bigher rates. 
The Foreign is without alteration: 200 bags of good old Brazil yesterday taken in at 34s. ; 
for. good Batavia, 34s.; refused Old Sumatra, 3ls.; the latter is 6d. to 1s. higher; the 

sold at very full prices. 

Rum, Branpy, anp HoLtianps.—The Rum market is rather languid—Leewards 
are reported Is. over, at ls. 94d. ; 2 and 3 over Is. 10d.—In Jamaica very few purchases 
are lately reported.—Brandy is still improving, both in demand and prices.—Geneva is 
Unvaried. Several letters from France desire (that owing to the disastrous state of the 
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vintage) the writer's brandy laying in England, should not be sold under an advance of 
4d. to 6d. per gallon, and several ere prohibited from selling on any terms ;—the best 
markets selling off the Quay at 3s. 3d. and 3s. 4d ; seconds 2s. Gd. to 2s. 9d. ¢.the advance 
is.three to four on the best markets, and 2d. per gallon on the inferior descriptions, s) 

Hemp, Fiax, ann Tattow.—The Tallow Market contiaues steady.—Hemp main, 
tains the late advance.— Flax is unvaried. 

Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 74.—Rotterdam, 12. 7}.—.An. 
twerp, 12. 74.—Hamburgh, 13. 153.—Paris, 25. 75.—Bourdeaux, 25. 95.—Frankfort. 
on-the-Main, 152. 0}.— Petersburg, 10.—Vienna, 10. 9.—Madrid, 36. O4.—Cadiz, 
36. 0}-—Bilboa, 36. 0.—Barcelona, 36. 0.—Seville, 36. 0.—Gibraltar 47. 04.—Leg. 
horn, 47. 04.-Genoa, 25. 75.—Venice, 47. 04.—Malta, 48. 04.—Naples, 89. Ome 
Palermo, 119.—Lisbon, 45. 0.—Oporto, 45. 0.— Rio Janeiro, 23.— Bahia, 28.0 
Dublin, 1. 04.—Cork, 1. 04. 

Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. 0s. Od.—Foreign Gold in Bar 
£3. 17s. 9d. — New Doubloons, £3. 14s. 3d.._New Dollars, 0s. Od.—Silver in Bars, 
(standard), £0. Os. Od. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Wotre, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmingham CANAL, 305/.—Coven. 
try, 1,080/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 105/.—Grand Junction, 298/.—Kennet and Avon, 
284/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 495/.—Oxford, 670/.—Regent’s, 22}/.—Trent and Mersey, 
(4 -sh.), 7901—W arwick and Birmingham, 275/.—London Docks (Stock), 8441. West 
India (Stock), 1814/.—East London Warrer Works, 113/.—Grand Junction, 514. 
West Middlesex, 704/.—Alliance British and Foreign InsuRANCE, 8}/.—Globe, 156/, 
—Guariian, 24/..-Hope Life, 53/.—Imperial Fire, 105}/.—Gas-Licur Westminster 





Chartered Company, 53}/.—City, 187 }/.—British, 12 dis.—Leeds, 1954. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from August 22d to Sepiember 22d, 1829, in the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPER- 
SEDED. 


Willcock, W. F. Tavistock, dealer 

Ho mes, J. Kidderminster, grocer 

Crmrod, J. St. Helens, Lanca:hire, 
linen-draper 

Evans, W. Liverpool, grocer 

Cook, S. Aic-street, upholsterer 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
[ This Month, 78. ] 


Solicitors’ Names are in 
Parenthesis. 

Adams, T. P. Cheapside, silkman. 
(jones, King’s Arms-yard 

Allen, T. Oxford-street, bookseller, 
(Birkett and Co., Cloak-lane 

Ansell, H, Colchester-street, watch- 
manufacturer. (Spyer, Broad-street- 
buildings 

Atkinson, J. Leeds, dyer. (Milne and 
Co, Temple 

Alexander, R. Calcutta, and Great 
Coram-sitect, bookseller. (Parton 
and Co., St. Mildred’s-court 

Bates, G. N. Birmingham, metal- 
refiner. (Holme and Co,, New-ion 5 

> Birmingham 

Broadhurst, J. West Heath, Cheshire, 
silk-throwster. (Clarke avd Co., 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields 5 Higginbotham, 
Macclesfield 

W. Birmingham, mother-of- 
= button manufacturer, (Crosby, 
c 


klersbury 
Bird, C. E. Goytree, miller, (Parker 
and Co,, Bristol 
+ Lad-lane, auctioneer. 
(Fisher, Walbrook-buildings 
Ballard, T. Dock-head, Surrey, cheese- 
monger. (Howard, Norfoik-street 
Cooling, W. J. Bidborough-streer, 
mMaster-mariner. (Mayhew and Co,, 
Carey-street 
Corker, J- Leeds, saw-mapufacturer. 
(Strangways and Co., Barnard’s- 
ina; Robinson, Leeds 
W. Northampton, shoe-ma- 
nufacturer. (Vincent, Temple 5 
Cooke, cyte ne 
Ciegg, J. Liverpool, veterinary-sur- 
- eon. (Rowlinson, Liverpool 


. 





Chalk, J. G. Barking, butcher, (Strat- 
ton and Co., Shoreditch 

Davis, C. Charles-street, Soho-square, 
gencral-cea'er. (Spyer, Broad-street 
buildings 

Dunn, W. VW. and J. W. Dunn, 
Sambrook-cuurt, brokers. (King 
an® Co., Gray’s-inn 

Dore, W. H. Bath, brush-manufac- 
turer, (hrittan, Basinghall-street ; 
Bevan and Co., Bristol 

E:gl sh, R. Baths cabinet-maker, 
(Williams, Gray’s-inn ; Stallard, 
Bath 

Fislinson, J. Whitrige, cattle-dealer. 
(Clennel, Staple-inn 5 Saul, Car- 
lisle 

Fitzpatrick, M. Manchester, shop- 
keeper. (Appleby and Co, Gray’s- 
inn; Whitehead, Manchester 

Forth, A. and G. Aspinall, Manches- 
ter, girth-web- manufacturers. (Ma- 
kinson and Co., Temple 

Fielder, J. Knightsbridge, victualler. 
(Glynes, YVine-street, America- 
square 

Gardner, W. R. Harper-street, en- 
graver, (Reynold, Carmarthen-street 

Holiwell, J. and G. Highfield, Liver- 
pool, merchants. (Taylor and Co., 
Temple 5 Lace and Co,, Liverpool 

Holt, H. Liverpool, ship-owner, 
(Lowton and Co., Gray’s-ina ; 
Leicester, Liverpool 

Hall, H. B. Twickenham, innkeeper. 
(Lys, Took’s-court; Jemmett, 
Kingston 

Hammick, A. Long Acre, coach- 
maker. (Selbys, Serjea:.t’s-inn 

Hitchcock, T, Bow, brewer. (Wood, 
Richmond-builuings, Dean-street, 
Soho 


Hill, J. Red Lion-wharf, City-road, 
and Red Lion-street, coal merchant. 
(Langham, Crutched-friars 

Henshall, W. Kinderton, carrier, 
(Lowton and Co., Gray’s inn ; 
Vawdrey and Co., Middlewich 

Horton, J. Bolton-le-Moors ; inn- 
keeper. (Hurd and Co., Temple 5 
Pendlebury, Bolton-le-Moors 

Jonn, M.- &. Oxford-street, linen- 
draper. (Stokes and Co., Cateaton- 


street 
Jcnkinsy T. Middle-street, Brympton, 


stone-mason, (Brooksbank and Co, 
Gray's inn 

James, W. Westbury, clothier. (Par. 
ker,  Fursivai’s-inn 5 Pinniger, 
Westbury 

Kenrick, W. Park-lane, livery-stable- 
keeper. (Camp, New-ion 

Langley, R. Oxford-streety perfumer. 
(Baiiey, Berncr’s-street 

Linse'l, J. Finching-field, grocer. 
(Amory and Co., Throgmorton- 
Street 

Lyon, J. W. Bouverie-street, mer- 
chant, (Isaacs, St. M ry-Axe 

Leigh, J. Crescent-place, ‘New 
Bridge-street, merchant. (Pocock, 
Bartholomew-close 

Marsden, J. Bryanston-street, paper+ 
hanger. (Bull, Ely-place 

Masterman, W. King-land-wharf, 
wharfinger. (Bourdilion, Bread- 
sticet 

Morgan, M. Shipston, linen-draper, 
(Rardwicke and Co. Lawrence- 
lane ' 

Marshall, J. Foleshill, ribbon-maau- 
facturer. (Austen and Co., Gray's 
inn ; Troughton and Co,, Coventry 

Neville, T. and G. Dodlinghurst, 
farmers. (Issacs, Mans l-ctreet: 

Nicholls, J. Mitcham, silk-manfac- 
turer, (Heald, Warnford-cout 

Oliver, C. Tottenh:m-court-rom, 
shoe manufacturer (Carter and Coy 
Royal Exchange 

Pottcr, J. Margate, dealer in glass. 
neater Bennet-street, 1 lack 

iars-road 


Pri R. Great Torrington, 
er. (Vizard and Cou, ee = 
fan fields 3 Grcgory and Co., Bristol 


Petherbridge, W. Whi and 
Newton a Rtgrwe. Sv 


Size-lane 

Paruail, J. jun. and W. Parnall, Brie- 
tol, Ccopper-smiths. 
Bread-street 5 Geac 

Pound, R. Hoxton. bu . (Vander- 
com and Cu , Bush-hire 

viane, W. Stock, builder. “( Woot, 


Soho 
spas elec 
s «2 
Rowbounam, J. "sunnon- ander LPG 
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patatianofecturer, (Adlington and 
a" d-row 5 Ciaye and Cor 


Je Manchester, publican. 
(Adlington and Co.» Bedfo: d-row 5 
Ciaye ané Co,, Manchester 

Rar and, | . a “| . 
— + ong Orchard-street 

Stubbs, W. New Malton, draper, 
(Ashurat, Newgate-sirect 

Smithy R. Preston, musiio-manufac- 

turer, (Adlington and Co., Becford- 


Bankrupts. 


Temple ; Fearnheat and Co., Nut~ 
tingham 


Stephenson, J. Manchester, Merchant, 
(Blackstock and Co., Temple 
Shelmerdine. W. sen. M:nchester, 
and Little Houghton, paper-maker. 
(Appleby and Co., Gray’s-inn ; 
Chapmen, Manches er 
Stretch, J. C. auctioneer, (White, 
Lincoln’s-inn 5 Holdsworth and Co., 
Worcester ‘ 
Scammel, E. Warminster, dealer in 
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Taylor, Jj. A., Birmingham, iron- 
founder, (Spencer, Tavi k-street 
White, T. Johnson’.-court, Fiect- 
street, printer. Craven- 
street ' ' 
Wyatt, F. Plymouth, grocer. (Smith, 
Basinghall-street ; H@sbamd, Devon- 


port 

Wallington, T. and B. Overbury, sen. 
aod T. Carter. Catemon-stréet, 
wholesale . woollen-drape:s, and 
Blackwell-na.7, factors. (Young and 











china. (Holme and Co., New-ian3 
Chapman, V arminster 

Spicer, C. Mérgate, tavern-keeper. 
(Vandercom and Co., Bush-lane 

Smith, J. Western-place, Mary-le- 
bone, bricklayer. (Paterson, Bou- 
verie-sti eet 

Thomson, J. and R. Liverpool, mer- 
chants. (Ellis and Co., Chancery- 
lane 5 Holden, Liverpool 


Cu.4 St. Mildred’s-court 

Woodward, E. Chewmmsford, _ lineas 
draper. (Soles; Aldermanbury 

Worsiey, P. Heatou-Norris, timber- 
merchant. (Adlington and Cu, 
Bedford-row ; #dge, Manchester 

Yeo, £. A. Philip and Jacob, Glow- 
cester, innholder. (Heaton and Sony 
Furnival's-inn ; Baynton and Co., 
Bristol 


ask Wigan 
—>gn oad Shields, victualler. 
Gray’s-inn . 
ade. and W. Fietcher, Pendis- 
tony oyerss (Appleby and Co, 
Gray’s-inn ; Whit head, Manchester 
Stone, S. Edgwaie, farmer. (Nokes, 

mpton-strect 

, W. Standard Hill, Notts, lace- 
ganufacturer. (Hurd and Cosy 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Jones, to the Vicarage of Compton, tory of Brandsburton, York.—Rev. W. Roberts, 
Gloverster.—Rev. G. Taylor, to the Rectory and = to the Vicarage of Dunton Bassett, Leicester.— 
Parish Church of Clopton, Suffolk.—Rev. E.Cob- Rev. E. A. Daubeny, to hold the Vicarage of 
beld,,tothe Rectory of Long-Melford, Suffolk.— | Ampney Crucis, with Hampdett cum Stowell, 
Rev. C. Rogers, to the Perpetual Curacy of Gloucester.—Rey. W. Nettleship, to the Leeture- 
Sewerby Bridge, Halifax.—Rev. W. M. Marcon, ship of St. Andrew, Droitwich, Worcester.—Rey. 
tothe Rectory of Edgefield, Norfolk.—Rev.J.R. KR. Heptinstall, to the Perpetual Curacies of 
Young, to be Vicar-choral of St. Patrick’s, Dub- Capesthorne and Siddington.—Rev. W. Marsh, 
lin.—Rev. C. Borton, to the Vicarage of Wick- to be Minister of St. Thomas’s Church, at Hollo- 
bhambrook, Suffolk —Hev. H. Dampier, toa Pre- Way Head, Birmingham.—Reyvy. J. Hustler, to the 
bendal Stall in Ely cathedra).—Rev. H. Wright, to Rectory of Euston.—Rev, C, C. Law, to the 
the Vicarage of Winkleigh, Devon.—Rey. I, Vicarage of Hawkeshead, Lancashire.—Rev. J. 
Clarkson, to the Vicarage of Wednesbury, Staf- Ware, to the Rectory of Wyverstone, Suffolk.— 
ford.—Rev. A. Olivant, to be third Cursal in St. Rev. H. Taylor, to the Vicarage of Stochingham, 
Dayid's cathedral—Rev. J. Dobson, to the,Ree- Devon. 
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CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 23.—The Queen Donna Maria took leave of 
— His Majesty at Windsor Castle; highly gra- 
August 11 and 12.—The Solicitor-General (Sir tified with the very kind interest which has 
RK. B. Sugden) visited that mansion of misery, the been uniformly evinced towards her from the first 
Fleet Prison, and called Lefore him every person, moment of her landing inthis country. The 
save one, immured within its cells for contempts King repeatedly kissed her, and used many kind 
of the Courts of Chancery; to some he gave ad- expressions ; and we are assured that the Queen 
vice, to some pecuniary assistance, and others does not leave England on account of anything 
were promived they should be liberated during that has passed during the time she has resided 
the ensuing term.* amongst us, or on account of any measares re- 
ported to be under consideration. 





* We have not reom to insert the melaneboly 
histories of these victims to the proceedings of 
the court of Equity! one must suffice, A vener- 
able old man, named Mansell, nearly 70 years of 
wit, said he had been left an executor under a 

about the trusts of which there was some 

He had answered the bill of bis plain- 
tif; the property under the will, along with his 
own ue — been one, and he had been 
enteen years for costs! ‘This poor 

man had lost bis’ wife pine days after ri 

; she died of a broken heart; a 

t followed, then a son, and lately another 


24.—In the City of London expenditure, re- 
cently published, it appears that sinee 1781, 
£60,261 has been given in donations to various 
charities ; £55,556 for public improvements, and 
£28,662 for other public purposes ; total £145,000. 

25.—The building committee for the erection of 
the King’s College, Somerset House, met to re- 
ceive tenders for building the college, when Mr. 
Martin’s terms of £63,947 were approved of, al- 
though a lower tender was made ; no time wif 


Son, Deing the whole of his family. He was now : alien i fect th f 
left alone j world.—Our cor now be Jost in carrying into e the purposes o 
been always might fond of expatiagiog’ oad ‘ie its original intentions. The charter granted by 


7. proceedings in the ci-dewant Bastille, at is Majesty has been received by the council; it 
Paris, a durigeon sacred to the atrocities of des- 
potio power, We beseech them ow, conscienti- 
ously, tolook at home, and eompare this anecdote 
our court of Equity with them.—And let them 
aeahor that, in this boasted land of liberty and 





no gaol delivery once in six months to look to 
So that once in this purgatory, hitherto, there 
was no praying him out; but as the professors 


fte,a poor Chancery prisoner has of Popery can now legislate ior as, we hope 
» No assizes, no bringing to trial, things will mend! 
M.M. New Serics.—Vow, VIII. No. 46. 3 P 
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specifies “ that instruetion in the duties and doe- 
trines of Christianity, as taught by the United 
Church of England and Ireland, shall be for ever 
combined with instruction in the various branches 
of literature and science.” The corporation is 
designated “The Governors and Proprietors of 
King’s College, London.” 

26.— Parliamentary papers published relative to 
the state of the shipping interest, by which it ap- 
pears that there were only 8,975 British vessels, 
apd 1,290,248 tons, in 1814, engaged in imports ; 
in 1828 they amounted to 13,436, and 2,094,357 
tons; while the foreign ships, in 1814, were as 
many as 5,286, aud the tonnage 599,287 ; in 1828 
the foreign vessels were only 4,955, and the ton- 
nage 634,620. With respect to the exports, while 
there were but 8,620 British ships and 1,271,952 
tons engaged outwards in 1814, in 1828 there were 
12,248 ships, and 2,006,397 tonnage; while the 
foreign ships in 1814 were 4,622, and the tonnage 
602,941; in 1828 they were only 4,405, and the 
tonnage 608,)18. 

— Court-martial commenced at Portsmouth 
upon Capt. Dickenson, for his conduct at the 
battle of Navarino. 


27.—Early this morning (Thursday) the Em- 
press of Brazil and suite arrived off Spithead, 
amid a royal salute from the Brazilian squadron 
at Portsmouth. Her Majesty proceeded to the 
Izabel frigate, which is destined to convey her to 
Rio de Janeiro. The Empress had had a very 
boisterous passage to our shores, and was rather 
unwell after her voyage. On being received on 
board the Izabel, her flag was hoisted, and the 
ships of war in the harbour re-echoed a royal 
salute. It being understood that the Empress did 
not intend to land in England, but meant to repair 
as quick as possible, to Rio de Janeiro, the young 
Queen of Portugal (who had been waiting at 
Portsmouth), hastened to pay her respects to her 
royal relative, and left the shore in the govern- 
ment steam-boat, the Lightning, with the parade 
of military display through the streets to the 
beach, attended by a numerous suite. The wea- 
ther was quite tempestuous at the time, and as 
soon es the young Queen left the shore, the royal 
salutes were re-commenced by all the ships in 
harbour, and all the elements seemed in commo- 
tion upon the occasion; for the wind roared in 
heavy squalls, and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, with thunder and lightning. 

28.—Notice given in the Vondon Gazette, of the 
resolution of government in restricting the interest 
of the Exchequer bills to 1?d. per day, instead of 
2d. as heretofore. 

30.—Their Majesties the Empress of Brazil, 
and the Queen of Portugal, with their respective 
suites, sailed from Spithead with a fair wind. 
The Gloucester, 74 guns, sailed with them as an 
escort. 

— Express arrived with the information of 
the complete defeat of the army of Don Miguel, 
which landed at Terceira on the Ith of Au- 
gust.* 





* Terceira is the second isle of the Azores, in 
point of size ; it is 25 miles in cireumference, and 
very fertile: its population amounts to 32,700 

ersons; St. Michael, the largest island, contains 

0,000, and the nine islands altogether about 
180,000. They were discovered in 1442, and are 
about 900 miles distant from any continent. 


September 1,—A true bill found by the Midifie. 
sex Grand Jury against the proprietors of the 
Standard, for libel on the Duke of Wellington. ‘ 

3.—Tbe sessions commenced at the Old Bailey 

9.—A meeting of the creditors, and other per- 
sons interested in Covent Garden Theatre, was 
held there, with a view to consider of the means 
best adapted to ensure its re-opening, and relieve 
it from its distress, when about £1,300 was Col- 
lected for that purpose. 

10.—News arrived of the Russians being in 
possession of Adrianople. 


11.—True bill found by the Middlesex Grana 
Jury against the proprietors of the Morning 
Journal, for libels on the Duke of Wellington, 
charging him with being © proud, overbearing, 
grasping, dishonest, and unprincipled, and capa- 
bie of a design to overthrow the eruwn, and pros- 
trate the laws and liberties of this country.” 

17.—The Court Martial held on Captain Die- 
kenson terminated, when he was honourably ae. 
quitted of “ frivolous, groundless, and vexatious 
ebarges.” 

18.—The Lord Mayor, and a deputation from 
the Spanish and Italian refugees’ committee, 
waited upon the Ear] of Aberdeen, in consequence 
of the recent arrival of more Spanish emigrants, 
-His lordship said his Majesty’s ministers had taken 
the subject into consideration, and that it was 
deemed inexpedient further to augment the public 
burdens for allowances to the emigrants ; govern- 
ment were now paying £18,000 per annum for 
that purpose ; but he believed that King Ferdi. 
nand would soon grant an amnesty in their fa- 
your, with the exeeption of about 30 whe were 
considered inveterate. 

— Old Bailey sessions terminated, when 25 
prisoners were recorded for death; 133 were 
transported, and 14 imprisoned for one and two 
years, and a large number received sentence of 
whipping and imprisonment for a short term. In 
the proceedings of this session prize-fighting re- 
ceived a stunning blow; the secendcs, in acase of 
manslaughter, having been sentenced to twani- 
portation for life, whilst the principal, from whose 
superior strength his antagovist was killed, was 
ordered to 12 months’ imprisonment only. 


20.—Mr. Whitshed, attached to His Majesty’s 
Legation at Berlin, arrived in town with ¢is- 
patches from Sir R. Gordon, Constantinople, and 
from Mr. Seymour, at Berlin, bringing intelli- 
gence of acessation of hostilities in the East. 

21.—Henry Winchester, esq., declared (by the 
arbitrator chosen by the Court of King’s Bench) 
duly elected Alderman for the ward of Vintry, 
after being in abeyance two years. 

23.—The business of the General Post Office 
transferred from Lombard-street, to the New Post 
Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


MARRIAGES. 

At Baswick, T. Salt, esq., to Mise Harriet 
Letitia Petit—At Bakewell, F. Hust, @sq-5 0 
Cecilia Emily, youngest daughter of R. Norman, 
esq., and Lady Norman.—At St. Pancras, W. T- 
Jemmett, esq., to Laura, eldest daughter of Sir 
E. B. Sugden.—C. Eden, esq., fourth son of the 
late Sir F. Eden, Bart.,to Emma, second dangh- 
ter of Sir R. Williams, Bart., M.P.—At Pet 
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worth, Hon. Capt. A. R. Turnoar, second son of 
Lord Winterton, to Miss Charlotte Fitzherbert 
Paysh,—At Aldingbourne, Viscount Andover, 
eldest son of the Earl of Saffolk, to Isabella, 
decond daughter of Lor! Henry Howard, and 
niece to the Duke of Norfoik,—At Upton Gray, 
p. C. Macright, esq., to Caroline, daughter of the 
late Sit W. Paxton.—At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
L. Broker, to Elizabeth, niece of Colonel Sir R. 
Bardlay.—At Lianbadarn fawr, the Rev. Sir R. 
Wolsley, Bart., 70, to Miss Smith, 24.—At Mary- 
lebone, R. Harvey, esq., to Anne, daughter of 
Vice Admiral Sir W. Hetham.—The very Rey. 
C, 8. Luxmore, Dean of St. Asaph, to Katharine, 
youngest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir J. 
Nichol!l.—Capt. C. ‘I’. Thruston, R.N., to Eliza, 
second daughter of Admiral Sotheby. 
DEATHS. 

At the Isle of Wight, Anthony, second son of Sir 
Jobn Richbardson,—At Brighton, Earl of Harring- 
ton, 77.—At Foxley, Sir Uveda'e Price, Bart., 
$3.—At Fulham, Adolphus, second son of Major- 
General Sir T. M’Mahon, Bart.—Ctarlotte Anne, 
second daughter of Vice Admiral Sir J. Gore.—At 
Clapham, H. Desborough, esq., 75, late clerk of 
the North Road general post office.—- At Orielton, 
Lady Owen,wile of Sir J. Owen, Lord Lieutenant of 
Pembrokeshire.—At Beaumaris, Frances Emma, 
second daughter of Sir H. Williams, Bart., and 
Viscountess Bulkley.—At his seat at Ferntower, 
General Sir David Baird, Bart.—At Framling- 
ham, Dr. E, Goodwyn, 73: upwards of 40 years 
ago he published his valuable and scientific work 
“On Submersion,”—At Glaston, Sir ‘T. Which- 
cote, Bath.—In Portman-square, Sir H. C. Lip- 
pineott, Bart.—At Bury St. Edmunds, P. Callam, 
¢sq., Bath King at Arms.—At Bristol Hotwells, 
Mrs. Boucher, widow of the Rev. J. Boucher, and 
sister to Lord Molesworth.—At Aghadve, Cathe- 
rine Green, 118; she lived in the reigus of Anne, 
George I. 11. I1f. and I'V., and retained ber facul- 
ties to the last, dieting constantly on oatmeal.— 
At Lincoln, Rev. J. Carter, his antiquarian re- 
searches stand recorded in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society.—Sophia Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
Basil Wood.—Sir W. Mansel, Bart., of Iscoed, 
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Carmarthen.-The_ Rev. A, Langton, son of B. 
Langton, esq., and of Mary, Countess Dowager of 
Rothes.—At Blackheath, Mrs, Lee, sister to the 
late Viscountess Haberton.—Lady Anne Catherine 
Legge, sister to Lord Sheffield.—At Stapleford, 
A. Warren, esq., 73, brother to the late Admiral 
Sir J. B. Warren, bart.—At Exeter, Mrs. Dacres, 
76, relict of Admiral Dacres.—At Worcester, T. 
Best, esq., of Barbadoes—This gentleman was 
the last antagonist of the eccentric Lord Camel- 
ford in a duel in 1804, which terminated his 
strange carcer.—At Thornton, the Rev. M. Mat- 
kereth, 85 ; he had been head masterof the gram- 
mar school at that place 41 years; he had been 
incumbent of Old Byland 56 vears; 47 years viear 
of Middleton, and 20 years vicar of Ellerburné,— 
Near Oswestry, General Despard, 85; he had 
been in 24 battles ; taken prisoner once ; had two 
horses shot under him; was shipwrecked thrice ; 
when he was only 15 had the regimental standard 
shot out of his hand; he was governor of Canada 
seven years.— At Hull, J. Alderson, esq., 72, 
senior physician to the General Infirmary. 





MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Newfoundland, Rev. W. Williams, 76, to 
Miss Polly Candle, 14!—At Paris, at the British 
Ambassador’e chapel, Baron Henri de Maupoint, 
of the French King’s Guards, to Rosalie, eldest 
daughter of H. Bowles, esq., 22d dragoons, 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Lisbon, Donna Maria Francisca Benedicta, 
83, Princess of Brazil.—At Milan, G. Losack, esq., 
Admiral of the Blue.—At Boulogne, Antunetta, 
wife of J. Ellis, esq.,and daughter of Admiral 
Sir Peter Parker, bart.-—At Paris, Count Dane, 
author of “ The History of Venice,” and a eé- 
devant Intendant-General of Buonaparte,—At 
Newfoundland, at St. John’s, Shawnawdithit, 29, 
supposed to be the last of the Red Indians, of 
Beesthicks; she had lived six years captive among 
the English, and exhibited strong natural talents, 
Her tribe, the Aborigines of Newioundland, have 
been dislodged, and disappeared from the earth in 
1829, in as primitive a condition as they were be- 
fore the discovery of the new world. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND.—At a meeting held 
at the Literary and Philosuphical Society at 
Newcastle, Aug. 19, it was resolved ‘ that this 
society be called The Natural History Society of 
the Counties of Northumberland, Durham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” and that its object be the 
furtherance of the study of Natural History in all 
its departments. 

By the state of the county accounts from June 
23, 1828, to June 30, 1829, it appears that the ex- 
penses were £5,964. 4s. 4d., and that upwards of 
£3,000 were paid for the criminal jurisprudence 
and vagrants; £1,269. ils, 103d. for county 
bridges, 

There was very little business at the Newcastle 
and Durham assizes; and nota single case, cri- 
minal or civil, ot auy interest. 

Messis. Hawth yn, of the Forth Banks, New 
Gastle, have just completed a locomotive steam 
thrashing Ongine, possessed of extraordinary 


powers, being capable of propelling itself, and a 
thrashing machine, four to five miles an hour. 


CUMBERLAND.—A public meeting has been 
recently held at Carlisle, when it was resolved to 
establish in that city, an Infirmary, forthe county. 
The Earl of Lonsdale was in the chair. Dona- 
tions to the amount of nearly £5,000 have already 
been received. 

At these assizes, two prisoners received sen- 
tence of death ; one of them was 70 years of age. 


DURHAM —In opening the ground for a new 
channel for the river Tees, below Stockton, a sub 
terranean forest has been discovered. 

About one hu the bridce, at 
Stockt elegant stiuce 
ture, is How in pregress, lo convey 
gous belonging to the Stockten and Darlingtoo 
railway across the river Lees, on their wey to the 
intended dep6t at Middlesbrough. 
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. YORKSHIRE.—The York people were all up 
ip arms, a week or two back, on aceount of the 
determination of the Dean and Chapter to remove 
the beautiful elaborately-carved screen, which 
divides the nave from the choir, farther to the 
eastward; an alteration said to he rendered 
necessary hy the enlarged size of the organ which 
is building in London, from a plan by Dr. Ca- 
midge. It is very doubtful whether the screen 
can be removed without receiving great injury ; 
and so zealously do the Yorkists cherish the re- 
memSrance of the cathedral as it was, that they 
do not at all relish the proposed innovation. 
However, in consequence of the loudly declared 
opinion of the public, the Dean has ordered the 
removal to be suspended for twelve months ; and 
if he finds the general voice against it at the end 
of that period, it is expected he will abandon it 
altogether. 

The commerce of the port of Goole has increased 
most rapidly since its establishment, In the first 
six months of 1828, the quantity of cotton yarn 
exported from that port was },101,449lbs. In the 
first six months of 1829, 6,271,704 lbs. The value 
of manufactared goods exported in Midsummer 
quarter of 1828 was £142,960, and that of Mid- 
summer quarter, 1829, £625,500. 

. There have been 45 inquests held by the coroner 
for the town and county of Hull, since the 14th of 
November last. 

Joanna Southeote’s followers are not yet ex- 
tinct. Some of them, with their preacher, have 
lately made a pilgrimage into this country. 

On the 15th of September, the ship-owners and 
ship-builders of Whitby gave a sumptuous dinner 
to Mr. T. Sadler, esq., M.P., as a token of the 
estimation in which they hold his public charac- 
ter, and -the approbation with which they regard 
iis publie principles.— For a correct report of his 
speeeh, see page 433. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington attended 
Doncaster races, when the freedom of that 
borough was presented to him ina gold box value 
100 guineas. 

The radical reformers at Leeds have formed 
themselves into an union; and agreed to sub- 
scribe one permy a week to further the purposes 
they have in view. 

Aug. 31.—The new Museum at Scarborough 
was opened, with a valuable and interesting col- 
leetion, and 100 guineas have been collected by 
the ladies at a bazaar there for the benefit of the 
Infant’s School. 

Sept.8.—The Tranby sailed from Hull for the 
Swan River, Australia, with passengers, stores, 
live stock, agricultural implements, &c. &c. 

The Doncaster Agricultural Association last 
year appointed a committee to inquire into the ad- 
vantages of bones as manure. Queries on the 
subject were forwarded to farmers in certain dis- 
tricts, and the result of communications from 49 
leading agriculturists has been embodied in a re- 
port. The committee state that their correspon- 
dents, with only two exceptions, all eoncur in re- 
presenting bones to be a highly valuable manure, 
and on dry soils superior to all other manures ; 
but of its use on heavy loams or clays the opinions 
are unfavourable. 

The overseers of the peor for Sheffield, for last 
year, have published a statement of their ac- 
counts; from which it appears, that the average 
of weekly payments is about £190, and that 


‘throughout the year the weekly sum bas not in 
any instance exceeded £222, nor been less than 
£172. For maintenance of illegitimate children 
£1,385; for provisions £2,357; to the county 
rate £1,419; for law £346; to the constable 
£210; to the magistrate’s clerk £181 ; to the sur- 
geon £226 ; new workhouse cost about £3,000 
during the year, exciusive of purchase money for 
building and land. ‘Total expense for the year is 
£21,327. 3s. 03d. Present number of inmates is 
331. Maintenance of each for one week costs 3s, 

Aug. 31. Our corporate body assembled in the 
Guildhall to accept their new charter, which is 
every thing that the corporation could haye wish- 
ed for.— York Courant. 

The weavers of Ba:naley have broken out into 
acts of riot and outrage, in consequence of an in- 
tended reduction of wages ; and the houses of three 
very respectable manufacturers have been assail- 
ed, andthelibrary and furniture of one of them 
burnt. There had been previous meetings of the 
labouring classes on Barusley-green, when several 
resolutions were passed, and very strong language 
had been used respecting the laws, “ Observe the 
laws of the country,” said one of them, “ and also 
remember the Jaws of nature.”—‘* Look,” said 
another of the speakers, ‘‘ at the law which allows 
Prince Leopold to receive £50,000 a-year, while 
there are 500 men here that have not a bit of 
bread.”’"* Indeed the distress of the weavers ap- 
pears to be very severe, as out of 3,703 looms in 
Larnsley,170 only are in fall work, 1,689 partially 
employed, and 1,844 totally idle!!! 

A meeting of gentlemen was held, Aug. 31, at 
the White Lion, Halifax, when it was unanimous- 
ly resolved to form a public company to be entitled 
“ The Halifax Joint Stock Banking Company,” 
whose subscribed capital shall be £500,000, to be 
divided into 5,000 shares of £100 each, “ It will 
be seen by the list of the committee already ap- 
pointed,” says the Halifax Commercial Chroni- 
ele, “that ‘its projectors and promoters are 
amongst the afluent and influential of the inha- 
bitants of our extensive parish !!! 

In the Report transmitted to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, on the State of 
the Labouring Classes in the neighbourhood of 
Hudderstield, is the following heart-breaking 
passage: “ After careful examination, it appears 
that, in the several townships occupied in the 
Fancy Business, there are upwards of 13,000 in- 
dividuals who have not more than twopence-half- 
penny each per day to live upon, and find wear 
and tear for looms, &c.!!!”’ 


LANCASHIRE.—By the return made by the 
Clerk of the Peace for this county, it appears that 
the number of Dissenters at Manchester, ass0- 
ciated with the various denominations in that 
piace, is stated at 64,032, of whom 48,730 are Ro- 
man Catholics, and 1,300 Unitarians. 

At a recent meeting of the merchants and prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Manchester, at the Exchange 





* At a subsequent meeting, the operatives re- 
solved on a petition tothe Duke of Wellington, in 
which they state, that “ by the present unparallel- 
ed stagnation in every branch of the trade, manu- 
factures, and commeree of this eountry, their 
misery has become so great, as to deprive them of 
most of the necessaries of life.” In the Duke's 
answer, he sympathised with their distress, and 
promised to lay their memorial before the Board 
of Trade 
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there, Mr, Huskisson said, “Iam not unaware 
that Iam in the centre of a great manufacturing 
district, in which there is the greatest British in- 
dustry and ingenuity, and the greatest wealth, 
arising from manufactures, in any part of the 
world; I am not, also, unaware, that those mea- 
gares of Government, of which I was the official 
organ in recommending to parliament, must have 
excited difference of opinion. Tean only say that 
[am always glad to court fair diseussion, and to 
hear the arguments of those opposed to me. 
Probably their'information and judgment may so 
modify my view as to lead me tu change the prin- 
ciples I have hitherto advocated, At all events, I 
shall be always glad to profit by the knowledge of 
those whose experience entitles them to atten- 
tion.” 

» Atthe Lancaster assizes, 16 prisoners were re- 
corded for death; three transported, and 20 im- 
prisoned; amongst the latter, were included the 
Rochdale rioters. 

Sept 4. A general meeting of the commissioners 
of Police was held in the Town Hall, when the 
first annual report of the Improvement Committee 
was thas introduced :—** The Improvement Com- 
mittee, in presenting the first annual report of 
their proceedings, have to appear before the com- 
missioners with a much shorter detail of public 
improvements, effected under the provisions of the 
new Act of Parliament, than they trust future 
years will enable them to record.”’—The Town- 
Hall, Peter-street, St. Peter’s-square, Lower Mos- 
ley-street, Chancery-lane, and Smithy-door, have 
been the objects of these first improvements.— 
Manchester Courier. 

The tarn-out of fine-spinners at Manchester, as 
well as the gingham weavers, stil_cootinues, 
Without any apparent intention of resuming work. 

A general reduction in the prices of weaving 
has taken place in Blackburn ; this will make a 
serious diminution in the already scanty, too 
seanty, earnings of the industrious weaver, who, 
im truth, is now unable to procure for his family 
any food beyond oatmeal and potatoes, to say 
nothing of clothing.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Bank Quay Glass Company, at Warrington, 
have presented Earl Eldon with a magnificent 
glass vase, in testimony of the high sense they en- 
tertain of his lordship’s manly and energetic re- 
sistance to the “ breaking up of the constitution.” 
It is particularly worthy of record, that when the 
workmen employed on the vase were made ac- 
quainted with the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, they requested that they might be allowed 
to contribute their labour gratuitously to the 
work, as a mark of veneration and regard for the 
noble earl.— Manchester Courier. 


SHROPSHIRE.—At the late assizes, it was re- 
solved by the Grand Jury, Lord Clive, foreman, 
“ That a request from the Grand Jury be present- 
ed to the Members of Parliament serving for the 
county, and for the boroughs within the county of 
Salop, to watch narrrowly any bill brought into 
Parliament for changing the present line of the 
lish road through the county of Salop ; and that 
the foreman be directed to forward a copy to each 
of the Members of Parliament serving for the 
county, and for the boroughs within the county of 
Salop.” 

» A monument to commemorate the worth and 
perpetuate the memory of the late Bishep Heber, 
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has been erected on the right band side of the 
altar of Hodnet Church, near the communion- 
table ; and is more remarkable fur modest and 
humble simplicity, than decoration and grandeur. 
It presents a protile, or side face of Lis Lordship, 
and the artist has delineated the countenance by 
strong lines of dignity and interest. ‘Tie inserip- 
tion is said to have been written by the celebrated 
author of ** William Tell!” 

The important and interesting question, whether 
the Court of Great Session at Chester has a crimf- 
nal jurisdiction over the city, was decided at the 
recent Shrewsbury assizes, by the jury returning 
a verdict for the defendants, thereby establishing 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Great Session over 
the city in criminal cases. 


HANTS. — The Victualling Establishment—a 
pile of buildings as magnificent almost as any we 
are acquainted with, including an extensive 
bakery, the whole of which we are assured conid 
not have cost Government less than £120,000— 
was knocked down by a London auctioneer, fora 
sum under £8,000, The old Victaalling Esta- 
blisment in this town has not realised, by the 
hammer, £15,000 ; yet more than £100,060 have 
been expended in the new buildings at Weevil; 
and before the wharfs, and the eanals to the 
wharfs are completed, half a million of money will 
be swallowed up, and that decidedly te the incon- 
venience of the public service.—Hampshire T'ele- 
graph. 

A bazaar was held on Southsea Common during 
the late regatta, for the benefit of the General 
Dispensary, when the condescending politeness 
and attention of Mesdames les Marchands de 
Bagatelles succeeded in obtaining for the in- 
stitution £300. 

At a meeting of the friends of reform, held at 
Winchester, Aug. 31, it was resolved to establish 
“a Society for restoring to the People their legiti- 
mate Influence in the House of Commons,” when 
a fund was commenced by each member, at the 
moderate sum of 2s. 6d. per quarter, for the pur- 
pose of, we understand, making it general all over 
the kingdom. 

The 160th anniversary of the Charitable So- 
ciety of Natives and Citizens, was celebrated at 
Winchester, Sept. 15, with the aecustomed fes- 
tivities. The procession was rendered more than 
usually gay by the introduction of banners and 
splendid new dresses, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, — The Birmingham and 
Liverpool mail-coach was lust near Lawton Gate, 
in passing asmall rivulet, which, owing to the late 
rains, was so much swollen as to be increased toa 
formidable river. So great was the accumulation 
of the water atthe bridge, that when the mail had 
reached the centre, the arch gave way, and the 
whole mass, arch, horses, and passengers, were 
precipitated into the surge below.—Two inside 
passengers were drowned, Mr. Newman, of Wal- 
sal, and Mr. Bennett, of Liverpool. 


DORSETSHIREi—The beautiful little echureh 
erected at Fleet, near Weymouth, has been opened 
for divine service by the Bishop of Bristol, at. 
tended by most of the clergy of the diocese. The 
coup-d wil, on viewing this unique specimen of 
Gothie architecture, erected at the sole expense 
of the Rev. G. Gould, is highly picturesque. The 
old church was destroyed by the tempestuous 
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rage of the hurricane in 1824, and unti] this was 
erected no divine service had been performed. 


WORCESTER.—The Mayor and Corporation 
of Worcester hare unanimously resolved to abo- 
lish, at the end of the present tenancy (which 
will eXpire fn less than two months), those tolls 
which have beén hitherto levied at the Sidbury 
and Tything entrances to the city, upon the goods, 
&c. of non-freemen; which, though small in 
amount, were very vexatious. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—At the assizes for 
this county, 21 prisoners were recorded for death, 
8 were transported, and several imprisoned. Mr. 
Serjeant Taddy, in addressing the grand jury, 
said, “Gentlemen, you have, by your exertions, 
rendered your county an example to the rest of 
England, by the perfection to which you have 
brought the regulations of your prisons, and by 
the diseipline you have introduced, by which 
alone you are capable of effecting moral improve- 
ment.” 

‘The increase of commerce in Gloucester since 
the opening of the Ship Canal has exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. In 1827, the ton- 
nage amounted to 106,996—in 1828, to 223,574—- 
and this year, up to August only, to 149,718 tons. 


NORFOLK.—A new Roman Catholic chapel 
was opened at Norwich September 2, in very grand 
style ; the superior size of the building, its chaste 
and elegant architecture, and the number and 
superior quality of the instrumental and vocal 
performers, attracted a more geveral notice than 
usual upon such occasions, and many of the Pro- 
testant clergy were to be seen in the chapel. The 
high pontifical mass was sung by the Rev. Father 
in God the Bishop of Amyclae. The Protestant 
belis of St. Giles’s and St. Peter’s evinced their 
fashionable apostacy, and rang merrily all the 
evening on the occasion! Notwithstanding which, 
complaint has been made, that “the Norwich 
folks were not giving the Roman Catholics fair 
play je 

Parties of weavers lately assembled at the en- 
trances of Norwich, and examined the carriers’ 
carts, in search of pieces of goods manufactured 
in the county for Norwich masters, with the 
avowed intention of destroying them. A nume- 
rous body of operatives tuok a case of silk from a 
constable, which had been marked at the under 
price, and destroyed it; and-men in disguise have 
entered houses in Norwich and its neighbour- 
hood, and cut work from the looms, on pretence 
of its being taken under the scale agreed to. 


KENT.—The new church at Tunbridge Wells 
was consecrated September 3, in grand cere- 
mony. ‘The style of building bas been adopted 
which prevailed in England during the 13th and 
14th centuries, and of which beautiful examples 
may be seen in York, Carlisle Cathedrals, and 
Westminster Abbey. It contains 1,509 sittings, 
800 of which are free; and the total cost does not 
exceed £12,000. 

At Canterbury, an old custom bas been re- 
newed ; and at eight o’clock in the evening, by 
order of the Dean and Chapter, in memory of 





* Ina late debate at the meeting of the Re- 
formation Seciety, beld at St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich, for promoting the principles of the Re- 
Jorm stbis language was uttered, says the 
respectable Nurfolk Chronicle of Seprember 19, 
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** good old times,” and vassalage, and the feudal 
system, again 
« The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,.—At Nottingham as- 
sizes, sentence of death was recorded on no less 
than 26 persons; four of whom were for mali- 
ciously shooting at a peace officer, whilst execut- 
ing a warrant of possession under an ejectinent 
obtained against them from property to which 
they pretended to havea right. It was altogether 
a most appalling scene, that husband, wife, son, 
and daughter, should all be thus condemned to 
die at once! 

CHESHIRE,.—Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able weather, the musical festival at Chester was 
well attended ; and the number of tickets disposed 
of for the whole of the performances amounted to 
6,952. Atthe fancy ball 776 persons attended, 
presenting “such a galaxy of lovely females as 
were never befure congregated under the canopy 
of heaven.”—Chester Courant, 

SOMERSETSHIRE,.—At the assizes for this. 
eounty 37 prisoners were recorded for death, 9 
transported, and 24 imprisoned. Among the con- 
demned for death were two boys, one of 14, and 
the other 13!!!— The infirmities of Mr. Justice 
Burrough occasioned both ineonvenience and re- 
gret. In consequence of his deafness, and the 
indistinctness of his utterance, the jury-box, 
which faces the judge, was filled by the gentlemen 
of the bar, and on the left hand side of his lord- 
ship, the post usually allotted to the attorneys, 
was turned into a jury-box, and a machine was 
placed in the centre of the table, very near his 
lordship’s desk, for the witnesses to give their 
evidence. , 

According to the recent arrangement of the 
magistrates, this county is to be divided into 20 
divisions, within and fer which special sessions 
shall be held, and such divisions are to bear the 
names following, viz. Bath, Bedminster, Bishop's 
Lydeard, Bridgewater, Carhampton, Chewton, 
Frome, Ilminster, Keynsham, Kiimersden, Mil- 
verton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset, Taunton, Wel- 
lington, Wells, Williton, Wincanton, Wriagten, 
and Yeovil, 

September 8, the ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation of St. Paul’s Church, at Bedminster, took 
place in very grand style, in which the various 
schools, as well as the charity children, with 
large banners, ‘‘ Protestant Ascendancy,” were 
in the procession. The style of architecture will 
be Guthie, and the eburch is to contain accom- 
modation for 1,700 persons, ineluding a great 
number of free sittings.—Farley’s Bristol Jour- 
nal, 


OXFORDSHIRE. — Improvements are to be 
adopted for the benefit of science and the fine arts 
in this place, which will put Oxford on a par with 
her sister* university. A large room in the vacant 





* If such a public spirit existed at Oxford, for 
embellishment and improvement of its buildings 
as at Cambridge, the miserable dilapidated pile of 
buildings in front of Christ Church would not be 
suffered to remain; nor would the filthy brokea 
windows of the Chaplain’s Quadrangle (in Wol- 
sey’s splendid foundation) be suffered to exist—it 
is as bad as Westminster Abbey (which ouyht to be 


the first building in the world in point of decorative 
preservation), ouly wih this dilfercnee, abu e date 
ter something has beengeing on for the last forly 


yenrs, to make it appear as it Fhould do; butt 
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Olarendon Press, for the reeeption of Dr. Buek- 
land’s Geological and Mineralogical Collection, 
leaving ample space for the accommodation of his 
class, and another to be appropriated to the Pom- 
fret Statues; and such casts of the best statues 
as are not in the Radcliffe Library, are to be 
added. A sum of £2,000, left by Dr. Randolph, 
js to be applied to this purpose. One of the rooms 
of the Clarendon is to be given up to the Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Philosophy, The Ashmo- 
Jean Museum will thus be left free for its original 
purposes—it is intended to dedicate the room 
which now holds Dr. Buckland’s collection, to 
antiquities; and to fit up the room, occupied at 
present by Mr. Rigaud, for the Ashmolean Li- 
brary ; to apply the upper room entirely to objects 
of Natural History.—O2zford Herald, Aug. 22. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—A new building, to be 
ealled “The Pitt Library,” is about to be erected 
at Cambridge, out of the surplus of the funds sub- 
scribed for a statue to that distinguished orna- 
ment of the University. 

By the abstract of the treasurer’s accounts for 
the town of Cambridge, from Easter sessions 
1828, to those of 1829, it appears £1,756. 19s, 5d. 
were collected, and that nearly the whole of which 
was used for criminal jurisprudence and its con- 
tingencies. 


LEICESTERSHIRE.—We are sorry to say, 
that there appears no amendment in the state of 
the hosiery trade, though this is a time of the year 
when some activity is usually manifested. Even 
worsted spinners, who have hitherto been well 
employed, now begin to feel the effects of the 
general depression.— Leicester Chronicle. 


WARWICKSHIRE.—The proprietors of the 
water-works have recently held a meeting at the 
Royal ‘Hotel, and have the satisfaction to state, 
that their efforta have been crowned with success, 
in completing the number of shares which were 
wanting, and they are now in a situation to pro- 
ceed with the works. The commissioners for im- 
proving the town, have determined upen com- 
mencing the contemplated improvements in Staf- 
ford-street.— Birmingham Journal. 

At Coventry, a meeting of the ribbon weavers 
lately took place,.in order to concert means for 
resisting a reduction of their wages. Alter pro- 
ceeding to acts of open outrage, such as breaking 
of windows and destroying whatever property 
came in their way, they were prevailed upon to 
desist, and the principal masters having acceded to 
their terms, peace was restored. There are great 
numbers of them out of employ, and they particu- 
larly feel the blighting effects of the Free Trade 
system, as well as Macclesfield, Congleton, Wor- 
eester, Barnsley, Paisley, Dublin, &c. &c.&c. If 
30,000 of our own poor English weavers, throw- 
sters, and spinners had been dismissed by their 
masters, and as many French and Jtalian artisans 
employed in their places, it could not have been 
worse !l! 


LINCOLNSHIRE.—At a re-letting (for 21 
years) of a small part of the estates of the free 
Grammar-sebool, Stamford, on Tuesday last, an 
inerease of £86 per annum was made in the ren- 
tal ‘The salary of the master is now larger, we 


never will, until all the mean buildings about it 


bad as St. Margaret's Church, are totall 
taken away. or ia: : 4 
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believe, than that of the master of any other free- 
school in England, and the sitwation is as nearly 
as possible a sinecure !!!I*—Lincoin, Rutland, 
and Stamford Merewry, Sept. 1}. 

The autumn fruits are so plentifal that the 
gathering is hardly repaid by the price of what is 
taken to market. Last week.a quantity ef excel- 
lently-flavoured apples, which had been taken to 
Boston from Bourn, were sold for 10s, ; the same 
lot would last year, at this time, have fetched at 
least four pounds! Beautiful fish, of a variety of 
species, are retailed in Boston market for prices 
which would excite astonishment in the minds of 
persons residing at a distance. Tench, and other 
delicacies, are retailed for a few pence the dozen ; 
and shrimps are positively so abundant, that the 
fishermen are glad to throw considerable quantities 
overboard, as they cannot find a market for them, 
at any price.— Boston Gazette. 


CORNWALL.—At these assizes an incident of 
a remarkable nature occurred. As soon as the 
learned judge bad concluded his charge, one of 
the jurymen,who had not been so advanced in the 
box as the others, rose and addressed his lord- 
ship:—* My lord, it is with the greatest relue- 
tance that I mention the circumstance to your 
lordship, but lassure you, thatI have not been 
so fortunate as to hear one single word of your 
lordship’s charge. I should wish very much to 
hear your lerdship’s opinion, as the ease is one of 
some difficulty..”.—Mr. Justice Burrough (evi- 
dently surprised) said he was very sorry that he 
could not assume a louder tone. The juryman 
said, that his brother jurors were ina similar 
predicament with himself, and the only remedy 
which he could offer was, that the jury should go 
nearer to his lordship. The jury then, by the di- 
rection of his lordship, left their box, and, to the 
great mortification of the ladies, who were sent 
away in all directions, the twelve gentlemen took 
a situation as near as possible to his lordship, 
who went over the charge once more. Neither 
the attorneys nor counsel, nor parties on either 
side, could hear one word of what passed! No- 
thing but the extreme delicacy of the subject, and 
the fear of giving even the slightest pain tothe 
venerable and amiable judge in question, pre- 
vented us hitherto from remarking the instances, 
during the present circuit, where similar eom- 
plaints on the part of jurymen would have been 
perfectly justified !!—Trewman’s Exeter Flying 
Post. 


WALES,—At Flintshire assizes only two mis- 
demeanors were for trial. 

A pitched battle for £20 a-side, was fonght 
between two men of the names of Price and 
Humphreys, at Llanbadarn Vynydd, in Radnor- 
shire. The men fought 85 rounds in the presence 
of 2,000 spectators ; when Humphreys was carricd 
into the neighbouring inn, perfectly insensible, 
and shortly afterwards expired!’ He has left a 
wife and five children, who are now become en- 
tirely dependent upon the parish !!! 





* This is not the only instance ofa free grammar- 
school master’s situation being “ as nearly as pos. 
sible a sinecure.” We mention the circumstance 
to elicit inquiry and reformation ; else of what 
use are the labours and the immense expense at- 
tending the Commission of Inquiry into our 
Charitable Institutions, if such abuses are still 
allowed to remain ? 
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About 40 porpoises were discovered, after the 
ebbing of the tide, in a large pool in Bury river, 
opposite Penclawdd, Glamorganshire. The pilots 
and a great namber of people collected, and com- 
menced an attack onthem with pikes, hatches, &c., 
and after a long conflict they succeeded in cap- 
turing 11, some of which weighed upwards of 15 
ewt. 


SCOTLAND.—We have great pleasure in in- 
forming our readers that the act which passed 
last session of parliament, for the better regula- 
tion of Lunatic Asylums, has now come into prac- 
tical operation. On Friday last, the asylum con- 
nected with the Duinfries_and Galloway Royal In- 
firmary, was carefully inspected, and the nature 
of each case inquired into, down even to the minu- 
test particular, in presence of the medical officers 
of the establishment, as well as of the sheriff and 
procurator fiscal. Dr. Maxwell, and Mr. A, 
Blacklock officiated as inspectors, and a similar 
investigation is totake place, in future, twice every 
year. The inspectors are required to report tothe 
sheriff, who, in his turn, must report to the lords 
of justiciary; and as these docnments are meant 
to be most explicit, communicating every thing, 
and concealing nothing, a new and most salu- 
tary light will be thrown on the management of 
every mad-house in the United Kingdom; and thus 
Parliament will be enabled to keep a watchful eye 
oversevery hospital for the insane, in Britain.— 
Dumfries Courier. 


IRELAND.—The Common Council of Cork 
passed lately the freedom of that city to 58 indi- 
viduals, amongst whom were, on public grounds, 
for their adherence to the Constitution, in Church 
and State, during the late eventfol struggle, the 
following :—Earl] of Eldon, Marquis of Chandos, 
Sir C. Wetherall, G. O. Moore, Esq., Rev. C. 
Boyton, and M. T. Salder, Esq. 

It appears, by the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into Irish Miscella- 
neous Estimates, just published, that the Com- 
missioners of the Board of Charitable Bequests, 
appointed under Act 40 Geo. 3, have, since the 
year 1802, recovered sums of money belonging to 
various charities, which had been diverted from 
their proper purpose, amounting, in the whole, to 
£239,707. 17s. 10d., together with permanent an- 
nuities to the amount of £3,853. 6s. 9d. per an- 
num; and that suits are either pending, or pro- 
ceedings iu progress, or under consideration, for 
the recovery of sums, amounting in the whole, to 
£75,950, and of permanent annuities to the 
amount of £1,955. 4s. 6d. The Parliamentary 
gravts to this Board, during 23 years, amount to 
£13,022, a very inconsiderable sum, compared 
with what has been recovered. 

August 28, four brothers, Thomas, Edmund, 
Nicholas, and Pierce Wallace, were executed, at 
Clonmel, for the murder of their own brother-in- 
law! 

During the late frightful gale, too immense 
whales were stranded near Sir Edward Lee’s 
beautiful lodge at Howth. His gardener, on 
going to the spot, found two of these monsters 
struggling to get into deep water. The man re- 
turned for a gun and friend, and afterdischarging 
45 bulletg into the body of the largest, they suc- 
ceeded in killing him, These amazing fish made 
a desperate resistance, and it was nine hours be- 
fore they were completely captured. They mea- 
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sure each 30 feet, and weigh six tons.—Dublin 
Evening Packet. 

The present state of society in this country may 
truly be called melancholy and deplorable, Year 
after year has the state of Ireland been bronght 
under the notice of the Legislature, and as pe- 
riodically have endeavours been used to remove 
the supposed cause of discontent. Yet at this 
very moment, distractions, dissensions, and misery, 
exist in as {ull force as though the land itself were 
so pre-eminently accursed, that unity, peace, and 
concord should never flourish, or even take root 
therein. Now to remedy these evils, the inter- 
ference of the priesthood in matters which belong 
to the sphere of the civil magistracy, must be ab- 
solutely prohibited ; and the influence now pos- 
sessed by the leaders of factions, must be diverted 
to its proper and natural depository, by the resi- 
dence of landed proprietors ; and above all, edu- 
cation must be effectually encouraged. 

Seventy-five magistrates of the county of Tip- 
perary, assembled recently at Thurles, to take 
into consideration the disturbed state of the coun- 
try. A series of resolutions were proposed by 
Lord Landaff,and seconded by Mr. Prittie (M.P. 
for the county), in which the Insurrection Act is 
called for, and more troops are desired, Sir J, 
Byng was present, and objected to the troops 
being dispersed throughout the country in small 
parties, because in the present state of public 
feeling, they might be tampered with by the 
people. 


JERSEY.—The farms here seldom exceed. 15 
or 20 acres in extent. On these, whole families 
are maintained in comfort, and even acquire eon- 
siderable possessions besides their lands. It is 
true they are free from king’s taxes, but they 
have tithes and local charges, and of late years 
have been subject to poor’s-rates. The land, how 
ever, bearsa higher price by far than in England, 
and the work of the farm is done by the owners, 
with the help, in some instances, of in-door ser- 
vants; and as the people labour for themselves, 
the work is done better, and the land brought into 
a much bigher state of cultivation. The farmers 
do not keep hunters, nor their sons and daughters 
waste their time in frivolous and unprofitable 
amusements, but each family provides for its own 
wants, and every member of it, from the boy of 
10 years old, to the old lady of 70, think it no de- 
gradation to do any thing in their power to pro- 
mote the general welfare. A man who should en- 
deavour to get into his hands all the lands of a 
parish, or to disposses their occupiers, would be 
shunned. The great object with every farmer is 
to raise produce enough of all kinds to meet the 
waits of the family, the surplus of which only is 
sent to market. In the sowing and harvest sea- 
sons, 20 families may be seen in a single field, all 
helping to get in the seed or crop of their neigh- 
bour, in the shortest space of time. On the days 
appointed for collecting the sea-weed, which is 
highly valued by these prudent farmers, and also 
when ploughing for potatoes, the single horses of 
various farmers are put together, and by sueli 
mutual assistance a feeling of good will and bro- 
therhood ia kept up amongst them, which does 
not often exist in those English parishes in which 
two or three individuals are constantly struggling 
to get all the land into their own hands.—It was 
thus in England formerly !!! 
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